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PREFACE 



It Is with pride that we report on our stewardship for the 
proceedings of the 1985 Intermountaln Leisure Symposium 
(ILS) on Leisure, Parks and Recreation. This sixth annual ILS 
Included thirty (30) invited papers In the proceedings. These 
Include perspectives of professionals from coast (California) 
to coast (North Carolina). Presentations range from the 
hands-on-practical issues to completed research and 
Innovative projects/programs that have been written 
especially for the proceedings. 

The 1985 Intermountaln Leisure Symposium was sponsored 
and hosted by Utah State University under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Craig W. Kelsey. Co-sponsors for the ILS include: The 
University of Utah (host of ILS 1980 and 1981), Brigham Young 
University (host of ILS 1982 and 1983), Weber State College, 
Utah Recreation and Parks Association, Utah Recreation 
Therapy Association and AALR Task Force on Higher Education. 

We would like to express appreciation to those who have 
partlcpated in the Intermountain Leisure Symposium. The ILS 
was initially hosted by The University of Utah (1980) and has 
expanded over the past six years of "its existence. The quality 
of research, innovative projects and programs have received 
national recognition among our colleagues. We are especially 
appreciative of all those professionals (serving without 
remuneration) that enhance the content of our symposium and 
proceedings. THE PURPOSE OFTHEIIvfTERMOUNTAIN LEISURE 
SYMPOSIUM ISTO ENHANCE PROFESSIONALGROWTH AND 
AWARENESS IN LEISURE, PARKS AND RECREATDN IN OUR 
INTERMOUNTAIN AREA! 




Mike VanderGriend 
ILS Co-Director 



Craig W. Kelsey Howard R. Gray 
ILS Co-Director ILS Editor 
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URFA: A Perspective for Seeking Cotanerclal Sponsorships 
Howard Gray, Brlghan Young University 



Abstract 

URPA Way a and Means Committee long*range plan Is to 
Identify recreatlon-basad special event sponsors «nd 
fomulate commercial/corporate Involvement strategies. 

Seeking Buslneaa Contrlbutlona 

If your organization Is getting results that benefit 
your connunlty, you can ask local buslneaaea and ^orp* 
oratlona to aupport your work. Any for-profit bualneas 
can give a donation to your organization. Thla can be 
enhanced by a favurable 501 -C3 atatua with the IRS. 
Legally, for-profit groupa may give a^ay up to 5 percent 
of their pretax Income- the national average la about 
one (I) percent. In 1983 and 198A corporatlona gave 
more uoney than foundatlona to nonprofit organlzatlona 
In America billion volume). Thla Is a growing 

and dependable source of nonleat Laat year, recreation- 
based special event sponsorships across the nation 
(on a major acale) Included nearly 2,0C0 companlea that 
provided over $850 million as program sponaora. U guide 
to these events and shared/sponaorahlpa Is available 
fros Special Eventa Raport, 213 West Institute Place, 
Suite 303, Chicago, IXlinols 60610. 

The corporation doea not need to be large In order to 
give you money! In fact, many large corporatlona have 
tl. practice of giving small aaounta. Ninety-four 
percent of the corporatlona that make glfta to non- 
prof Ita gave a total of $1,000 or leas. Moat business 
Interests are supportive of eventa that (1) will benefit 
their employees, (2) make It eaaler for them to make a 
profit, or (3) help Improve their Image with Inveatora 
or customers. Non-profit organlzatlona can take full 
advantage of these motives with a little bit of homework. 
Begin by making a Hat of all the places that your 
organization or organization members spend money. All 
of these companlea can aupport your work I Second, aak 
your board members to make a Hat of all the places 
they spend money. Tell them to keep a card In their 
wallet or checkbook 4n^ each time they spend money during 
the next month, write down the name of the bualneas or 
store that got the oonej . When you combine the lists 
you will see which bualAesses are making a profit from 
your organization. Thssse are the easiest to start with, 
because you already have contacts within the company! 
Make a Hat of every place that your board members have 
worked- full time or part time. Add a list of where 
they have worked In the last ten years. All of these 
companies make money from the talent and energy of your 
board. They ought to contribute to the program presently 
being run by your board membera. 

Next, ask other organizations for the namea of companies 
that gave then donations! If a company is giving monies 
In your comunity or to your kind of program, it is a 
logical place to begin with Inquiries. Do not be too 
concerned about competition. Most companies that give 
dollars are eager to support good programs. They are 
likely to continue donations to several arts programs, 
health care programs, and educational programs. They 
can give to you, too. 

Last, simply find out which are the most profitable 
companies in your area. Hecruit a stockbroker-type to 
tell you the lateat buslneaa, gossip about local companies. 
Thla is called ^'market researcn." Read the Wall Street 
Journal , your local business paper, the finance section 
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of your dally newspaper, Lclaure Information Service 
Recreation Executive Report, and the bualness magazines 
such as Fortune and Forbes . This can tell you which of 
the large publicly held companlea are thriving within 
the economy. To identify the smaller companlea, you 
must research by word of mouth from the people who work 
there. Your own memberahlp might be the best source of 
Information on amall local bualnesa aciilvlty! 
Once you have a Hat of local companies and contacts, 
you want to approach for dollars, you need to prepare a 
package of Infomatlon and begin the research to find 
the right person within the company. Two membera of 
the Waya and Meana Committee can research and draft a 
corporate requeat package while the rest of the member- 
ship group identifies the best people to approach. 



What To Ask For 

The easiest thing to get from a company every year, 
surprisingly, la money. If you prove you are a good 
inveatment, give the company proper credit In print, 
and send an enthuslaatic repreacntatlve to cloae the 
deal, you can get money every year from local buslneaa. 
For-profit companlea can gl\re you a great deal in 
addition to caah monies. Do your homework! Remember 
that you will only get what you requeat. Thus, your 
committee must plan carefully what to ask and make each 
request unique to the resources of clie company. 
In some caaes, ycu may be better off getting talent. A 
top-notch adv«rtialng fitm can design your advertisement 
presentations, your logo, evan your T-shirts so they can 
make more money for you in ^he market place. Accounting 
firms csn give you a free or discounted audit if you are 
willing to adjust your fiacal year into the uvi^^^x months 
Some companies might give you one of their staff nembcrs 
lo work full-time on your projects for a specific length 
of time. The company paya the aalary and expenaes, you 
get the akilla. 

According to the new tax law, for-profit companies can 
now write off their equipment in four years. This means 
they can choose to depreciate the value of their new 
equipment in four years, then give It to you, take the 
current market value of the equipment off their taxable 
income, and buy something new. Since the technology of 
word processors, personal computers, and other office 
machinery is Advancing so swiftly, profitable companies 
usually want the newest equipment and are glad to give 
you their old models as they receive a tax advantage. 
You can also get office furniture when a company needs 
to redecorate, plus supplies such as stationery and 
envelopes whenever it moves or hires new executives. 
Remind all of your board members who work for a big 
company that you always need office suppllej, equipment, 
and furniture. Hake sure they put your organization 
firat in line when the company needs to "find a charity" 
for ita discards. 



The Package 

The purpose of youi: corporate package is to make your 
organization look like a good investment by emphasizing 
its results and accomplishments. Tell the executive of 
the donor company why, dollar for dollar, you are the 
best investment in your area. Show what your organizatlc 
was able to do on last year's budget and how much more 
will get done on this year's budget that includes the nev 
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contribution from the butiness. Deaign a generic corp- 
orate^ package and then cuatomize it to appeal tn each 
apecific buaineaa requeatt 



The Right Peraon 

Once you decide which companiea would be good prospects 
for your fundraiaera, you have to find the beat peraon 
inside the company for your initial contact. This ia 
Juat like any other kind of organization or oiarket-type 
of taak You have to find a peraon who can aay "y^**" 
You nust contact a peraon who can buy your concept. 
Their ia an old, well^eatabliahed sage- '*Never talk to 
the aonkey when you can talk to the organ grinder.*' 
Thiw reatarch will be largely word of mouth and will 
involve contacta with other organizationa that get 
monlta from theae companiea. 

Be apecific aa you talk with other organizationa. Aak 
othera who they talked to who gave them ooney. The 
contact-level individual recommended may be a top level 
executive or may have a Job that includea philanthropy 
for that company. Ask what the company peraon wanta to 
hear and does not vant to hear. Try to get three (3) 
or four (4) readinga on each individual. Do your home- 
work. This kind of work is very subjective and may be 
colored by differencea in peraonality and style. 



The Contact 

Once you have choaen your proapecta and built the 
package, match your beat "contact" people with the 
companiea being conaidered. The firat yesr it is beat 
if the board of directora leads the corporate campaign 
and aaka for the biggeat donationa firat. After the 
firat year, you can recruit volunteers to serve on the 
fundraislng comnittee (Way a and Heana) for the purpoae 
of renewing laat year 'a contributiona. Xhia will allow 
you to utilize nembera of the board to aak for new 
contributiona. This ia the beat way to utilize board 
membera tf>te. Thua, you can make the moat money with 
the leaat expenditure of valuable board tine and create 
contacts that reault in renewable moniea. Set a goal 
for the first month, such as hsving ea^h board member 
call on five (5) busineaaes. If you have ten board 
members, they can aak fifty companiea for money or 
in-kind items. If a quarter of them say* YES, and you 
get an average donation of $500, you will net $6,000 
the first month of your corporate campaign I 
Send a letter from the board that introducea the board 
member and explains who you are (organization) and why 
you want money. Include a copy of the generic corporate 
package. Ask for a apecific amount of money that ia 
within the range of the company's giving track-record. 
Most will not consider anything less than $100. The 
average cash donstion may range from $50.00 to $5000.00. 
Donations will be dependent upon the size and success 
of the company. Find out the company's average gift 
by aaking others or resding the company's records. At 
the end of the letter, say that you will call for an 
appoin* «nt. 

Call back in a week to confirm that your letter has been 
received. Ir is your responsibility to call. Do not 
assume that if the company likes it, that a company 
representative will call you or that if they do not give 
you a call that they do not like the idea. You are to 
sell your program to them, so you have to be the one to 
call. 

Try to aet up a personal meeting. It will probably have 
to be during the regular business day. You can also 
take your board president, the person chairing the fund* 
raising connittee, or the staff member assigned to the 



project. Then go and sell your program! The beat in 
the corporate world have ataff people who may come out 
to a meeting or to a project site; however, for the 
majority of the for-profit donora, the only thing they 
will aee of your organization ia your (1) generic 
corporate package and (2) you. 

Send a note right after the meeting thanking the corp- 
orate officer for meeting with you. If you get the 
requeated contribution, be aure to keep in touch by 
thanking them and asking the officer for advice on how 
to approach other corporationa. If you are not funded, 
keep in touch anyway, becauae they nay aimply be taking 
A traditional wait-and-aee what developa attitude. The 
funds for this fiacal year may be gone. They aay fund 
you next year if you ahow enough promiae during this 
fiacal year. Alao, people, ataff and pollciea change 
within a corporate organization. You may be denied a 
requeat or hearing thia round and be put on the top of 
the priority liat next tiae. 

It is well worth the tlse of the board to begin and to 
maintain a good relationahip with the busineaa community 
because they are able to give you contributiona year 
after year. If you are aucceaaful in your contacts and 
efforts this year, it can pay off for decadea. 



Perapectiye of The VRPS 6 Point Plan 

Since 1956, the Virginia Recreation and Park Society 
(VRPS) haa been the private voice repreaenting the 
leisure services profeaaion in the Commonwealth. VRPS 
haa eatabliahed a 6 Point Plan to enhance thia mlaaion. 

(1) VRPS ia interested in eatabliahing a private public 
Intereat organization repreaenting the field, the 
Virginia Recreation and Park Foundation* By a foundatio 
it ia meant "not made from block or atone, but a comer- 
stone for furthering the educational intent of parks 
and recreation." The Virginia Recreation and Park 
Foundation was begun aa a coamltLee atudy group from 
1981 to 1983* The final approval of the incorporation 
proceas occurred on June 20, 1984. 

(2) VRPS Foundation shall have the purpoae of providing 
vehicle by which persona and organizations may offer 

support In furth ring the development of the park, 
recreation and leiaure aervice field within the Common- 
wealth. The Foundation will be in the public intereat, 
soliciting the resources, knowledge and needa o£ the 
citizens to increase the opportunities for leiaure. 
Studies, endowments, reaearch, statistics, public servic 
projects, educational programa and viaibillty will be 
major areas that the Foundation will be addressing. 
The VRPS Foundation, although separate , will complement 
the efforta of the Virginia Recreation and Park Society 
for leisure professionals. Together, the two organ- 
izations will address trends, educate the lay and the 
professional person as well ac serve as the voice for 
the park, recreation and leisure services field. 

(3) Tne VRPS Foundation (as with any new entity) has 
established and prioritized concerns. A major effort 
will include education and training in parka and 
recreation. Scholarship donations and aubaequent review 
of eligible acholars will be a special Interest- the 
present Jesse A. Reynolds Memorial Scholarship is now 
being directed and managed by the foundation. A study 
of continuing education possibilities in parks and 
recreation is being also pursued. Efforts to balance 
scholarships and training prograas in developing needed 
professional expertise (practitioner) , citizen knowledge 
and supporting relationahipa with college and universit) 
systems is necessary. 

(4) Anticipated involvement and plan o£ action would 
include; FIRST YEAR- major project, brochure, memberahii 

1-3 YEAR- two major projects each year 
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1-3 YEAR: develop public relations program 

expand meaberthlp bate 

gee a goal for donacloni 
A«-6 YEAR: expand $$$ goal 

develop tcaff 

expand PR co Include formal programs- 

a. exhibics 

b. public service projects 

c. events 

1. class 

2. club 
3* league 

A* tournament 

5* festivals /special events 

6* travel/ tourism 

7* foruas 

8* lobbying 
expand program/projects 
formalize scholarship to related fields 
endowments 

solicit contributions for foundation 

a. wills 

b. estateSf etc. 

(5) Membership profile for the VRPS Foundation would 
be open to: citizen /lay, coamunity, private 

professional- public, private, voluntary 
related groups- health, tourism, environ 
real estate development personnel 
planners 

lands'cape architects 
therapeutic recreation 
community recreation 
outdoor recreation 
comoercial/indus trial recreation 
quasi-public professionals 
others 

(6) VRPS Foundation combines effort and active support 
with citizens and professional groups alike to sponsor 
exciting projects that vllX further develop and 
enhance quality leisure opportunities for all of us 
within the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
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DEVELOPING AS' ACTIVITY PROGRAM THAT 
PERPETUATES DEVELOPMENTAL SKILLS 

Ron Mendell Mount Olive College, Korth Carolina 
Jim Kincaid Mounc Olive CollGge, Korth Carolina 



With the ever increasing demand placed upon the 
quality and quantity of existing activity programs 
by State and Federal regulations, it appears appro- 
priate that we should initiate a planning system that 
incorporates the basic developmental skills. These 
skills are perceptional, sensorimotor, self-help com- 
munication, social, self-direction, affective, and 
emotional stability. Since these skills involve a 
persons daily functioning and contribute to ones well 
being. The activity program should be planned around 
the emotional and medical needs of the resident and 
not around the requirement of the State or Federal 
regulation. Programs planned around meeting the regu- 
lations may meet those requirements but may not ap- 
proach the many emotional and medical needs of the 
resident. For example, if a state requires a mini- 
mum of 35 minutes of activity per licensed bed per 
month and the facility complies by having 34 minutes 
of sing-a-longs, bingo parties, etc., the regulation 
has been complied with. This type of program would 
meet the needs of the residents in general, however, 
no real need will have been met. The program should 
far exceed this number. It would actually fall short 
of the bedfast or the developmen tally disabled, 
who needs specially designed therapeutic activities. 
All too often we become overwhelmed with the regula- 
tion and fail to plan for the residents needs. By 
using the following areas as program guidelines, we 
may approach meeting the residents needs as well as 
the regulations. By using the afore-mentioned sklll5 
as program guidelines, you will also be caore able to 
docuE^nt the therapeutic aspect of your program. We 
do not want to imply that an excellent program needs 
all of the above, but that it would contribute to the 
total program of the individual or group. The first 
develo|>mental skill to consider is that of perception. 
Webster defines perception as *'A mental image: or a 
capacity for comprehension." This skill involves the 
residents ability to buy items from the resident store, 
handle most of their finances and be able to purchase 
cloching or other items when ut of the facility on a 
shopping trip. It also involves the resident being 
able to understand the instructions provided with 
craft kits or those instructions given by the director 
when planning or performing an activity involving 
resident participation. If the square dance caller 
says go left, then you will go left if your perceptive 
skills a^e functioning. This also includes being 
aware of friends, relatives, and/or national figures. 

Perception involves being able to respond appropriately 
to your Surroundings or environment. The resident 
exhibiting inappropriate behavior during an activity 
would be said to have deteriorating perceptive skills. 
Through the use of reality orientation, remotivation, 
and reality testing on a regular basi. , these problems 
can be observed and rehabilitative measures taken. 

The next area of importance when developing or evaluate 
ing an activity program is sensorimotor skills. A^ 
the word indicates, these skills convey the use of all 
senses plus outut cutttiul. Tli^ two most important 
senses are vision and hearing. A high percentage gf 
residents are or will experience a gradual decline in 
auditory and visual sensitivity. We, therefore, must 
plan activities and events that will compensate for 
this decline. Reading material or instructions should 



be large and clearly written, preferably printed. They 
should also be on contrasting materials. Light pastel 
colors should be avoided where possible, as they tend 
to be negated by the rca^idents declining sensitivity to 
colors. Rather than assuming everyone sees the item we 
are working with, a clear precise description should be 
presented. 

For hearing, one should always speak clearly and loud 
enough for all to understand. The ideal arrangement is 
the use of a P. A. system. This is a very Important 
aspect of program planning. The inability to hear 
causes a tendency to withdraw from the discussion 
and/or event and also reduces the residents reality 
testing abilities. If you feel a resident cannot 
hear or sec, you may have to arrange seating locations 
for various activities to meet these needs. By doing 
so, you may prevent potential program dropouts. 

Balance and ambulation is another area of sensorimotor 
skills that should be programmed for on a regular 
basis. The facilities regular exercise program will 
generally meet this need. However, for those residents 
who have experienced a stroke or have some limiting 
impairment, the exercise and activity program must be 
adjusted to fit their particular needs. For those 
residents having difficulty with hand or arm control, 
a more specific type program should be conducted with 
your physical therapist and occupational therapy 
consultant as they will be able to provide specific 
exercise and craft projects designed for tne residents 
specific disability. The residents physician should be 
consulted for approval of this program. 

The next area of skill is that of self-help. This area 
is a very Important aspect in the residents func- 
tioning. Since a high percentage of residents have 
declining ability, it is important for the activity 
program to include activities that enhance self-help 
skills. For example, a resident who has poor hand 
control and a weak grip would have difficulty holding 
utensils, and should be in a program of exercise and 
craft projects that would stimulate and help increase 
hand control and grip. Helping the resident regain 
the use of an affected hand or leg, will improve their 
self-image as well as muscular strength and coordin- 
ation. The use of modified utensils is also helpful. 

An activity program should also include etiquette 
classes as well as sipecial dinner and luncheon classes 
that require sore refined table etiquette than the 
average meal. Programs £iuch an ^^rooning, hygiene, and 
tips on clothing care should be a regular part of the 
activity programs. Many of these programs can be 
provided by volunteers such as clorhlers, beauticians, 
barbers, etc. 

Cotomunication skills are a very vital part of the 
residents daily life, not only In conveying any needs 
to the facility staK but ai&o for .social interactions 
with family and fellow residents. For the blind person 
thin may cental 1 the uSe of tfAUmf*»erB read and 
wsitc letters thus maintaining effective cocmunicaticn. 
For the person who has had a stroke and has lost some 
verbal skill, we should coordinate with a speech 
patholoic,ist for advice and direction. Then we should 
work on a ono on one ba^is ot in snail groups where one 
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or Qore rctldencs with tlnllAr problem.9 could freely 
discuss vsrlous topics rtga ruing their disability. The 
conaunlcstlon sctlvltles should be coordinated with, as 
previously, a speech pathologist and also with the 
facilities social worker, as persons with conaunlcatlon 
problems nay be experiencing emotional difficulties 
with which the social worker could assist. An orienta- 
tion to the facility telephone should also be presented. 
There should be at least one telephone that Is easily 
accessible to those residents confined to a wheelchair 
and Dcdlfled for use by the blind. 

The next area of loportance Is social skills. This 
Includes such skills as getting along appropriately 
with fellow residents whether It be a roonnate or at a 
social gathering or activity; being able to handle 
trips and excursions downtown or to special places of 
Interest, as well as programs of special interest held 
at the facility that would Involve the comnunlty 
coming into the facility. For those persons requiring 
assistance in this area, a social skills class would 
be most effective. Effective reality testing requires 
some additional skills that Hobbs (1955) describes in 
his book on psychotherapy. These skills allow the 
activity therapist to assist residents with reality 
problems thus improving their social skills. Social 
skills may be practiced and retined in a variety of 
ways ranging from Individual activities and discussions 
to large parties and activities that may include out- 
side visitors to the facility. If the need la great 
enough, the activity therapist nay wish to coordinate 
with the social worker in developing a special skills 
group to help those residents who need help. (When we 
refer to reality testing we do not mean to imply 
reality orientation. We simply imply a need for a 
sounding board as the appropriate of the riinponses.) 

Self-direction and independence skills is the next area 
of consideration. Included In this ACea arc such 
things «s dressing oneself, care of clothing, orien- 
tation to the living environment, use of public trans- 
portation, work habits, scheduling of activities, use 
of leisure time and others. 

These skills can be developed or refined by participa- 
tion in many activities, provided the program is well 
rounded. Some examples of activities are etiquette 
classes, grooming classes, classes on the use of adap- 
tive equipment for residents with paralysis, and 
encouragement of educational programs. Also included in 
this type activity should be an Individual Educational 
Plan. The lEP or Individual Educational Plan is a 
program specifically designed to meet the need of the 
individual in pursuit of coninued education possible 
leading to a diploma or certificate. 

Some of the independent functioning competencies that 
may need refining or rehs^bilitating are: 
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local clothier or dry cleaning specialist provide 
occasional tips on how to care for clothes. This 
helps the resident and provides added community 
relations. Also Important in this area are the cUases 
designed for cloth mending, crocheting, and other 
programs that not only provide a needed service but 
also provide practice to those residents needing ey.er- 
else with fine motor movement. 

For the area of orientation to place (knowing ones 
address, town, state) and environment there are two 
specific activities that should be utilized. First, 
for those persons who are having trouble with orienta- 
tions, there should be remotlvatlon groups for the 
severly disoriented and reality orientation for those 
persons. Secondly, there should be special planning 
comailttees where residents could participate in the 
planning of either the facilities monthly or weekly 
program, or plan and follow through on birthday parties, 
picnics, or any other special event. Assumption or 
responsibility is very Instrumental in maintaining 
ones reality orientation, motivation, and positive 
self-image. 

For the area of leisure time, the activity therapist 
should provide individual leisure counseling for those 
individuals who need such. There should also be, as 
part of the regular activity schedule, free time 
activities that enable the resident to become Involved 
in individual or group activities as they desire. It 
is important to foster a feeling of Independence and 
self-reliance. 



1. Dressing one elf 

2. Caring for personal clothing 

3. Orientation to surroundings 

A. Ambulation and use of public and private transpor- 
tation 

5. Caring for living area (other than those services 
provided by facility) 

6. Initiative and motivation 

7. Organizing of tine and activities and proper, 
effective use of adaptive devices 

These are but a few of the cany components that are 
considered to be a part of dally independent func- 
tioning. 



There are a variety of programs available to c«iet these 
particular needs. For example, in the areas of cloth- 
ing care, it would be very helpful to have either a 
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feMERGING AMERICAN LIFESTYLES: IMPLICATIONS FOR PAiOC 
AND RECREATION PROFESSIONALS 

Donald W. Peterson^ San Diego State University 



Abstract 

This paper presents findings which suggest changes In 
American attitudes, values and lifestyles. The paper 
alto presents a typology of American adults clustered 
on factors useful to both social and corporate planners. 

Introduction 

Changes In American attitudes, values and lifestyles 
Inevitably Impact on the political priority (and levels 
of funding) given to such Important Issues as the pre- 
servation and restoration of the natural environment, 
support for public recreation areas and facilities » 
continued protection of personal freedoms, and other 
matters of vital concern to members of the Park and 
Recreation profession. Identifying and analysing the 
rate, direction and Implications of the«e changes Is 
an Integral phase of a comprehensive long range plan. 

Attltudlnal data Is often unreliable, unavailable, un- 
usable or some combination thereof. Nevertheless, the 
need to plan for the future still exists and the need 
to anticipate the Impact of changing attitudes, values 
and lifestyles grows even greater. 

The purpose of this paper Is to address these needs by 
presenting selected, non-proprietary findings of re- 
search coming from the Stanford Research International's 
Values and Lifestyles (VALS) program^ which are re- 
ported In M book, written by Arnold Mitchell titled 
Nine American Lifestyles (Mitchell, 1983). More spe- 
cifically this paper provides a background for a dis- 
cussion of the potential implications of the VALS 
findings . 

Those of us who work in the field of Parks and Recrea- 
tion have not had much to cheer about lately. The 
gradual erosion of our tax base coupled with subtle 
shifts in public policies have tended to make us some- 
what wary of the future. Thus it is heartening to re- 
port that the VALS*s findings strongly suggest that 
American society may at last be moving in a direction 
compatible with the goals and ideals of the Park and 
Recreation profession. 

According to the VALS data and Mitchell, our society 
appears to be moving toward a way of life that combines 
the best of the existing social ethic with a social 
ethic that, for want of a better term, can be called a 
"60' s*' ethic. In theory at least, a small cadre of 
inner-directed Americans is the leading edge of a potur 
tial social revolution. These "Inner-directed 's" arc, 
in many ways, reminiitcent of the idealistic young people 
of the 1960's. Motivated by the senses, ("Goose Pimple" 



^These findings are part of the Stanford Research 
International's, "Values and Lifestyles" Program. 
Initiated In May 1978, the VALS program has been 
financed by more than 70 companies including All 
State Insurance, Coming Glass, Ford, General Tele- 
phone and Electronics, Hallmark Cards, Levi Strauss, 
Mercedes Benz, New York Telephone, Plllsbury, Shell, 
Time, Uestinghouse, Weyerhauser, and Xerox. A major 
purpose of the VALS program was to identify American 
values and lifestyles for purposes of both corporate 
planning and analysis of social trends. 



motivated, as Mitchell would say), they measure the 
worth of an experience or artifact largely as a function 
of the visceral reaction produced somewhere within. 
Inner-Directed *s abhor artificiality in things and 
people. They are, for the most pa ^t, committed to a 
clean, natural environment and most of all they want to 
experience life. The kind of lifestyle we have been 
advocating for over eighty-five years. 

The other good news is that the Inner-Directed 's are 
predicted to almost double by 1990. If these predic- 
tlons of growth are accurate they are significant to 
those of us that work in the field of Parks and Recrea- 
tion for at least two reasons. First, it means we will 
have to re-evaluate the "kind" of programs we offer 
(less artificiality, more visceral). Second, it signi- 
fies a shift in the "number" of people seeking these 
kinds of experience's. 

The Inner-Directed 's are, however, only one of four 
groups used in the typology developed for the VALS pro- 
gram and reported in Mitchell's book. The typology, in 
and of itself, is interesting and has potential appli- 
cation in the field of Parks and Recreation (e.g., 
identifying adult program populations) . 

According to this typology, American society can be 
broadly classified into four different groups and sub- 
classified into nine different lifestyles (TABLE 1). The 
four categories Include: (1) Need-Driven; (2) Outward- 
ly-Driven j (3) Inwardly- Driven and (A) Integrated. 

TABLE 1 

LIFESTYLE CATEGORIES 



LIFESTYLE 



PERCENT OF 
THE ADULT 
POPUUTION 



MILLIONS OF 
ADULTS 



I 


NEED-DRIVEN 


11 




17 






1. Survivors 




4 




6 




2. Sustainers 




7 




11 


II 


OUTER-DIRECTED 


67 




106 






3. Belor^gcrs 




35 




57 




A* Emulators 




10 




16 




5. Achievers 




22 




35 


III 


INNER-DIRECTED 


20 




32 






6« I-Am-Me 




5 




8 




7. Experiential 




7 




11 




8* Societally 




8 




13 




Conscious 










IV 


INTEGRATED 


2 




3 






9. Integrated 


(same as 


the larger category ^ 






TOTALS 


100 


100 




157 



NEED DRIVEN AMERICANS ClU OF THE POPUUTION) 
The Need-Driven Americans Include two lifestyle groups, 
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tht Survlvjrt and the Sutc«inert. Both lifescylts are 
■otlvattd prlajirily, if not entirely, by the desire to 
■erely survive. Questions of life satisfaction, idf- 
fulfill&«tit, «^** leisure take on quite different mean- 
ings for individuals within these two groups. They are 
the farthest retx^ved from the cultural mainstream of 
Anerican life, as Mitchell notes, they are the "least 
psychologically free." 

Protecting the interests of this group has traditional- 
ly been a primary goal and responsibility of service 
professions like Parks and Recreation. To our credit 
we have voiked hard to improve the quality of life for 
th« "Need-Driven" people. To our chagrin we have only 
been partially successful. 

SURVIVORS ; The six million Survivors ("need-driven" 
people) arc the "wor»t*-off" group financially, 
are the oldear (^5+) , least educated, «rd the least 
likely to be ctirreitly married. They do not eat well, 
or exercise tfto^. And, not surprisingly, they are the 
most unhappy y group in the typology. 

Survivors are more distrustful of people than any other 
group yet they are the least like*y to see themselves 
rebelling against the status-quo. They view the future 
without hope or motivation. 

Survivors are severely restricted in their recreational 
behaviors because of age, education and the lack of 
money. Television is their primary source of entertain- 
ment. 

Most typical of the survivors are the countless older 
women who rely on social security to see them through 
each trying month. If ever a group exemplified the 
need for the full range of public services (including 
Parka and Recreation) it is the survivors. 

SUSTAINERS * The eleven million p/ults in this lifestyle 
group are much younger, more an«ry about their situation, 
and more prone to do something about it than are Survi- 
vors. Many are ?ooking for work (15Z) , many work only 
part time (IIZ), most live on the edge of poverty, (ave- 
rage househoIU income around $11,000), most have medium 
to low educational backgrounds, only about 8Z have white 
collar jobs, the ratio of minorities is high (21Z black 
and 13Z hispanic) . 

Although there are some similarities, Sustaincrs arc 
different from Survivors. Sustainers not only feci 
left out of society... they resent it. 

They have a great need to feel part of a larger group. 
They get very little satisfaction from friends or job. 
Next to the Survivors they are the most unhappy. 

Sustaincrs also rely on television for their main source 
of entertainment. Sustainers, however, think of them- 
selves as more "with it" than do Sur/lvors and tend to 
seek more hedonistic lifestyli^^.. In short they arc an- 
gry and dissatisfied with their lot in life and they 
often turn to pleasures of the flesh and Lady Luck for 
self-satisfaction . 

To a certain extent it could be said that the Park and 
Recreation movement came into being because of this 
group, or more accurately because of the pre-adult ver- 
sion of this group. Perhaps more than any other, this 
has traditionally been the group used to Justify annual 
budgets with a "keep them off the streets" rationale and 
mentality. They are the street people. Many are older, 
or former members of teen-gangs, potential criminals 
lurking in the ghettos of America. These out-of-work 
desperate Americans live by a pragmatic code that says 
"whatever works is good." 



OUTER-DIRECTED AMERICANS {i>7X OF THE POPULATION) 

The Outer-Directeds are the largest group (over 100 mil- 
lion) in the typology and can be thought of being 
middle-class America. The Outer-Directed Americans con- 
tain three lifestyle sub-classifications: Kelongers, 
Emulators and Achievers. Whereas it is relatively easy 
to understand the concept of "Need" Driven, Outer-Direc- 
ted is somewhat more complicated. Mitchell defines Out- 
er-Directed as people who "conduct themselves in accord 
with what they think others will think. Since "out 
there" is paramount, this tends to create ways of life 
geared to the visible, tangible, and materialistic" 
(Mitchell, 1983). 

Outer-Directeds are less fearful, less despairing and 
less suspicious and, in general, they are much hcippier 
than the Need-Driven groups. 

BELONGERS : This lifestyle group more than any other 
typifies middle America. They are the largest of the 
nine lifestyle sub-groups (57 million). They tend to 
be middle age, middle income, white, female, more likely 
to live in towns and the wide open country than in the 
cities and suburbs. They also tend to be conservative 
and underreprescnted in technical,, professional, man- 
agerial, and administrative occupations. Their average 
incomes are close to the national average ($17,300 in 
1979) and about lOZ make over $30,000. 

Belongers are happy with the way things are. More con- 
ventional than experimental, they place great value on 
the family and they are more likely than any other group 
to disapprove of the changing moral values (particularly 
sexual values). 

Belongers do not have high participation rates in "vigo- 
rous activities, cultural pursuits, inner-growth activi- 
"^^^c, adult education use of libraries, pleasur«t and 
business travel, use of credit cards and reading of most 
types of magazines." They are less likely to spend on 
faddlfth activities but rather prefer home and family 
activities including gardening and baking, needlework, 
collecting recipes, writing letters, sending greeting 
car(!s, and watching TV (especially during daylight 
hours). Their activity pattern suggests a deep desire 
to be part of the i-.oBBunity, to "fit in." In only 20 
of the 170 areas covered in the VALS survey do they de- 
viate from the national norm by more than ten percentage 
points. ThiS contrasts with 100 for the Survivors and 
59 for the Sustainers. 

The sheer size of this lifestyle group gives them lever- 
age in matters affecting their welfare. They make up a 
large portion of the population we serve. To a large 
extent it is this group that provides the base of sup- 
port, fiscal and psychological, that we need to run our 
programs. In essence, it is this group that creates the 
program demand that drives the budget. 

EMULATORS ; This group is made up of 16 million adults, 
mostly single young men (median age is twenty-seven). 

Although poorly educated, most hold down full-time Jobs 
in the city. They are cmbitlous, and hard wcking. In 
1979 over half had household income between $13,000 and 
$25,000, and 17Z Oisually two Income homes) made more. 
Almost all are high school graduates and approximately 
25% have attended college. 

Emulators love a party. They would like to see marijua- 
na legalized and .they resent social Institutions intrud- 
ing on individual freedoms. They see themselves as 
"swingers," and they approve of sex between unmarried 
people. 

Ironically, emulators are very conventional in terns of 
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national activity norms (second only to Belongers) • 
Thty tend to copy (emulate) the patterns of others ra- 
ther than express their own desires. "The activity 
patterns of Emulators bespeak a young group, neither 
intellectual nor artiatic» not oriented to people or the 
home» aocially inclined but without the financial re- 
sources required for extensive use of credit cards » 
pieaaure travel » or fashionable dining out. They favor 
bowlings pool/billarda» visits to night clubs or disco *s» 
video games » poker » eating dinner while watching TV and 
they believe that TV is getting better. 

Emulators are really nothing more than frustrated 
Achievers* They want to have money, power and the sta- 
tua but for whatever reason have been unable to m^ke it. 
They arc not a very happy group. 

Relative to their needs » it ia fair to say that Emula- 
tora have not been accorded the same priority as Be- 
longers from recreation programers. Relatively small 
in number^ politically inept» and unable to command 
much empathy from the larger community » it is no wonder 
that they are often given a low priority on matters 
affecting their interests. 

ACHIEVERS ; In terns of our traditional views of success 
the 32 miUion achievers are the most successful group 
in the typology. They are "the" upper-middle-class. 
This male dominate \ group (15 million women and 22 mil- 
lion men> has a median age of forty-three. The hallmark 
of this group is money. Their 1979 average income was 
§31,400 with 5% having income over 75,000. Ninety-five 
percent are Caucasians, with almost half working in pro- 
fessional, technical, managerial, or administrative 
positions. Twenty-one percent are self-employed and 
only It are looking for work. 

Achievers are very happy with the way things are (they 
helped to make them that way). Ihey are a conservative, 
self-confident lifestyle group. Their wealth as well 
as their education and their position within the work 
force give this group an inordinate amount of power for 
their size. They are in charge and therefore can con- 
trol most of the events that shape their lives. 

As might be expected they score high in activities like ' 
golf, attending cultural events, travel and events that 
are associated with wealth. Surprisingly they are not 
very tied into the arts, and seem indifferent to many 
health related concerns. They love to watch sporting 
events on TV and they are heavy patrons of professional, 
college, and high school sports events. 

By and large it is unlikely that this group would rely 
on the services of the Park and Recreation profession 
as much as the other groups in the typology. This is 
not meant to suggest that this group does use cccreatior 
areas like municipal golf courses, or local, state ar^ 
national parks. To the contrary, compared to the Survi- 
vors, Achievers are probably heavier users of our areas, 
facilities and programs. The difference is they are not 
as dependent on them. Their access to other forms of 
pleasure is much greater. 

INNER-DIRECTED AMERICANS (20X OF THE POPUUTION) 

There arc three Inner-Directed lifestyle groups (I-AM- 
H£*s; Experiential *s and Societally Conscious). Along 
with the Integrated they are the most interesting group 
in the typology because they arc the wave of the future. 
As mentioned earlier they appear to be the fastest grow- 
ing segment of society. They are setting the trends, 
Ol or re accurately, values and lifestyles for the Outer- 
Directeds to follow. Inner-Directed *s typically grew 
up in Outer-Directed families but failed to find satis- 
faction in the lifestyles of their Outer-Directed pa- 
rents. Perhaps as a symbol of their dissatisfaction 
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they determined to live in ways diametrically opposed 
to that of their parents. Rather than respond to cues 
from the world "out there", they chose, instead to 
listen to the dictates of their senses, to act on cueit 
coming from within, in other words to be Inner-Directel. 

I-AM-ME's ! The I-AM-ME's are in some ways the least 
likeable, or at least the most difficult for older 
adults to understand, of the nine lifestyle groups. 
They are the young, single children of the affluent 
Achievers. They are usually students or Just starting 
in a nev job. The t-AM-ME*s possess a unique highly 
expressive lifet;tyle almost surely originating in un- 
inhibited individualism, facilitated by favored economic 
and social circumstances. They are the most active of 
the nine lifestyle groups. They are more likely to be 
involved in risk recreation than other groups, yet, they 
are in many ways more conservative than the other two 
Inner-Directed groups (e.g., they did not report a 
single instance of cohabitation). 

They are seldom found watching TV. Instead they are 
committed to recreational activities and they come 
from homes which are highest in ownership of recrea- 
tional equipment (e.g., camping/backpacking, exercise 
equipment, motorcycles, and racing bicycles. 

The I-AH-HE*s like to eat (fast foods), drink alcoholic 
beverages, and smoke cigarettes more than any other life* 
style group. They are often the source of the non- 
conforming fads that create generational tensions. 

The high demand, high expectations and the low inhibi- 
tions of this sroup have often given this group a dis- 
proportionate share of Park and Recreation resources. 

EXPERIENTIAL' s ; The nine million Experiential 's are 
slightly older than the I-AM-ME's (median age twenty- 
seven). They are one of the fastest growing groups in 
the typology (expected to almost, iouble by X990). They, 
along with the Societally-C^'^scious, offer the most 
hop*i for the future. T^'^y are "powerfully inner- 
directed people— happ^ , in personal living but full of 
doubts about the way the system works." They live some- 
what apart from others preferring to rely on themselves. 

Experiential* s welcome the new and different, prefer 
process over product, tend toward vigorous, outdoor 
sports (mountain climbing, hang-gliding, cross-country 
skiing). Perhaps because of the high value they place 
on experience, they support the legalisation of mari- 
Juanftr Are very liberal in their sexual attitudes and 
behaviors and their support for women's movement. They 
are outspoken in their support for environmental issues 
ranging from pollution to land use. 

The Experiental's &re in many ways a grown-up version 
of the I-AM-ME*s yet they attend fewer college and high 
school sports, fewer x-ratcd movies, bowl less, play 
less pool/billiards, chess, backgammon, and do less 
backpacking and motorboating. 

Experientials are more committed to the spiritual, meta- 
physical aspects of life. They are more likely to medi- 
tate and there is evidence that suggests their involve- 
ment with cultural and educational activities is on the 
rise. 

This group is of special interest to the Park and Rec- 
reation profession. Not only is it one of the fastest 
growing lifestyles in the typology, the direction of 
growth, at least insofar as environmental issues are 
concerned, is clearly supportive of long stated Park 
and Recreation goals. 

SOCIETALLY-CONSCIOUS: This group is also expected to 
increase dramatically by 1990. The Societally-Conscious 
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are more educated, and more dedicated to changing the 
system from within. They are the most nsture of the 
Inner-Directed's. The "Societally Conscious'* feel that 
they can make a difference if they speak out and sup- 
port issues of social concern. 

The Societally Conscious support functional ^healthful, 
nonpolluting, durable, replaceable, esthetically pleas- 
ing, energy saving products. They are more likely to 
participate in activities that are both healthful and 
ecologically sound (^g.awinming, cycling. Jogging, gym 
exercizing, sailing) . They do not watch much TV, ex- 
cept, like the Achievers they like to view sport ins 
programs* 

This lifestyle group, like the Experiental*s, should be 
of special interest to Park and Recreation profession- 
als. First, because they, like the Experientals, also 
advocate the valuea of our profession, second because 
the rest of the nation appears to be moving in the di- 
rections of the Societally Conscious, and third, they 
are a formidable political and economical force to 
reckon with. 

INTEGRATED (2Z OF THE POPUT-ATION) 

This lifestyle group is smallest in the typology (3 mil- 
lion adults), and the most difficu?** to identify. In 
fact, this group exists in theory only* That is to say 
the VALS researchers and Mitchell, hypothesize that the 
Integrated 's exist even though there is no specific 
data to support such a hypothesis. They believe that 
the Integrated *s are thoae few Achievers who have made 
it financially and for one reason or another choa^n to 
ftdopt the values of the Societally Conscious. Or they 
are the Societally Conscious that retain some of the 
values of the Achievers* '*We believe tht^y tend to be 
fifty-fifty Achiever and Societally Conscioua* We think 
that most are people of middle or upper years, with a 
few in their twenties. We assume that most are rela- 
tively prosperous, happy people most numerous in occu- 
pations calling for good educations - notable managers, 
administrators y technical people, and members of the 
professions.*' (Mitchell, 1983) 

The Integrated are described by Mitchell in terms that 
remind one of the aelf-actualized persons described by 
Abraham Maslow* They are happy with the status o /et 
ready and willing to sacrifice in the name of larg * 
societal concerns. They would not hesitate to lobt 
for environmental Issues, personal freedoms and voxx 
peace. On the other hand they ai:e less likely to make 
Important decisions based entirely on intuition or feel- 
ings. They combine the best of the past with the best 
of the present* 

DISCUSSIOH: 

The VALS's typology Just described is Interesting for 
a number of reasons. To begin with, it is & convenient 
way of conceptualizing the full range of adult popula- 
tions* We can sympathize with the plight of the pover- 
ty striken Survivors, admire th^^ vision of the Integ- 
rated 's and criticize *:he self-lt;dulgence of the I-AH- 
ME's, because they are lifes^tyles we have seen and can 
relate to* Many Traditional typologies are so open 
ended it is difficult to empathize with individuals in 
certain clasaif ications* For example, many planners 
use "age" to classify adults (teenager, young adult, 
middle-aged. Senior Citizen)* The range of attitudes, 
values and lifestyles in each of these age categories 
is so great that it is virtually impossible to make any 
general statements about them* To a lesser extent the 
same thing can be said about income, education and 
occupation classifications* 
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to understand why the typology is rooted in consumer 
terminology* These planners want to know what products 
are most likely to sell over the next ten years, what 
new products they should develop, and what existing 
products they should abandon* Corporate planners are 
interested in the purchase power and the purchase moti- 
vation of the nine lifestyles. Recreation planners, on 
the other hand, are more interested in the unmet needs 
of the nine lifestyles. 

In addition to providing) a potentially useful way of 
classifying our adult populations, the VALS's program 
suggests subtle shifts in American lifestyles and valued 
that may alter public demand and expectations of Park 
and Recreation agencies. By 1988, according to the VALS 
program predictions, the number of Inner-Directed 's will 
increase by over twenty million people, making it the 
fasteat growing segment of the population. If the atti- 
tudes, values and lifeatyles of the Inner-Directed 's 
are diffused into the other components of the population 
as the VALS program suggests the long-term implications 
are staggering. Viewed in the most optimistic terms it 
suggests that American society may eventually abandon 
its long love affair with recreational activities that 
emphasize or encourage conspicuous consumption, mater- 
ialism, competition and environmental apathy in favor 
of activities that are less costly in natural and fiscal 

resources and yet more intrinsically regarding a 

change that has long been advocated by the Park and Re- 
creation profession and one that la long overdue. 

Finally, it should be noted that there la conaiderable 
support for the predictions made by Mitchell and the 
VALS 'a program. Dtniel Yankelovich, using totally dif- 
ferent data, alao reports that a social revolution may 
be in progress, and that it is being led by a small 
cadre^ (17% of the population) of educated young people* 
Like Mitchell, Yankelovich suggests that the direction, 
of change, although not yet fully understood, may well 
be in a direction similar to that of the Inner-Dlrec- 
ted's* Both researchers urge us to be aware of these 
changes, anticipate their consequences and to the ex- 
tent poseible help to shape their direction. 

For some people, a book like Mitchell's may do no more 
than raise their level of awareness, keep them in tune 
with the times. For others the book raises questions 
about agency goals and program adaptability. For still 
others, it raises hopes for the future* 
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CLINICAL HYPNOSIS: A POSSIBLE ADJUNCT TO THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 
Richard Gordin, Utah State Untversity 



Abstract 

This paper presents an introduction to stress management 
in the therapeutic recreation setting. In particular, 
this paper presents an introduction to clinical hypnosis, 
the uses of hypnosis in the therapeutic recreation 
setting, and sample programs for implementation. The 
common inyths about hypnosis are explored. Th-* suitabil- 
ity of hypnosis to the above mentioned settii.j is also 
discussed. 

Introduction 

What is hypnosis? There are many myths about hypnosis 
that remain in society's perception of the word. One 
of the most common misconceptions about hypnosis is 
that someone (the hypnotist or hypnotherapist) takes 
control of your mind in hypnosis. This is simply not 
true. No one can be hypnotized if he or she does not 
wish to be hypnotized. No one can make you reveal 
sensitive information about yourself in hypnosis that 
you do not wish to reveal. There i^ always that "hidden 
observer" that protects your inner most thoughts. 
Another misconception *s that hypnosis is the equivalent 
of sleep. Although the word hypnosis is derived from 
the Greek word "hypnos" which means sleep, actually 
the state of hypnosis is not the same as sleep. A few 
individuals may enter what is called somnambulistic 
trance or the deepest level of hypnosis* However, 
almost everyone remembers what happened in hypnosis 
unless some posthypnotic suggestions for amnesia were 
given and accepted by the unconscious mind. Hypnociis 
is really a state of intense concentration and focusea 
attention. There is nothing mystical or magical about 
hypnosis. Host people have experienced a light state 
of hypnosis several times in their lifetimes. For 
instance, hypnosis is a natural state that humans and 
even animals slip into several tinws without really 
recognizing that they are in hypnosis. How many times 
have you been preoccupied with a thought and lost track 
of the tine, your surroundings and perception of space? 
Have you ever tried to gain the attention of a four-year- 
old child who is intensely watching a favorite television 
program? What happened to the time when you were so 
completely absorbed in a good novel? All of these 
examples are light states of hypnosis. Another myth 
about hypnosis is that it has religious connotations. 
Hypnosis is not associated with any one religion. 
However, similar altered states of consciousness have 
been experienced as reliaious phenomena throughout the 
centuries. Jencks (1984) reported that the earliest 
know medical text in breathing therapy was engraved 
in China on 12 small jade plates in the 6th century 
B.C. The Hatha yoga branch of circa 200 B.C. made use 
of retention, rhythms and locks. Trancendental medita- 
tion, autogenic training, progressive relaxation, 
biofeedback, sophrology, suggestopedia and other forms 
of altered states of consciousness all have common 
physiological and psychological ramifications for the 
individual practitioner. Another common myth of hypnosis 
is spontaneous talking. The person needs to be assured 
that he will not reveal sensitive information that he 
v/ishes to keep secret. However, it is important to 
assure the person that one can talk while in hypnosis 
and not disturb the trance state. The myth that one 
will enter hypnosis and not come out of the state is 
another common fear encountered with clients. The client 
needs to be assured that this will not happen and that 
the client is in complete control of his trance. The 
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satisfactory hypnotic trancs. Preparing the person 
for trance is perhaps the most Important aspect of the 
hypnotherapeutic process. Therefore, a thorough dis- 
cussion of these myths is a necessity. The rapport 
that is established between the hypnotist and the client 
is of utmost importance. One should always remember 
that by informing the client about hypnosis and the 
control the client maintains over "this altered state" 
in reality makes all hypnosis self-hypnosis. The client 
is the one who induces hypnosis and the person working 
with the client is simply a facilitator. Breathing 
is a natural adjunct to the hypnotic process. Jencks 
(1984) has written that "breathing measures can be used 
by themselves as hetero- or self- "mmi-hypnoses" or 
they can be incorporated into any therapeutic or stress- 
ameliorating hypnotic procedure. The efficacy of what- 
ever hypnotic method is used, is decreased by not 
utilizing the effect of the breathing phases" (p. 33). 

The intent of this paper is to introduce a program of 
relaxation training into the therapeutic recreation 
setting for possible inclusion into to traditional 
program offerings. The author Is an advocate of addino 
systematic relaxation training (e.g., hypnosis) to many 
facets of therapeutic services already offered In 
society today. For example, Sweden recently Incorpor- 
ated relaxation training into the public school systerr 
as a regular part of the instructional day (Settarlinn 
& Patricksson, 1982). Gordin (1985) has recommended 
a stress management program for family recreation 
pursuits. Stress reduction exercises have been recom- 
mended for businessmen, students* housewives and nurses 
(Jencks, 1984). This does not mean that the author 
recommends that the therapeutic recreation therapist 
should become invovled in psychotherapy. On the 
contrary, it would be unethical to* do so. The author 
is suggesting that some form of altered state (I.e., 
hypnosis, autogenic training, progressive relaxation 
for some clients. This relaxation training should only 
be included if taught from a teaching model not a 
medical model. Hypnosis is only one such model In such 
a program. It must be reiterated that this type of 
program way be contraindicated in some programs of 
therapeutic recreation and for some clients. These 
limitations will now be discussed. 

Applicability to Therapeutic Recreation 

The traditional clientele involved in a therapeutic 
recreation setting usually falls into one of t.^c 
foUowinq catagories: (a) mentally handicapped, (b) 
elderly (infirmed), (c) physically handicapped, (d) 
emotionally disturbed, (e) alcohol/drug dependents, 
(f) incarcerated individuals and (g) sensory im'^alred 
(Kelsey, 1983). The author will now try to clarify 
the applicaoility of .hypnosis, in particular, d 
relaxation/stress management training In general for 
these subgroups of clients. Hypnosis has traditionally 
been utilized with various forms of mental handicaps 
including autism, dyslexia, and others. One of the 
mandatory requirements for such treatment, as with all 
uses of hypnosis, is that the hypnotist shouH attempt 
no processes that he can not or is not qualified to 
attempt without utilizing hypnosis. That is. If one 
is not a licensed phychotherapist, one should not 
attempt hypnotherapy. There are three stages of 
hypnosis: (a) induction/deepening, (b) utilization 
and (c) dehypnotization. The first and third stages 
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are easy to learn. What you do in utilization is 
crucial. Therefo-e, it must be stressed that one should 
not indiscriminantly use hypnosis as i panacea for all 
ills. Hypnotherapy has been shown to improve the 
dyslexic symptoms of 75X of the child patients in one 
study (Crasilneck & Hall, 1975). However, the results 
for all forms of mental handicaps have been equivocal. 

Chiasson (1984) has utilized hypnosis for numerous 
conditions including multiple sclerosis, alateral 
sclerosis, headaches, essential hypertension c ,J perni 
clous anemia. Hypnosis can also be used for pnysical 
rehabilitation in numerous ways. It has facilitated 
speech recovery and relieved spasms and can speed up 
muscle coordination. Chiasson reported: 

"The best str.y I can mention relates to 
Or. Milton Erickson. After his second 
attack of polio, he received a telephone 
call from two neurologists who had 
conducted an examination. He was told 
he would not be able to walk and he 
would not be able to use his right arm. 
He replied, "You darn fool. How do 
you think I got over to the phone, 
and what do you think I am holding it 
with"? 

Carl and Stephanie Simonton have been conducting some 
very interesting research with cancer patients. These 
researchers have the patients utilize hypnosis and 
visualization to help their natural immune systems to 
co«b«t the metastisis of the disease. The Simontons 
have seen significant remissions in som of their 
patients. 

Use of hypnosis with stverley disturbed patients has 
been equivocal support in the literature. It seems 
that control Is the critical concern and with proper 
safeguards the use of hypnosis with these clients is 
indicated. However, as stated earlier this Is clearly 
out the domain of an unqualified professional. Hypnosis 
could be contraindicated with many of these pfitients. 

Chemical dependency has qualities of both an addiction 
and a habit. The degree of each depends upon the abuse 
substance. Hypnosis can be used to minimize addictive 
withdrawal symptoms or can be directed toward changing 
the habit pattern. In either case, hypnosis is rarely 
indicated as the treatment of choice for alcoholism 
or drug dependency. Rather, it should be employed as 
one therapeutic modality in a comprehensive treatment 
program. 

Less Is known about the use of hypnosis with the other 
above mentioned populations and will not be addressed 
in this paper. 

Auto-hypnosis: How to Implement 

When you first learn self-hypnosis it is best way to 
learn is to have a qualified person teach you this 
valuable skill. You can detet^ine who is qualified 
by utilizing the qualification already mentioned in 
this paper. That is, one should not attempt an/thing 
in hypnosis that he is not qualified to do out of 
hypnosis. Therefore, a qualified psychologist, physician 
dentist or other qualified health care professional 
can help you. If you are unsure of the hypnotist's 
qualifications then ask her about them. The American 
Society of Clinical Hypnosis (ASCH) maintains a registry 
of qualified individuals or in this state the Utah 
Society of Clinical Hypnosis (USCH) can also refer to 
competent individuals. Learning to hypnotize yourself 
from a book can sometimes be difficult. Hammond (1984) 
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has written an excellent book entitled Manual for Self- 
Hypnosis. In this book, he divides learning hypnosis 
into four steps. Step one is the induction phase, 
followed by the deepening stage, trance work and return 
to pleasant Imagery and awakening. Th s is an excellent 
manual for introducing an individual to self-h/pnosls. 

One of the best models for learning self-hypnosis is 
called Modified Autogenic Training (HAT) (Krenz, 1983). 
Modified Autogenic Training combines Schultz's Standard 
Autogenic Training (SAT) with breathing exercises that 
utilize natural breathing cycles to Increase relaxation 
effects. Krenz (1983) suggests that the MAT training 
can take place either In a sitting or lying position. 
The client should take three deep exhalations and ask 
himself if any part of his body is uncomfortable^. If 
so, then one should reposition the uncomfortable part 
and take three more deep exhalations before proceeding. 
Krenz then guides the client through a seven-week 
program of progressive exercises concentrating on 
neaviness of limbs, warmth of limbs, heartbeat, 
respiration, warm body center and pleasantly cool 
forehead. This systematic 7-week program is an 
excellent way to introduce people to a therapeutic 
program in relaxation. MAT is a form of self-hypnosis, 
however, it was developed as a teaching model for 
relaxation and not a medical model. The "healthy" 
individual does not need to approach hypnosis through 
a medical model. 

Another aspect of stress management in therapeutic 
recreation that can be utilized -Is to teach a person 
to utilize several short mini-trances each day. 
Breathing patterr.s art^ a natural way to Implement a 
breathing program and an excellent guide to read is 
Manual on Respiration for Relaxation, Invigoration, 
and Special Accomplishment (Jencks, 1974). 

Summary 

It is important to remember that hypnosis Is a very 
valuable tool in the hands of the competent professional. 
This paper does not directly address stage hypnotism. 
In fact, this author finds this type of abuse of 
hypnosis as offensive and unethical. What this paper 
has attempted to do is to alleviate som common fears 
surrounding the therapeutic use of hypnosis and to 
promote exploration by other health care professionals 
into possible use as an adjunct to already existing 
programs such as therapeutic recreation. Hypnosis Is 
not a panacea for all ills. A trained, qualified 
individual should supervise the hypnotic work with most 
populations in therapeutic recreation. However, it 
is up to the qualified individuals in the field to 
obtain training in hypnosis. Several organizations 
have been studying nypnosis for many years. The field 
is finding new scientific information each day. In 
the right hands hypnosis can be beneficial to many 
people. The final purpose of this paper was to 
encourage further exploration by reading several of 
the mentioned books and papers on this exciting subject. 
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IMPACT FEES FOR PARKS ANO RECREATION 
Craig W. Kelsey, Utah State University 



The Nightmare 

It's night time and the late suiwner breeze gently floats 
through the window and the moon outlines the figure of 
a person flashing through nightmares as rest does not 
come. It's typical for one in this line of work to 
experience this nightly rush of ghosts and haughting 
hordes of demons. What type of work would generate 
such discomfort and what do these night tine visitors 
want? For the parks and recreation professional, the 
answer is easy the ghost is the figure of an empty 
budget, the haughting hordes are all those programs 
and projects that scream for consideration and th»' 
nightmare is forever torchering the administrator with 
these words: Vhere are you going to get the money? 
Where are you going to get the money? 

The Ghost-Buster 

As the parks and recreation administrator awakes to 
his own screams of, "I don't know, I just don't know" as 
he falls out of bed, lunging for the phone. The 
administrator wife awakened by this all to physical 
sitiuation says, "Vho are you going to call?" And the 
parks and recreation professional says, "Who else, 
Ghost-Busters." 

Definitions of Impact Fees 

One of the new and innovative "ghost-busters" available 
to the parks and recreation govemwental setting in 
the concept of impact fees. An Impact Fee is a one 
time assessment made on the construction of a new house, 
conwercial building, condominiun, apartment structure, 
public building or mobile home area. The developer 
or builder of this structure is required to pay a fee 
as part of the "permission processing procedure" to 
help off set the impact that the users of that structure 
will have on the parks and recreation of that area. 
For example a real esUte developer is putting together 
a 90 unit home site sub-division in a newly developed 
area of the community. As part of the legal proun to 
receive permits to build their 90 housing units, the 
developer pays an impact fee for parks and recreation 
of $200 per housing unit. The $18,000 generated from 
these fees goes into a special impact fee account for 
that sub-division area. The parks and recreation 
department now has available $18,000 to purchase park 
land and develop the sit for use by the local residents 
or that sub-division area. Generally, of course, the 
developer would pass the impact fee along to the 
purchaser of the home as part of the first purchase 
price. 

Im^jact Fee Development 

For a local community to develop an Impact Fee system 
requires a great dedl of legal development and public 
impact, and of course, a commitment by local political 
leaders. The specific legal development for such a 
system would be peculiar for that community, however, 
an impact fee system would follow very closely the 
wording of a "public access to city services" laws 
already existing in the community. An example of a 
fee structure might be as follows: 





IMPACT FEE GUIDELINES 


PUBLIC 
SERVICE 






FEE SCHEDULE 




Housi 
Unit 


ng 


Commercial 
Building 


Public/ 

Church 

Building 


Mobile 

Home/ 

RVP 


Moteiy 
Apart- 
ments 


Power, 
Sewer, 
Water 


$750 


$1,500 


$3,000 


$750 
first 
$300 
addit. 


$750 
first 
$300 
addit. 


Roadways 


$300 


$500 


$500 


$300 


$300 


Parks and 

Recreation 

Etc. 


$200 


$200 


$200 


$200 


$200 



Developers and home builders feel concerned about 
appropriations for public services occurring In this 
fashion however, it makes sense that those for whom 
services are developed pay the primary bulk of those 
costs. 



IMPACT FEE RATIONALE 

There are several positive aspects to the rationale 
behind impact fees and a few negative concerns. The 
following chart details those positive features. 



POSITIVE RATIONALE BEHIND IMPACT FEES 



1. Charge only for new development within a specific 
area of the community. 

2. Charge only the primary users of the new parks and 
recreation area (local residents). 

3. Charge is "hidden" in the sense that its built 
within the cost of the structure. 

4. Positive public attitude regarding charges to new 
developments rather than conmunlty wide. 

5. Charges serve as guaranteed monies for development 
costs for that area. 

xi. Collected fees can be used with "freedom" by p/r 
department as long as used for that area. 

7. The Impact of new developments on needed parks and 
recreation services are controlled. 

8. The fees allow for all residents to be charged 
equally, not based on value of structure. 

9. Theoretically, the development of new parks and 
recreation si»rvices in the area will Increase the 
actual dollar value of the area. 

10. The fee does not effect the current residents of 
the community only new developments. 

There exists some concern regarding impact fees as 
identified below: 
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POSSIBLE CONCERNS REGARDING IMPACT FEES 



h The cost is usually p«ssed-on to the home buyer 
rather than aborsed by builder as a cost. 

2. All development units would pay for the parks and 
recreation services with some choosing not to use 
those services, 

3. Depending on the neighborhood. Increased or alter 
Impact fees may be reeded. (High costs of land, 
major modifications, etc.) 

4. SoiTie argue a percent of protected home value systen 
Is more fair for basing the Impact fee structure. 



With the nightmare of lack of money always haughting 
the parks and recreation professional, the concept of 
Impact Fees to help "bust" those ghosts may be a real 
solution to the financial crisis of the department. 
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DEVELOPING A FAMILY PHILOSOPHY OF RECREATION 
Mikt Vandar Grland, Parks and Recraaclon, Ucah Scaca Unlvaralcy 



I had a dallghtful convarsation with an old high achool 
chuD thla paat suoaar. Davldaon (naia not changad; is 
a highly auccaaa£ul inauranca eunagar and aalaatun in 
tha Tri-Citiaa araa of tha Scata of Waahlngton* Howaver, 
th«t day wa vara not talking about inaurrnca but sports. 
What atartad out aa baing a raainiacanca for ua of 
baakatball atardom long ago quickly turnad into tha 
praaant*^ay challangat of bringing up cvo taanagara in 
today* a *'litcla laagua vara." 

.tow. Kind you, Davidaon vsan't Md aa ha talkad about 
tha proa and cona of littla laagua* What ha did ralaca, 
h«>wavar, was hia "acquired ^saraonal philoaophy" on 
sporta, racraacion, liccla laagua, and klda in ganaral. 

I waa plaaaad! You aaa, I teach a racraation philoaophy 
claaa at Utah Stata. (Davidaon didn't know thia at tha 
tiaa.) What Davidaon laamad in cha tranchaa of little 
.\aague coaching and parental guidance, I teech to osy 
etudente in. en upper .divieion perks and recreetion 
aanegemant cleee. 

Hopefully, thie clase givee the etudente the opportunity 
end chellenge co develop e p^reooal philoeophy on e 
veriacy of ieeues of iaportence in the perks end itcree* 
tion eree. Devideon hed' tekan thie proceee one etep 
further. He hed developed e pereooal racreetion/eporte 
philoeophy lor hie faaily , perticulerly hX% cvo eone. 

Jtiet how iMporCenc ie ic for femily l^edere to develop 
e recreetion philoeophy for Che faally unit? To ue in 
the recreetion field, ee prof eeeionale end preccicioners, 
heving perente develop pereonelized recreecional phlloe- 
ophiee nay be e comerecone for eucceeeful parenting. 
After ell, the old phreee, **the faally chat pleye 
together, steye together," oay ring ee a truth acre todey 
than ever. 

Whet ie involved in developing e personel philoeophy 
of recreetion for Che feaily? Perhepe the use of the 
old "nevspepere clotheelina," i.e., whot whet, when, 
where, why end how could help ue deteraine our neede. 

Who 

You eey this is logicelly enewered. Since chis ie e 
"femily philoeophy" Che "who" would include only che 
innediete feaily. This oay be true. However, the "who" 
aay eleo include eight other little leegers, one oppoe* 
ing tennie pleyar, si^ two ocher beech volleybell caaa~ 
mates. In othtr worde, yo^;^ ae the coordinator of your 
family's recreation direct your children/family into 
various recreetionel groupe. And, eech group will being 
different problems, etc. to your family. Whet you 
chooee to include ee your children's recrtetional bound- 
eriee (teams, etc.) hea a direct beering on whet your 
faally wili. learn. Do you went thea to leem teea 
eporce, i.e., eelf relience, ecc? Whac does your 
recrsstionel philoeophy say about the "who" you went 
involved? It cercainly could efface your children. 

Whet 

Whet types of recreetion ere you going to suggest foe 
your family? Will they be peseive (T.V. , spectetors) 
or active/creetive (the perticipetoi , artist) or some- 
where inbecween. Whet we recreetion professionals do 
know in our studies end reseerch is that recreecional 
pursuits chec leen towerd Che active/creetive seem to 



heve e much more poeitive effect on the indivicuel's 
peyche. Another wey of looking et this ie to eey thet 
choee who take a run/ewim/welk/hike, etc., eeem to feel 
better about cheaeelvee then thoee who ere wetching lote 
of T.V. ("prime" exemple of peesive mod%.) You ee the 
creetor of the "whet" type of recreetion ie beet for 
your feaily auet chooee between creetive end peeeive 
ecci.viti«e. Unfortunetely , eoaetiaee it'e eeeier to 
flop down in front of che T.V. ineceed of building e 
kice end flying ic in che neighborhood perk. The choice 
ie oure ee we develop our feaily recreation philoeophy. 

When 

The "when" in our recreetionel philoeophy includes che 
tiae coaaltaent we ere ellowing for our feaily recree- 
tion. Thie say include only the yeerly feaily vecetion 
ee exieted in ay feaily - ded wee e workaholic - to 
eoaeone like the locel fknetic recreetioniete who find 
a play or game period deily. My friend Devideon hee 
tvo eone* When che liccle leegue end soccer leegue 
eeeeone overlep during che euaaer, Devideon hee made 
a daa coaalCaent (when) which includee ushering hie 
boye nightly to one if not two geaae. Devideon 'e 
recreetion philoeophy includee e deily tla«. comaltaeat 
to hie faally. He finde thie coaaltaent worthwhile end 
fun. You have to decide the ia^^rtance of recreetion 
on e daily, weekly, aonthly, or yeerly beele. Thie ie 
your poreonal "when" coaaltaent to recreetion. 

Where 

If you have a "faaoue" beckyerd (where) ea eoae of ay 
eeeociatee do, your faidly doeen't need to leeve hoae, 
end perhepe the neighborhood will be rushing to your 
dooretep. Or you aay eend your children to the locel 
ttunicipel center. The "where" in your recreetionel 
philoeophy aay be laportenc for one reeeon - euper- 
vision. Soae folks convenlencly drop their children 
ec the locel pool to heve othere "bebyelt*" Other 
perents prefer the chellenge end the Joy Involved in 
being "where" the "where" ie. The supervlelon of their 
feaily *s recreetion is Important to thea end they went 
cocal involveaenc in che ceechlng and leemlng pheee. 

Why and How 

Perhepe che laet two newepeperman's queetlone, the "why" 
and "how" of a faally recreetion philoeophy, are che 
most important. You may heve heerd the phreee, "I 
never sew my children grow up. I wes too busy et the 
time." Or, "I mlseed my children's formative years 
altogether." Somewhere, somehow, many parents today 
ere making a commitment to be a pert of their femily 's 
cecrettCion education by developing a plenncd philoeophy. 
The "whye" are very prominent. Family coheelveneee. 
Feaily growth. Joy. Love, kelng the whollstlc perent. 
The "howe" becoac very eiaple. A tiae conaltaent. 
lerheps a monetery comoltment if "time ie money." 

Hany perents today seek che chellenge of developing end 
commlcclng to a recreational philosophy. We as recree- 
tionel professionals applaud such efforts. It was much 
more fun talking recreetion philosophies then insurance 
with my friend, Davidson. To me he was an enlightened 
parent who understood che importance of quality recrea- 
tion in his family's life. I seluce him. 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION LEADERSHIP; 
THE LIMITS OF RESPONSIBILin 

Danlttl L, Duacln, Saa Dlcgo State Unlveralty 



Abatract 

Sooner or latar moat outdoor rccraation laadara will ba 
facad with aoM fom of inaubordination by a. group oeir- 
btrCa). How tha laadar raaponda to that aituation ia 
tha aubjact of thia papar. Firat I recount an incident 
that happened to ae while leading a group of backpackera 
in Kinga Canyon Kational Park.. Then I diacuaa t; « ist- 
plicJitiona of that Incident for thoae who lead similar 
outinga. Finally X eeaeaa the outdoor recreation leed- 
er*a liaita of reaponaibility for tha welfare of othera 
in the wi7.demeaa* 



Introduction 

It started out innocently enough. X wee leading five 
inexperienced backpackers into tha wildameaa beyond 
Road's End in California* a iCinga Canyon National Park. 
The weeklong outing waa to be the culaination of an in- 
tensive course in vlldemeaa aanagesent, a courae that 
began in the claaaro<m at San Diego Stete Univaraity and 
that now would end in the wildemeaa itaelf . Uhat a 
great opportunity to sake the academic aubjact aatter 
come alive. What a great opportunity to illustrate the 
courae *s relevance to the world beyond the clasaroom. 

I took all the neceaaary precautions. X drilled the 
students on the essentials of expedition behavior. I 
talked about one for all and all for one. I talked 
about the aountaina, the waather, the hazards. X waan*t 
about to leave anything to chance. Then, to top it off, 
I recruited a co- leader. Five atudanta, two leadera. 
**Vhen it cornea to backcountry aupervlaion," X reasaured 
the atudanta, "I*a a mother hen." 

It waa an ambitious itinerary to be aura. We were going 
to do the Rae Lakea loop, a U5 mile round trip in the 
heart of the Sierra Nevada. We atarted from Cedar Grove 
(4600*) the firat morning and campad that night at 
Charlotte Creek(7000*) about aeven ailea along the Bubba 
Creek Trail. No problea->^a few sore muscles, some '*hot** 
spots— the kinds of things you have to expect when city 
folk take to the high country. But that night in the 
sleeping bags the aches and pains gave way to a pleasant 
numbness and we all slept like logs. 

The second morning was full of good spirits. Our desti- 
nation was Vidette Meadowa(96t/0') where the Bubbs Creek 
Trail joins the John Muir Trail. Again it would only be 
a six or seven mile day so that we could acclimatize 
ourselves to the altitude, so that we could work on our 
breathing, our pace, and our legs. Good planning on my 
part, X thought. We'd ease into this adventure slowly 
and build up our stamina and endurance. Then, on the 
third day, we*d be ready to tackle Glen Pass (11,980*). 

The Glen Peas day was a tester. The route to the pass 
was snow covered and we had to edge our way upward. 
There wasn't much risk Involved. It was Just a matter 
of Inching along at a snail's pace to the top. Then we 
dropped dQvn to Rae Lakes and a beautiful campsite by 
the water's edge. We made camp, ate, and reflected on a 
hard day's work. There were even som« snowf lakes to add 
a magical touch to the late afternoon. I couldn't have 
esked for more. 

As it tutned out, nhe negotiation of Glen Pass was an im- 



portant psychological Juncture in the outing* Up until 
its crossing the pass had represented the principal goal, 
the trip's summit. Up until that time, as the leader, I 
had been shown considerable deference. X was asked ques- 
tions. My advice was followed. X was needed. But now 
there waa a marked change in four of the group members* 
They were more self-aasursd — no — they were downright 
cocky. In their eyes they had met the teat. 

This attitude ahift became particularly apparent on the 
fourth day whan we walked alx milea from Rae Lakea (10,500 
to Woods Creek(8,S00*). Since we had handled the trip ao 
well, the fouraomi) wondered, couldn't we hike all the way 
out on the fifth day instead of taking two more daya as 
originally planned? Ko, I explained patiently, we 
couldn't. One of our party had not fared so well on the 
hike and washed a duty to adjust the pace of the group 
to meet hie requirementa. Moreover, hiking all the way 
out on the fifth day would mean a 17 mile trek deacend- 
ing from 8,S0O' to 4,600*. That would be hard on all of 
US. Baa idea, what was the rush? We were in God's 
country. One didn't get theae chancea vary often. We 
might as wall maka the most of it. Anyway, we were a 
group, a unit. One for all and all for one. Did evary^ 
one understand? Nodding heads reassured me. 

After helping everyone ford Woods Creek on the fifth morm- 
ing, I went over the topo mep with the group to make aura 
they underatood that we would be apending the fifth night 
at Paradiae Valley about halfway back to Road's End. X 
then allowed the faster walkers to begin at their owu 
pace with the understanding that we would rendervous for 
lunch where Woods Creek Joins the South Fork of the IClnga 
River. My co-leader and X then stayed back to hike with 
the one mamber that was having trouble. 

X could tell et lunch time that the four malcontenta 
were still antay. Wa couldn't find a stopping place to 
suit them; too many moaquitoe here, too much sun there. 
How about if we Just kept moving? "Ko," I said firmly, 
"there's no point in hurrying. We're only going four 
more miles todey. Slow down. Relax. Enjoy the scenery.' 
Then I let th«m go again. 

Well, to make a long stcry short, that was the laat I 
saw of the four people t ho heeded out in front of ma* 
They did not atop at Paradiae Valley. They hiked all 
the way out. It was not a case of misunderstanding my 
instructions. Xt was a case of ignoring them. (As fate 
would have it, one of the foursome discovered blood in 
his urine about three miles from Road's End, panicked, 
hurried to the Cedar Grove Ranger Station, consulted 
with a Park Service EMT, and then took an ambulance 
about 80 miles to Fresno, only to be treated briefly in 
a hospital emargency room before being put on a bus back 
to San Diego*) 

Xn the meantime, X arrived at Paradise Valley with the 
co-leader and the one remaining student. Clearly, we 
had been left behind. What to do? The fellow with us 
was fatigued and sore* He could not be expected to 
walk an additional eight miles. I consioered the options 
1 could leave my two hiking partners at Paradise Vallay 
and go all the way out to make sure everybody else waa 
okay. X could send the co-leader ahead* Or the three 
of us could stay the night at Paradise Valley and walk 
out the following day as planned. 
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I chose the l«et option* Mind you, I was not coDfoctable coosiuniwAtlon once aoce, and then Co riope tot the beet, 

with my dedilon. I sclll felc reaponilble for Che 

others even Chough they had abandoned ne. If aonechlng 

were co happen to any one of chea, regardleaa of Che 

laaue of legal llablll:;y, I would .hold myself responiSible, 

Psychologically, I was between a rock and a hard place. 

After a fitful night at Paradise Valley, what was left 
of our group hiked out to Road's End, There we found 
three people waiting for us. They had spent the night 
sleeping next to the university van. They began to ex- 
plain the fate of the fourth backpacker-^**But why," I 
intemtpted, "did you leave us?" No reason really, 
Thay were siaply anxious to get back to civilization. 



In retrospect, it would be easy to adwmish ayself and 
talk about all those preventive aeasures that group lead- 
ers should take to aake sure incidents like the one de- 
scribed above don^t happen to then. Know your group! 
Never allow anyone but the leader or co-leader to take 
the lead! And so on* But the reality is that even the 
■est cautious leader could be faced with a similar situa- 
tion if a group member simply chose to be insubordinate. 
Leading others Into the wilderness, I've decided, is an 
inherently risky business. 

My experience with this group of backpackers has caused 
me to rethink the nature of the relationship between an 
outdoor recreation leader and his or her charges. Just 
what are the limits of the leader's responsibilities for 
others in the wlldemess? How should ft troublemaker be 
dealt with? When is a group no longer a group? And 
when can & leader feel confident that obligations to 
others have been met? 



I do not pretend to have all the answers to these ques- 
tions. Moreover, I am quite sure, whatever the answers 
are, that they mist vary from situation to situation de- 
pending on such factors as age of the participants, skill 
levels, and previous experience* But I am also Sure that 
in a general sense the key issue in assessing the outdoor 
recreation leader's limits of responsibility hinges on 
clear communication. Do the group members understand 
exactly what is expected of them? Do they understand 
specifically why they are asked to act In certain ways? 
Do they understand precisely what is meant by good ex- 
pedition behavior? To che extent that an outdoor leader 
can answer **yes** to these quest-Ions, it seems to me the 
leadership obligation has been net. To the extent that 
the understanding is less than complete because of 
faulty connunication on the part of the leader, I think 
that person must bear some responsibility for subsequent 
mishaps , 

There is an old adage to the effect that we should not 
feel responsible for things over which we have no control. 
While I agree with that saying in principle, X also know 
how difficult it is to take comforc in that saying in 
practice. Outdoor recreation leaders typically are ex- 
cited about introducing others to the wilderness, about 
sharing in the discovery of new perspectives that the 
wilderness has to offer. So when someone in the group 
decides that the wlldemess is not si> exciting, that the 
perspective can be lived without, it is especially dis- 
concerting for the outdoor leader who sees the wilderness 
in such a different light. And when that same someone 
voices a desire to head back to civilization early — 
well— that's the time for the leader to practice cle«r 



Implications for Others 
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WSJC ACnVXTIES AT 
ST. CLOUD StATR UHimsITT^ 

Dftnnii MichoU, St. Cloud SUt« Univ«riity 



Abstract 

t;i« purpoM of this study was to datantlM Um p^rctp* 
tio« studMta at St. Qoud Stata Univacsity (SCSU) had 
rifardlng partloipation and Ixitarast la low and high 
risk outdoor activlUM. Yrcm tha 339 studMta r««- 
sponding, a dlffaranca waa aotad la rafardc to particl- 
paUon ia lew rlak activlUas ooivarad to hifh risk 
activiUaa. 



Zatroduetioa 

Many of our collagaa and uaivaraitias of far sCv^a typa 
of outdoor activity, whathar it*s through tha school's 
curriculuM or through tha studaat union cantar* Kiking, 
fiahiag, skiiag, canoaiAf , and rook clinhiag ara a fai* 
of tha countlaac variatias of outdoor activitiaa 
oollaga stiadaata Mgaga ia. Utarally hwdrada o£ 
thouaanda of stuAsata fartidfata ia thaaa and aany 
othar typaa of aativitiaa avury yaar. 

Outdoor raeraationaX aetivitiaa can ha a valuabla 
addition to tha oalXa^ uaiona and pbyaioaX aduoation 
prograsM, aa wall aa to othar ractuaUonaX afaneiaa at 
all lavula. Outdoor ratraatianal pursuita aru salf- 
juatifying ia any prograai of this naturu hacaiMa tha 
activlUaa provlda pauf la with inhacuntly Maningful 
SKpariancasi outdoor activitias can ba oonaidarud aa an 
aad ia thaavalvus and do not havu to ba jiMUfiad aa a 
naana to worn particular and. iiock cllaihiog, for 
f— p l a, daaa not havu to ba juatifiad on tha baais 
that it davulopaa stzungth or taawork. 

Many progranM that Includa outdoor rccraaUonal acUTl* 
tiaa havu triad to juatify tha notiviUaa on baais 
of a variaty of banaflta that supyoaadly oocuk i^ron 
participation la tha activitiaa that ara supyoaad to 
oontlaua into latar llfai conpaaalon, aaotlooal aacu- 
nty, salf-ccnfidanca, cooparaUon, ^tlf-dlaoovaxy. 



Although nany of thaaa banaflta Ao o ccur fron partici* 
patlon la outdoor activitiaa, thcsa activitiaa do not 
havu to ba juatiflad on tha baais 9f aalf-laprovuMnta 
that nay or nay not o^cur la avury caaa* Outdoor 
racraation can ba juatiflad slaply c:!> tha grounds that 
tha activitiaa ara a fom of play aad that activu play 
is juat aa laportant as any othar part of a parson's 
Ufa. 

A wall-rxnindad outdoor cantac full of opportunitlas foe 
outdoor actlvltlas Is vital to tha physical, nantal, 
and social fltnaaa of tha studant, and ia addition to 
thoaa co afi on attrlbutaa, slnpXy having a good tiaa is 
inportaat. 



StatMont of tha Froblan 

Ihls faaaibillty study attaaptad to dataxnlAa tha par- 
caption studanta at St. Cloud Stata Univatsity had. 
cagardlng participation and InUrast in low and high 
rink outdoor actlvltlas. 



Daflnitions 

lha following list daflnas tha tazva uaad within this 
study I 

High lUak - rafars to high potantial dangar to tha 
individual. Ugh risk activitiaa would 
include I whltawatar rafting, whitawatar 
kayaking, whitawatar canoalng f aauntain* 
aariag, hang glldiag , aky diving, alplna 
skiing, wintar canping, acuba diving # lea 
cliabiag^ rock clljahlag, arehary, and 
huatlng. 

Low Xlak - zufara to low potantial dangax to tha indi- 
vidual. Low riak aativitlas Includai 
hiking, fishing, caaplng, canoaing, nbrdie 
skiing, photography, backpacking, bicycling, 
sailing, spalunking^ lea skating, and 
mf inning. 

Participation - rafars to any activity tha studant has 
angagad in during tha paat and what 
activity tha studaat angagaa in cur* 
rantly. 

Intarast - rafars to tha activity studanta would lika 
to saa of farad at SC9U, whathar in tha 
Physical Uucatlon Dapartaant or in tha 
Stodant Onion Outdoor Cantar. 



Praaantatlon of Data 

In aatabllahing tha nathodological approach for thia 
study, a aanpla af fraahnan, sophonoras, juniors, 
sanioca, and graduaU atudanta wara randoaly salaotad 
fron St. dottd Stata Univaraity in St. aoud, 
Hlnnaaota. rour-htaidrad studanta wara atkOniatarad tha 
(paaatlonnaira and 339 qnastlonnairas wara ratumad. 
Of tha 339 raapondants, U3 wara nala and 175 wara 
faiMla. Tha Majority of tha zaspondants (87.3%) wara 
batwaan tha agas of lS-23 and 307 of tha 339 raspon- 
danta wara alngla. 

lha raapondanta wara aakad In tha study to list tha tof 
thraa activitiaa thay partidpatad in noat, aa wall aa 
what thraa actlvltlas thay wara intarastad in having 
SCSa offar tha studant body. Tha tablas balow rapra- 
sant tha rasponsas glvan, but not by a 1st, 2nd, or 
3rd ranking. For axaapla, bicycling waa tabula tad aa 
tha low risk activity racaivlng tha nost rasponaas for 
participation but it doas not nacasaarlly rapraaant 
tha activity dioaan noat aa tha nunbar ana activity 
partidpatad in by tha raapondanta. 

Much of tha data is rtprasantad by an "othar" catagory. 
Tha raspondanta llatad activitiaa such aa notooroaa, 
rugby, tannis, birdwatching, and jogging to fulfill 
thia catagory. Tha raspondants did not dlffarantlata 
batwaan low risk actlvltlas oc high risk actiTltlas. 
Although tha "othar* catagory of tan displays high 
figueas, tha activities ars widaspcaad and do not 
singly raprasant high figures for that particular 
activity. 
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nbl« 1 thoi#s th« totja population nvMb«r And p«rc«nt« 
agc of rMpooMi for currwit participation in low rlak 
activltlai. 



TABLE 1 

PartlclpaUon in tx>v lUsk Jbetivitiai 



Activity 


Couat 


Parcant of laaponaaa 


Kikinf 


54 


5.6 


fishing 


U2 


ll.« 




125 


13.9 


Canoainf 


44 


4.B 


Itonlio Akiin? 


41 


4.2 


H^tac Skiing 


B7 


9.0 


fhotogripliy 


42 


4.3 


Backpacking 


19 


2.0 


Bicycling 


17i 


1B.2 


JaUing 


14 


1.4 


%aXunking 


1 


.1 


ica Skating 


72 


7.4 


JiriMing 


109 


U.3 


Othar 


69 


7.1 


rotMl 


9C7 


loo.o 



labia 1 iaAicataa that tha total pcpolaUon aM^ladl 
gava M7 raafonaai to tha aaltioraaponaa qu^atiooa 
for lov xlak aetiviUaa. 



ActiTiUaa raotiving tha mt laapoaaaa vara bicycling 
with 17i for IB. 2 paroantr oaiipiBg viU 125 foe 12.9 
pazcaatr and fiahlag with U2 raafonaaa for U.« 
parctnt. Actiwltiaa xaapcada4 to tha XaMt war* 
apaltmking with 1 raapcnaa for .1 paccantr sailing with 
14 foe 1.4 parcantr wtA hacliyaaking with 19 for 2.0 
parcaat. 

Ikbla 2 shows tha total popoUUoA madbar and parcMit- 
aga of raaponsaa to currant participaUoa in high risk 
activlUss* 



TMIX 2 

Participation in High Risk Activitias 



Activity 


Count 


^rsant of Basponsaa 


Whitawatar Baf ting 


JF 


.7 


Whitawatar Kayaking 


1 


.1 


Nhitawatar Canoaing 


14 


2.0 


H9un tainaa ring 


IS 


2.1 


Hang Gliding 


4 


•6 


Sky Diving 


6 


•8 


Alpina Skiing 


122 


17.2 


*lfintar Caoping 


17 


2.4 


Scuba Diving 


19 


2.7 


Ica Cliiri»ing 


3 


.4 


nock aij^ing 


45 


6*3 


Arehacy 


57 


•*0 


Hunting 


90 


12.7 


Othar 


312 


43.9 


Tstal 


712 


100.0 



Of tha 712 rasponsas givan, othar acUvitias not lis tad 
in tha survay wara choaan by tha raspondants 312 tiaaa 
for a 43.9 parcantaga« It ik^ould ba notad that aotit^ 
itias choaan in tha "othar" catagocy wara not always 
high risk activitiaa cr low risk activitias. ixaaplaa 
of thasa activitias ara aotorcrossr aviation , and bird«* 
watching. Thaaa wara followod by alpina skiing^ which 
waa aalactad by tha raspondanta 122 tiaas for a 17.2 
pareantaga and hunting with a 12.7 pareaat raspooaa 
totnl. Activitiaa ra^iving low parcantagaa of 
raapooaas indudad whitawatar kayaking with 1 raaponaa 
for .1 parcant, ica cliJibing with 3 rasponsas for .4 
parcant, and hang gliding with 4 vasponaaa for .6 
parcaat. 

Ihbla 3 ahowB tha total population's nusribar of 
raapooaaa and parcantagaa fcr low risk activitias tha 
raapoodaats would lika of farad at St. cloud SUta 
Univarsity. 



tABLB 3 

Xntarsst in Low Bisk Activicias 



Activity 


Count 


Parcant of Baspcnsas 


XiXing 


50 


6.1 


fishing 


51 


7.0 


CaiVing 


62 


7.5 


Canooing 


75 


9.1 


■Mrdic Skiing 


42 


5.1 


Mitar Skiing 


96 


U.7 


Photography 


25 


3.0 


Backpacking 


64 


7.8 


licyoling 


34 


4.1 


SaUing 


130 


15. B 


Spalunking 


46 


5.6 


ICS Skating 


43 


5.2 


SwlMing 


15 


l.B 


Othar 


64 


10.2 


ItotaX 


B24 


100.0 



Of tha B24 rasponaas in low risk activiUas, 130 (15.B%) 
raapooaaa wara gi^ for aailing aa tha low risk 
acUvity that studanta waatad offarad nost by St. Cloud 
Stata Onivarsity. This waa followad by watar skiing 
with a 11.7 parcant rssponsa and canoaing with a 9.1 
parcant raspcosn. 

Activitias raspoodad to tha laaat wara swinning with a 
1.8 parcant raspooaa , photography with a 3.0 parcant 
raaponaa r and bicycling with a 4.1 parcant rasponsa. 

Ikbla 4 shows tha total populations* nuabar of ra- 
sponsas and parcantagaa for high risk activitias tha 
raspondanta would lika offarad at St. Cloud Stata 
Univarsity. 



TABLE 4 

Zntarast in High Bisk Activitiaa 



Activity Count Percant of Rssponsas 



7.6 
3.3 
5*5 
4.6 
16.2 
15.1 



Whitawatar Rafting 58 

- ^ , ^ Whitawatar Kayaking 25 

TBbla 2 indicaus that tha total popuUtion saaplad whitawatar Canoaing 42 

gava 712 rasponsas in rtgards to thair participation Mountainaarinq 35 

in high risk activiUas. Gliding 124 

Sky Diving lie 
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TaihX% 4f Continued I 





Count 


F«rc«nt of Miponi*! 


UpiM Skiing 


24 


3.1 


HlAUr CiMping 


35 


4.6 


ScubA Diving 


79 


10.3 


Icm CLiJibing 


14 


1.8 


Kock Cli»bin9 


SI 


6.7 




30 


3.9 


Hunting 


34 


3.1 


Oth«r 


109 


14.2 




76€ 


100.0 



Of ttm 7C€ r«9pfiiiiM for high risk nctivitiM* raipon- 
6titB indic«t«d that thtt gcMtMt int«r«it \mm in hang 
gliding ^ich rttc«iv«d 134 rMpcnris for 1(.2 p«rcMt. 
ttiii WM foUoMid by iky diving with Hi r«spofi«M for 
15.1 ptQmt And oth«r JK:tivitiM not MtntiooAd in th« 
surT«y with 109 rttipoiu«i for 14.2 p«xc«nt. 

lh« high risk ActivitiM i«Isct«d M thOM with th« low- 
•St intsrsst from rsspfind^nts w^rs ics climbing with 
only 14 rwsponsss for 1.8 p«re«ntf and «Xpin« skiing 
snd hunting with 24 rssyo n ss s saoh for 3*1 pszosnt. 



Conclusions 

th« following conclusions srs th« rssult of ths find- 
ings found in ths prsvious t»blss. ThssA conclusions 
snswsr ths statsasnt of ths problsa. 

k diff scancs was notad in ragards to participation in 
low risk activitias conparad to high risk activitias. 
Low rlsU actiTltiaa xaoaivad 9«7 rai^onsas fdr partici* 
patioQ, wharaaa high risk aotivltias zaoaivad only 712 
rasponsasi 3X2 of thosa raapoaaas wara in tha "othar** 
catagocy» which whan nsrhsd was not naoaasaril^ a high 
risk activity. Low risk aativlUas participatad in 
tha aoat wars bicycling^ casiping, and fishing # raspact- 
ivaly. ligh risk activitias participatad in tha »oat 
wara alpina skiing, hunting # and areharyf xaspactivaly. 

tha raspcnaa for intarast in low risk activitias com* 
parad to high risk activitias was not significantly 
diffarant* Thara wara 824 rssponsas for low risk 
activitias with sailing , waUr skiing « and canoaing 
baing tha activitias choaan noat. Kigh risk activitias 
tscalvnd 7^6 raspcnsas with hang gliding, sky diving # 
and scuba diving gsoarating tha noat Intarast froM tha 
raspondants. 



^Dannls Nichols, "Risk Activitias at St. Cloud Stata 
Univarsityr" A Curriculos raasibility Study at 
St. Cloud Stata Uoivarsity, 1985. 
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Accident Reporcs 
Tools for Sound MtnagcMnc 

Dr. G. Dtt Hardiun 
Appalachian Scacc Univerai&y 



Abacracc 

Licda haa b««n wricctn conctming cht uat of 
accidtnc rtporc foma as a sanagtiMnc aid in 
rtcrtacion atrvicta. Ic ia cht author' a prtsiat 
chac accidtnc rtporca can b« uatful in 
tlialnacing liability, providtd th%j contain 
ctrcain information and art uatd proptrly. 

Introduction 

AccuraCt rtcorda art indicativt of tht 
proftaaionaliM of any corporation, tsptcially 
whtrt goTtrtMtnt atrvicta art conctmtd. Hecorda 
and rtporta ttfltct tht productivity, growth, and 
atrvicta providtd by tht corporation. Thia ia 
taptcially trut whtn accidtnta to viaitora in 
rtcrtation facilitita and artaa art conctrntd. 
Ont Way of gauging thia atrvict ia through tht 
uat of accidtnt rtporHa. Accidtnt rtporta 
providt a baaia for action to alltviatt hatarda, 
thua tnabling tht ttcrtatioa tntity to providt 
aaftr rtcrtation opportunitlta for tht populact. 

Tht atatt atta tht paraatttra in accidtnt 
rtporting. To b« functional, an accidtnt rtport 
fona ahould bt baatd on thrtt crittria» 
baaically: Firat, what information ia van tad; 
atcond, why tht information ia vanttd; and third, 
what ia to b« dona with tha information onca it 
ia obtaintd. 

What Information ia tJant<>d 

Varioua formata for acoidant raport forma axiat, 
aa thty muat raflact tht naada of tht agancy. 
Balltvan (1976) racoaMtnda a block, atyla form aa 
bting Mora profaaaional, aa it providaa for quick, 
rafaranca to matarial in tht raport. SHt 
cautiona againat tha uaa of bootlag forma, which 
art Idtntifitd aa forma borrowtd from anothar 
agancy, and aimply givan a diffarent coda 
numbtr. Thia typ« of form dota not rtflact tha 
real nttda of tht agancy ^ and tha act ia 
definitely leaa than profaaaional. 

Although it ia often preaumtd that accident 
reporta request adequate information, aeveral 
featurea are eaaentia?. yet often omitted: 

a. The telephone r z'**. of the injured party 
ahould b« indudec** On occaaion, circuaatancea 
may prevent the acquiaition of all neceaaary 
information. Including the phone numbtr of the 
injured party allova a convenient contact for 
additional information, and alao aavea 
adminiatration time. 

b. The form ahould b« aimple, yet complete, to 
provide for convenient review. 

c. The report ahould provide sufficient apace 
for a detailed deacrlption of the area in which 
the accident occurred, or to deacribe the 
circuaatancea precipitating the incident. In too 
many caaea, especially in large natural areaa, 
Che aite identified ia ao large that it is 



( lilt, if not iapoaaibXe, to aacercain the 

tc^dt legation of the incident from the aketchy 
^.ifor^tion provided on the form. An example of 
thia aituation would bt an incident on a hiking 
tra^l in a large park.. 

df The name and poaition of the peraon preparing 
r.ie report needa to bt included. Thia icdividual 
can bt contacted ahould further information or 
clarity of tht report bt neceaaary. 

Other information which would bt uaeful if 
provided rn tht form include: 

a. The name of tht inauranct company of tht 
Injurtd party. Thia would accoaaodatt a aaooth 
llow of information in tht tvtnt of litigation, 
anC would aavt time. If tht form la to rtqutat 
the AMmm of the inaurance com^ any of the injured 
party, conaideration might bt given to having a 
form etjuipptd with a parforated atub. Both form 
and atub would bt numbered. The atub would be 
given to tht victim or cuardian to prtatnt to the 
inaurance company. Thia would aerve to 
atreamlint tht proctaa of inauranct daima. 

b. A coded body chart. Sam forma indudt auch 
a chart, aa It providaa a quick. viauaZ rtftrtnct 
to tht arte of tht body injurtd. 

c. Proctdurta ahould aandatt ont form p«r 
viaitoi.. Occaaionally, ont form will hnve 
injuriea to two or more people on it, and apace 
ia not aufficient to identify the injury with the 
appropriate viaitor, creating confuaion in 
interpreting the raport. In addition^ an 
inaccurate tabulation of accidenta can reault. 

In aelecting a form for uae^ the agency might 
wiah to conaider computerising the reaulta for 
analyaia at a future date. If computtrixation ia 
determined to bt the deaired procedure, a ayatem 
for coding information auat be developed to 
facilitate accurate recording of that material. 
The form ahould bt reviewed periodically to 
aacertain of aufficient detail ia provided to 
accom m odate clarity of under a tending |. and aid the 
agency to meet Ita aim8» goala, and objectivea in 
programming and aafety. 

Soat accident reporta include a queation aaking 
what could have been done to prevent the 
accident. This type of information ia a spawning 
bed for lawauita, aa It can be interpreted aa an 
adaiaaion of negligence. If equipaent or 
facilities are not safe, this should be contained 
in a aaintenance or inapection report. As 
equipment and facilities ahould be inapected on a 
weekly to daily baaia, thia cauae for accidenta 
ahould b« virtually non--exiatant. If peraonnel 
aanifeat behavior that aight contribute to an 
accident, that behavior should be remedied either 
in consultation with a auperior, or in a ataf f 
meeting. An accident report is not tht place to 
have the inappropriate behavior surface. 
Therefore, if the prograa is being provided aa it 
ahould be, a question addreaaing prevention ia 
not needed on the report. 
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An additional conaidtration ia to raquira photoa 
of tht accidtnt aite* Thia ia noat beneficial in 
atCural areaa, and can help eatabliah aaauaed 
riak on the viaitora part, in ao»« inatancea. 

Why the Information ia Wanted 

The need to inveatigate and report accidenta La 
crucial to the auccaaa of recreation prograca* 
Canadian Labour (1978) elaboratea on thia 
reaponaibility aa follova: 

Inveatigation and inapection are 
eaaential in a continuing accident 
prevennion program. Pro«pt 
inveatigaCion of an accident ahould 
prevent a rep«titioa. Xeportfi ahould be 
written for educatica and proo* that 
will lead to affective action* K 
written report proildea a record of what 
accident or unhealt.H^ f.onditiona exiat 
and tfhen and hy who« \ti%y were reported 
at;d that a follow-up took place. 

Thia attitude ia in concert with Hall (IS71)» who 
writea of the n^ed for a ''Citizen Safety 
Prograa*** After indicating the paucity of 
inforeatioA relative to ""recreation** injury and 
death, aa it pertaiaa to atate parkat he 
Juatifiea the need for an accident reporting and 
aafety progress 

An effective and operational feedback 
«,oop in the reporting ayate* ia required 
to provide accurate t factual data upon 
which to eatabliah future accident 
prevention deciaiona. 

Accident reporta» thent aerve aa a reliable fvide 
for preventing acc^«ienta. If uaed properly* over 
4 period of tiis^^ tvdy identify the age group 
atoat often invotr^c^ in accidenta, the type of 
accidenta which Cfipear to be soat prevalent, and 
the locationa and conditiona in which accidenta 
occur. Therefore, they becoae a valuable 
adainiatrative reaource. It ia laiportant that 
the peraon filling out the report take time to be 
thorough and complete. 

What ia to be Done with the Information 

Unleaa accident reporta are uaed aa an aid to 
aanageaent, falling thea out becomea a needleaa 
tine expenditure. Hodern Office Procedure 
(1978), indicatea that accident reporta ahould be 
kept on file for a period of thirty yeara after « 
aettleaent occura. Thia appliea only in the 
event of a lawauit. Even if no litigation 
reauita fro<i an accident, aound manageMent 
practicea dictate that the reporta ahould be kept 
on file for a period of five years, thua 
providing information on trenda and accident 
typea, and in aome inatancea may provide the 
baaia for a hacard file, which identifiea 
dangeroua conditiona at the facility. 



The five year retention apan ia alao functional 
for agency protection aa the atatute of 
linitationa of a atate nay prevent lawauit after 
a given period of time. For example, the 
Illinoia Reviaed Statutea (1979 State Bar 
Edition) providea that: 

No civil action may be commenced in any 
court againat a local entity for any 
injury unleaa it ia commenced within two 
yeara from the date that the injury waa 
received or the cauae of the action 
accrued. 

It ahould be noted that the atatute a a quoted may 
not apply to minora, aa they often can file auit 
when they reach adulthood, uaually 18 or 2U 
Thia fact, in and of itaelf, juatifiea retention 
of reporta for a period exceeding five yeara, 
poaaibly extending to twenty yeara and beyond. 

A final conaideration ia to maintain two filea of 
all accidenta reported. Thia would remedy 
miaplaced or loat reporta. Pollow-nip muat be 
performed to inaure that all reporta are 
completed in duplicate; and that the aecond file 
ia aeparate from the firat. If 4 report ia 
needed from the firat file, and for aome reaaon 
cannot be found, a copy ia available in the 
back*-up file. Aa time haa a tendency to diminiah 
accuracy in recall* the approjpriate detaila of 
the incident would be readily available. 

If accident reporta can be uaed functionally, 
lawauita will be dlminiahed, and a safer and more 
enjoyable recreation experience will be had by 
all who viait our programs and facllitiea; 
particularly aince aafety of the viaitor ahould 
be paramount in our program offaringa. 

Xeferencea 
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UTAH YOUTH SPEAK OUT 
ON MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 



This poll of Utah youth is the first of a series to be 
conducted the Office of Youth Research and Develop- 
MnC in the Department of Recreation KanageoGnt and 
Youth Leadership at Brighan Yottng University. The 
topic of marriage and the family was selected as the 
theme of the first study, because of our rapidly chang- 
ing socitty and the pressures it is placing on the 
stability of the family. The poll was dtiigned to see 
If today's youth anticipate having homes and families 
similar to the ones they experience in the 1980' s, or 
whether they want somathing different. Also of concern 
was the relationship between parent and youth; does 
the model of the parent have an effect on how youch 
expect they will act as patents? In the following sec- 
tions are presented: I) Background research on similar 
Issues, 2) Methods used to complete this study, 3) Re- 
sults and discussion of each of the ten questions, and 
4) Summary of the findings. 

Background 

Acong Che issues addressed by research ovei che past 
decade concerning youth, marriage and the family, wnlch 
are of interest in this study are; peer influences on 
youth versus family Influences, rules parents impose on 
youth, youth attitudes towards work after marriage, 
family role models, and attitudes toward marriage. 

Youth and the Faisily 

Youth's rights In the family - youth have the right to 
be an individual, the right of youth to be his/her own 
person. For some this might mean living at home and 
being supported, for others this night mean living sep- 
arately. Youth btve the right to be a functioning part 
of the family. As members of families, youth have tne 
right CO know parental and family concerns, to know how 
Che family is allocating its resources; to know family 
goals and ambitions; to interact on the level of 
decision-making and management, to manage money, time, 
and energy in the protected environment of the family, 
youth have a right to a mother and father who have a 
sense of worth and competence, who have the time and 
energy for children. Youth heve the light to prime 
time with pe rents and other adults. 

Youths attitudes about the condition of cheir homes was 
revealed In e study conducted in Minnesote in 1972. In 
a study of SOD high school students in the Twin Cities 
of Minnesota they were asked in one word to describe 
their hemes. Fifty percent gave negative responses- 
"hftll," "mess," "existence." The other SD percent 
equally divided their answers In neutral and positive 
responses like "great," "fun," "together," "contented," 
"loving," "good. "2 

When asked what one thing would you change in your fam- 
ily and how?, the answers ranged from "economic status" 
among those that were deprived to all the aspects of 
communication. Even those who think of their families 
as being "happy" felt that there could be more together- 
ness if there were only more communication. If the 
comment was geared to one particular parent, it was most 
often the father's strictness or drinking or stubborn- 
ness that should be changed. Children of separated 
parents desired reunions or a closer unity of the exist- 
ing family.-' 

What we see now in the Ideals of our youth Is very west- 
em, very recent, and very much related to an affluence 
which allows the m* ntal freedom to go beyond physical 



needs. The traditional family model is not one of 
people talking freely, where the individuel feels ac- 
cepted. The traditional family is almost strictly e 
ceguletory unit which is concerned with the "how to*s" 
and not perbonal fulfillment. 

The transition fiom agricultural to urben society, e 
mushrooming populetion, greeter bureeucreti.zetion, 
increescd culturel heterogeneity end many other fectors 
heve metemorphosized the structure of our society. The 
femily hes treditionelly been the shock ebsorber for 
socieX chenge; now subjected to enormous pressure from 
every direction, it hee sometimes feltered, depriving 
many people of their primary source of emotionel sup- 
port. Altemetive lifestyles seem e reection to the 
ebsence of support treditionelly provided by the 
family - they offer a refuge from isoletion. Some 
people move towerd less structured, more tribe! 
reiecionships. In apperent retalietion against a mech- 
anized society.^ 

Research conducted at the Center for Youth development 
and Research on Youth end the Family noted the follow- 
ing concerns: 

1. Change is so rapid and so unprecedented today 
that no one seems to be sure Juet whet kind of world 
youth should be prepered for, or the form the family 
will take on in the future. 

2. During edolescense, tremendous anxiety devel- 
ops on the pert of both perents end children and we 
don't know how to hendle it. The entire faiaily under* 
goes e tremer ious upheevel when the children reech 
adolescence oeceuee the power system within the femily 
elters end the ebsoiute changes which the future holds 
are cleerly foreseen. Meny edults ere threetened when 
edolesccnts stert chellenging them on their velues and 
many adolescents ere disturbed to find thet their per- 
ents ere imperfect. 

3. Is there en i\bsolute right way to perent? 
Proper perenting seems to depend on whet you went for 
your child. 

4. We do not know much about the tamily, reseerch 
needs to be done on the subject. The family is con- 
stantly changing and with society.^ 

Our educationel system has encoureged us to believe 
thet the major crucial factor in creating an enlight- 
ened society is information; this is untrue. Informa-- 
tion alone does not lead to sophisticated end mature 
functioning. We define learning as telling somebody 
something: We told them, therefore they learned it. 
This is misleading. Parents tend to treat children 
according to the ways in which they were parented. It 
Is a rare parent who can read material on child- 
rearing and use that material; most of us do what was 
done to us. Parents hit because they ha'/e been hit, 
not because they haven't heerd thet it is incorrect.' 

The crucial thing In teaching parenting is timing. 
Leerning ^occurs only when the material n^^s relevance 
to the life of the individuel, when he is In actual 
process. The more active ^he learner, the better his 
chances of learning. Learning occur;? vhen the exper- 
iences are pleasurat>ie and when the learner feels 
respected.^ 

Barbara Beatt In research conducted in 1976 describes 
the functions of the tamily in relations to ado- 
lescents. In this research she dlsuusses the delega- 
tion of responsibilities between parents and youth and 
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listed these four sujor questions: 

1. Economic accountability • adolescents have an 
inaatiablt appttide for money, 75 billion ia spent 
annually by adoleactnta on diacretionary items* How 
much control ahould parenta havt, i£ any, over the way 
adolcacenta sptnd their own money, when should they 
start contributing to the family income pool? 

2. Family labor aubayattm «- what should they be 
expected to do, chorea, etc? 

3* Dtciaion making - who haa the power? 
4. Value systems - comes from parents who arc the 
models?^ 

Youth and Work 

Predictions are that 50 percent of today'a eleotentary 
school children will work at Joba that currently do 
not exlat. By the year 2000, 96 percent of our work* 
ing population will be engaged in aome human-aervice 
related activity. What impact do theae statiatica 
have on adoleacents aa they look forward to marriage 
and working for a living. Are girls preparing for 
work that will take them outaide the home during the 
important child rearing years, or will they prepare for 
careers but never use thoae akilla? 

In reaearch conducted on working mo there aa viewed by 
adoleacent girla, Diane Hedin found aaongat middle age 
high school girla that they had the aame kind of 
stcreptyped ideaa about work that one usually aacribea 
to their parenta. The girla aaw work aa a tranaition 
period before marriage (or evan family). Their great-^ 
eat intereat was in being married and having children, 
and they seemed at ill to embrace the romantic idea that 
this meant they would be taken care of and could escape 
the hard reality of working for a living. 

Youth and their Peers 

There has been considerable reaearch on peer groupa, 
their influence on adoleacenta and alao the influence 
of parenta In compariaon to ths peer group. Some of 
this reaearch reported the belief that the poaaibility 
of communication is abaolutely real and haa a better 
chance in the family than even among peera. 

If the family has the potential to Influence youth to 
the degree the research Indicates, the question becomes, 
who in the family has the greatest, influence? In re- 
search conducted in 1972 at the University of Minnesota, 
when youth were aaked "what waa the best attribute you 
have gained from your family and from whom?", girls had 
a much easier time merely answering the question than 
boys did. Mothers were mentioned almost nine times 
out of ten aa the parent who had given them the best 
attribute. If boy? did mention their fathers, it waa 
usually a skill, such as playing baseball, that was the 
best attribute. Boys were also asked when was the last 
time theic father said or did something affectionate 
towards them and most of them couldn't remenber. 

Parents seem to be the greatest influence in the family, 
but the question arises, can brothers and sisters be an 
influence in the family, and can they compete with the 
peer group to help influence a.-xd mold adolescents 

today? 

Regulating Youths* Activities 

What kind of rules and regulations will today's youth 
impose on theic children? Does it reflect the restdc* 
tions they are exposed to as adolescents? Research 
mentioned earlier stated that parents act the way they 
do because that is they was they were treated as 
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clftldren. Researchers have found that wlch urban 
youth from troubled homes they nevec complained about 
regulations, and, in fact, saw chemselves aa future 
parents being even stricter with their children. This 
is the way they know their parents care about them; 
rules communicate concern and love. Tney have a deep 
desire to belong and often look for surrogate parents 
if they have none of their own. Money or no money » 
they want to have somebody around when they come home 
at night. A lot of boya in thia aituation want a 
child aa quickly aa poaaible, maybe for roots. 

Youth in more affluent areaa talked about reatrainta 
and family influence in a much different light. They 
mentioned withdrawal of privileges such aa uae of the 
car or houra aa being a kind of diacipline which moat 
of them reaented. But they alao talked a great deal 
about pacent reatraints which played on their emotions 
harah looka> accusations such aa "you don't appreciate 
anything" or "you kids know It all and don't care for 
anyone else" or the silent treatment. 



Methods 



To discover the attitudes of youth in Utah toward mar* 
riage and family it waa necessary to conduct a youth 
poll, and diacusa these concerns with youth themselvea* 
The method selected to conduct this poll waa to uae 
small diacusaion groupa with the recording reaponaea. 
It was critical that no adults participate in the 
discussion groupa and that the se4.ectlon of groupa be 
s self-seleccion process. 



Questionnaire 

The questions were constructed to elicit diacusaion, 
explanation and elaboration. To achieve thia, open- 
ended questions were written in the language and con- 
versational styl< of teenagers. Teenagers aaaisted 
with this phaae of the poll. The questions un<f irvent 
extenalve pre-teating and modification before they 
were ready for statewide distribution. 



Sampling 

Random samples were done in the high schools within the 
state ossucing chat responses were gene ca ted from both 
rural and urban settings. A total of 881 youth re- 
sponded in 146 different groups. The majority came 
from the urban areas (755 youth) and 14 percent from 
the rural communities (126). State high school popu- 
lations shou about 22 peccent from the rural areas, so 
the random sample taken foe this study was net signif- 
icantly different from the population. A total of 460 
glds and 421 boys cesponded and gcade breakdown waa 
17 ninth graders, 244 tenth graders, 244 eleventh 
graders and 376 twelfth graders. 

The use of the term "urban" should not be construed to 
mean "inner-city" as found in the majoc metropolitan 
areas. The largest city in Utah is Salt Lake City, 
followed by Provo, and Ogden. Theso communities have 
more of a suburban nature to them than a strict urban 
composure. Salt Lake City does have Its downtown area, 
but it cannot compare to similar central areas of Loa 
Angeles, Chicago oc Detcoit. For purposes of this 
study and Its results and discussion, the term urban 
siiuold be thought of as a middle class suburban set- 
ting. 
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Quescionnaire Admin is Crac ion 

A ccachcr read an introductory stateoenc about the pur- 
poae of the pdll (see Appendix A). The class then 
moved into self-selected groups of c'ive to seven peopU 
These groups then selected one person to be their "re- 
corder" and discussion leader. That person read the 
instructions end questions to their group. The record- 
er wrote dovm as much of the discussion as possible 
and was instructed at the beginning to check ail notes 
for legibility end completeness five minutes before 
the session was over. 

The major advantage of the group format was that it 
minimlted the obtrusiveness of the data collection 
process because of its congruence with adolescent in- 
teraction patterns. For adolescents, the peer group 
serves as a focal point for thinking through end re- 
flecting on all aspects of everyday life. It is an 
important mechanism for personal, psychological, social 
and intellectual development. The self-selected group, 
with no adult present, is a dose approximation of 
adolescents' typical style of relating to one another. 
VJhen students sit with others they have chosen (and 
presumably know and like) a peer group has. In effect, 
been convened. Rapport is instant (having b^ien pre- 
viously established) and discussion is easy and open. 

The group approach assures that students are active 
participants in the research process. They become 
responsible, in part, for structuring the situation: 
they select a discussion leader/ recorder; they decide 
how to interpret the open-ended questions; they decide 
how long to discuss a particular question. This sig- 
nals to them that they are viewed as competent and 
responsible persons. Giving teenagers this responsi- 
bility seems to be a major factor contributing to their 
active involvement and cooperation in the process. 

Analysis 

As has been described, the poll's data consists of 
written accounts of discussicns stimulated by open- 
ended questions introduced by a group meeker of a self- 
selected quasi-peer group. The goal of the content 
analysis is to decipher the perspectives of the respon- 
dents around the topic area of the questions. 

The analysis is done in stages. First the question- 
naires are read through intact. Then they are split 
apart for content analysis by question and then by geo- 
graphic regions and sex. The products of the analysis 
from each geographical area and sex are combined to 
produce a statement for each question. Then questions 
are merr.ed to produce more general perspective. At 
each stage hypotheses are developed and checked, and 
the analysis is examined for inconsistencies, errors, 
and surprises. The end product is a statement of the 
"meaning" of that topic area, which is bounded by the 
quesions that served as the discussion stimulus. 

In the Results and Discussion section some comparisons 
are made between "girls groups" and "boys groups," 
This distinction was arrived at if a clear majority of 
the Rroup was one sex. Tlie Rroups could have been ail 
boys or ail girls as was often the case. There were at 
least two or fewer of one sex while the other sex was 
four or more. So in the very least case there were 
twice as many of one sex as the other. In such cases, 
it is assumed that those in the majority would dominate 
the discussion with their ideas and biases. There were 
297 girls in the groups dominated by girls and 263 in 
the boys* groups. 
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Results and Discussions 

Question 1 

"What is a good age to get married. Why?" 



Results 

The average ago mentioned by all students was 21.7. The 
difference between rural youth and urban youth was about 
one year in optimal marriage age, with rural youth 
averaging age 22.5 and urban youth saying that 21.6 was 
the best age to get married. Overall there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the groups that vere domi- 
nated by the boys or the groups dominated by the girls, 
they both were lower than the sampling average, boys 
and girls averaged 20.9 and 20.6 respectively. There 
was also nothing different in comparing urban boys and 
girls, but the rural age difference was considerably 
higher for rural girls (age 27) than for rural boys 
(age 23.6). 

Reasons given for youth's optimal marriage age are 
given in Table I, There were multiple responses and so 
the sum of the percents will total more than lOOZ. 
They are listed on Table I according to the rank in the 
total of group responses. 
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Discussion 



Overall it seems that girls are more concerned with 
waiting until they are more mature and able to accept 
responsibilities than the boys wer' , but boys were more 
desirous of experiencing life and seeing the world 
before getting married than were the girls. Boys also 
showed a small difference in wanting to wait until they 
were ready to assume the responslblity for the wife and 
family, but still wanted to get married while still 
young enough to physically play the part of what they 
thought a father and husband should be like. The phrase 
being tied down" was mentioned in many of the boys 
responses Indicating that thev saw marriage as a limit- 
ation which corresponded with their desire to "see the 
world" before being married. Implying that the. may 
never have the opportunity again. 

Census figures over the past ten years show that 22 per- 
cent of the women ages 19 and younger will have been 
married while only 7 percent of men of the same age:) 
are or have been married. By the time women reach 
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23 years of agt, 70 percent will have been married 
while only 40 percent of the taen at that saioe age will 
have been married. Why so feu at this age when 93 
percent will eventually be married during their life- 
time? ^7 Also, is there a relationship between what 
Utah youth say is the reason for marrying latei* and 
what others are saying? In a study by Burchinal (1965) 
woiMn who were married prior to graduating from high 
school were asked if they would do it over again, given 
the chance. The majority seid they would wait aad 
marry later^ citing reasons similar to those mentioned 
in this study^ Some of those reasons included: income 
problems, lack of freedom, desire for adventure, fur*- 
ther education, and oiisslns out on adolescent activi- 
ties such as dances and movies. 

Differences between urban and rural youth centered 
around the urban youth statements of "waiting until 
they were mature," "had a career" and "were educated," 
as compared to the rural youth's statements of "need* 
ing money," "gaining credit," and "having a house and 
a car." Another Interesting difference becween the 
rural and urban youth is related to research conducted 
by Peterson, Offer and Kaplan in 1978. Tbey compared 
rural and urban youth's self image, specifically re- 
porting the results amongst the girls from urban com- 
munities. Their hypothesis was that it would be ex- 
pected that youths feelings would be influenced by the 
size and nature of their coaaunities. Earlier studies 
(Manning, 1975; Trowbridge, Trowbridge, and Trowbridge, 
1972; Wendland, 1968; Prendergast, Zdep and Sepulveda, 
1974) all indicated that rural youth had higher self 
images, and one study, the last one, found no differ- 
ences. In their study, however, Peterson, Offer and 
Kaplan, found that girls from rural settings had a 
significantly lower self image than their counterpart 
in the urban cities. They suggested that the social 
and economic environment of rural American may havti 
been important to this finding. 

If youth do partially share their parentr' values as 
indicated by research (Offer & Offer, 1975; Flacks, 
1967; Anthony, r969), then there Is a possibility that 
the concern for money, credit and having things such 
as a home and car as mentioned by youth In this study 
can be related to similar concerns of the parents. 
These economic concerns especially amongst parents out 
of work can cause feelings of hopelessness and dis- 
couragement that can be communicated to the chlldrer 
who share lower self-image. 

Other reasons for rural youth wanting to marry later 
that could be an indicator of lower self Image were 
the statements "X want a chance to know myself better 
and evaluate what I want out of life," and "X want to 
experience life more and be on my own first." 



Question 2 

"Do you have any specific ideas now on what your mar- 
riage partner should be like'* What are they'^" 



Results 

The youth groups gave a variety of answers to this 
question, the more r^ioccuring statements arc found in 
Table 2. 
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Discussion 

It was not surprising to see "attractiveness" lead the 
list in all areas and with all sexes, and the desire 
for wealth In a married Partner could be a product of 
the economic characteristics of the society in which 
these youth are growing up. Hopefully this desire for 
wealth will not contradict earlier statements that 
youth "will not allow the desire for money or prestige 
to push them into ill-considered alliances." Of 
particular interest however, is the significant dif- 
ferences in these two statements between the rural 
youth and urban youth. When th^se first two statement 
are compared to similar differences between the saoM 
two groups in statement number 8, "personality," nufl»- 
ber 9, "loving/af fectionate/amotous" and statement 
number 21, "friendly/outgoing," one is reminded of the 
lower self images of rural youth discussed in connec- 
tion with question number one. The desire for love, 
friendship and personality all relate to self image 
and the de5lre for identity and (Security. 

Another point of Interest should be mentioned relating 
to the desire for a wealthy spouse. While only 29 
percent and JO percent of the girls and boys respect- 
ively mentioned "wealth," 67 percent of those groups 
made up of almost even numbers of boys and girls men- 
tioned "wealth." These "co-ed" groups seem to be try- 
ing to say something to members of the opposite sex. 



Que^ttion 3 

"What plans do you have for children in your future 
family? (That is. will you space them and have a 
certain number, or let them cotae as chey will or whafS 
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Results 



The average number of chlldrea wanted In the future 
family of these youth was 3.4. There were no differ- 
ences between the urban and rural youth and only a 
slight difference between boys and girls, with girls 
avaraglng 3.3 and boys averaging 3.6. The responses 
regarding the arrangements by which this family would 
be developed show chat 93 percent of the youth were 
considering planning the family rather than letting It 
happen. Table 3 reports the breakdown of responses* 
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Discussion 

Ihe family size desired by Utah's youth Is larser than 
the average family who stops at two children. 21 The 
differences in the statistics of the boys and girls 
'desires to plan their families seems correlated to a 
later question relating to the girls working after 
marriage. More girls planned to work after marriage 
than boys planned on their wives working. Many of the 
reasons for planning the family related to the dealre 
to work for a couple of years first, and so the two 
questions seem to correlate. Statements recorded by 
the groups Included: 

"We'll have the kids when we have the financial re- 
sources to support them.** 
"Walt 2-3 years, then start the family." 
"Don't have any more children after 10 years of mar- 
riage." 

"The number of kids depends on the health of the 
mother." 

"No accidents - plan them." 



Question 4 

"If you could raise your family anywhere In the U.S. 
or the world, where would Ic be and why?" 



Results 

Responses from youth relating to where they 
to raise their family are reported in Table 
places are listed according to most popular 
the least mentioned. 
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Discussion 

Although 45 percent of rural youth said they would like 
to stay in Utah, only 17 percent of thorn would want to 
return to the rural area to raise their families. Urban 
families on the other band looked to other locations 
in the west and some in the east. This is accounted 
for by the higher mobility and transiency of the urban 
family and the possibility that they came from those 
areas that they wished to move back to. This was con- 
firmed in the connents section where most youth that 
oencloned other areas said chey were raised there and 
they would like to raise their family in that environ- 
ment also. 

Rural youth also showed a great fascination with Hawaii. 
It is possible that this Interest is connected to their 
desires to experience life and see the world before 
they get married. The media's portrayal of the good 
life on the islands, especially from television, may 
have rural youth dissatisfied with small town life as 
they fantasize about raising a family in what they cal- 
led a "warm, carefree lifestyle." 

There wasn't too many differences between boys and girls 
and where they wanted to live, but there was in their 
reasons. Girls more often said they chose the area 
they did because: 

"My family lives there." 
"It's a good place to raise a family." 
"It's free from bad influences." 
"Europe-because of the culture." 

The reasons listed by boys were quite different from 
those Hated by girls and they included statements such 
as: 

"There is lots to do there.'*' 
"It's warn." 

"I like the outdoors, the wilderness and animals." 

The description of the youth who wanted to live in 
Europe included only urban youth who were planning to 
have their wives, or they as the wife, would work, and 
they wanted 15 percent tewer children than the rest of 
the b^oup. None of the rural youth mentioned Europe, 
the East or Florida. 



Question 5 

"Do you expect your wife or you as the wif^ will work 
after marriage? If yes, why?" 

Results 

Most of the youth thought the wife would be working 
after marriage, the total was 84 percent who said yes. 
There wasn't a big difference between the boys and the 
girls, but the girls did seem more in favor of working 
than the boys were of their wives working. Ninety per- 
cent of the girls thought they would be working and 
onlv 84 percent of the boys thouRht their wives would be 
working. Rural vouth showed a Hl>!nlflcant difference 
over cheir urban counterparts with 24 percent of them 
voting against the wives working compared to 12 percent 
saying "no" from urban areas. 

The reasons listed for working were led by the desire 
for, or need for money. The second most often stated 
reason was "to get out of the house," "something to do," 
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or "co iDprovt nyself and do something useful." Almost 
all respondents said thty would only work until they 
started having childrtn and then maybe continue aftec 
the kids were raised* Aoongst the boys who said they 
did not want their wives working the wo»i comoon reason 
vas "they are co stay home and clean the house." 



Discussion 



28 

husband and the wife should love» honor, and obey . 
Boysi on the other hand» included scateiaencs about 
theic wives staying fit, not cheating, b<At there were 
no religious values Included. Some boys said chat 
thn husband should always have tht last word in Che 
m&rriage. Those boys were also che same ones who wan- 
■itid a wife dumber Chan chey, she was noc co work, and 
chey generally looked upon ciarriage as "tying nheo 
down." 



Concrary co whac some boys said in response co Ihe 
quescion concerning qualicies of cheir ideal mace, chac 
chey "wanced someone who wasn'c as smarc as chey were," 
in che family of tomorrow, husband and wife will have 
comparable education backgrounds. Buch the husband 
and che wife will also work oucside che hoM for the 
greater porcion of cheir adulc lives. The scacement 
by alnosc all che youch chac chey "would work uncil che 
kids come, and Chen afcer the^/'re raised," is a noble 
choughc, buc che likelihood is chac chey will probably 
recum co work afcer the children are in school or 
possibly even before. Currenc scacisclcs show that 
over half che mochers of school age children are work* 
ing ou.side che home and chac number rises every 
year. 23 

The message porcrayed in che scacemencs given by youch 
in chis scudy indicaces a belief chac if che nochers 
work ouCside che hone, che children and che ho»e will 
suffer from her absence. Recenc scudies of middle- 
class families show, however, chac when che mocher 
works ouCSide che home, ic usually has good effaces on 
che family. xhe beccer cducaced career mochers re- 
pore feeling beccer abouc chemeelves and research 
by Pasquali and Callegari (1978) shows chac chose feel- 
ings as well as che dissacisfied feelings of che edu- 
caced, noncareer mochers are passed along co che child- 
ren. This research dio noc address che concroversy of 
mochers of infancs and young children, only co pre- 
adolescencs and adolescencs. Ocher research by Gold 
and Andress (1978) found chac che needs of adolescencs 
can be mac by career orienced mochers and chac che 
family as a whole benefics. 

« 

Daughcers in the faially s^m co benefic mosc from hav- 
ing career orienced mochers. The role model of a 
mocher who is independenc and visibly successful causes 
che daughcer co more likely become relacively indepen- 
denc and CO have higher self-esceem.^^ 



Quescion 6 



Qu<rfSCion 7 

"Have you thought of any rules you will require of 
youc children like requiring them to attend church, r.o 
early dacing, no wacching quescionable cable T.V. 
shows, ecc?" 



Resulcs 

Totals of responses co this question are reported in 
Table 5 and arc lisced by overall response, and Chen 
separaced by urban and rural as well as boys and girls. 
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Tlbl* 5 

Ful'jr* F*mil«; Polts P^iUivxis 



"If you were co wrice your own marriage vows, whac 
would chey say? Uricc one as a group." 

Resulcs 

Marriage vows writcen by che youch were, for tne mosc 
pare, cradicional marriage vows as che youch are expos- 
ed CO chem chrough books, movies and celevision. Twency 
percenc of che youch reflecced cheir religous culcure 
(predominandy Laccer-day Saincs) and mencioned mar- 
riage for ecernicy as conducced in chac church's cam- 
ples. 



Discussion 

Scacemencs abouC "cruse" and "honescy" seemed co domi- 
nace che vows and currenc issues were also reflecced 
chrough scacemencs abouC "spouse abuse" and "child 
abuse." Cirls Included religious values and a desire 
for equalxcy of boch sexes and scaced chac boch che 



Discussion 

Rural youch show scrong differences from che urban 
youth In che areas of church accendance, doing chores, 
and rescriccions of smoking, drugs and alcohol. The 
imporcance of chores Is nacural In che rural seccing 
and is noc surprising in chis scudy, buC whac is of 
inceresc is che lessened inceresc in church and addicc- 
ive influences, Noc only was chere less inceresc in 
expeccing youch co acCend church, buC chey also, more 
ofcen Chan urban youch, made scacemencs abnuc leccing 
youcli choose cheir own religion from che oucsbc. 

Differences becween boys and girls showed chac boys 
were more concerned wich rcguladng cheir children 
wich respecc co grades, drugs, and keeping their par- 
encs informed Chan were che girls. They also choughc 
cheir children should be more responsible for cheir 
own aces. Girls reporced more desire for independence 
by scacinR chac chey choughc ic more imporcanc co 
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ctach cht youth and then let then chooia for checisel- 
vts. This correlaced co ch« scacetacnc from cht girls 
abouc Itcdng chelr kids choose chelr own religion. 
Boch chase scacenencs reflecced mora inceresc from 
girls Chan boys in imposing such rules. Evan chough 
Che girls nocad more dasire for freedom of choice, 
chay did indicace thac chey were more concerned abouC 
concrolling T.V. and movies chan ware che boys. Some 
of Che boys* groups said chay would puC more rescric* 
cion on chair daughcars chan on che sons, buc chis was 
never ocncionad by che girls* groups. 

The con :hTree issues mtncionad by cha youch are aldo 
che raoc lssu4i« referred co in cha quascion as ic was 
writcan in che .^cudy, and any waighc given co cha re- 
sponses from che scudencs should keep chis in mind. 
Those issues which cant sponcaneously from cha youch 
follow chas» firsc chree, and Include s desire Co ex- 
ercise so7>e concrol chrough curfews, regulacing drugs, 
alcohol and cobacco, buC also ceaching values and chen 
leccing che youcU regulace chemselves. 

This quescion r«!ally refleccs how che youCh chemselves 
wane CO be creaced. Mosc of chem choughc chey were of 
che age where chey :<hould be allowed co choose church 
for chemselves, chey usually mencloned che early ceens 
(13-15 years old) as che cine when youch should be 
allowed co make up chair own minds. The idea of having 
values caughc co you and chen choosing for yourself is 
slso reflecced in a lacar quescion dealing wich punish- 
menc. Youch scaced in answer co chac quescion chac 
chey would rachar be cold whac was wrong and che cor- 
recc way of dealing wlch che sicuaclon chan co be puni- 
shed verbally or physically. Boch chase answers seem 
CO be addressing che same Issue. 

The issue of curfews was of inCeresc in Ughc of che 
face ciiac over 50 perccnc of che ceenagars across che 
councry reporc chac chay have no curfews. 26 touch 
wane some sccurlcy, even chough chey say chay wane co 
make chelr own decisions. In s lacer dascrlpcion of 
che successful mocher, chac dascripdon included che 
desire co have che mocher home when che kids goc home. 
This acacemenc In connecdon wich che rescrlccions 
chrough curfews indicaces a need for securlcy and sense 
o£ belonging. 



Quescion 8 

"When parencs correcc you or punish you for wrongdoing, 
does ic help, are chey generally righc, or does ic hurc 
and do more damage?'* 



Discussion 

Even chough che majorlcy of youCh reporClng said chac 
punishmenc helps, chey qualified chac scacemenc wich 
che need co calk over che wrongdoing and noc Immediace- 
ly or unchinkingly adminiscer punishmenc. Physical 
punishmenc never helped and yelling and prolonged re- 
acricdon of privileges didn'c seem co help eicher. 
Typical scacemencs of che young people regarding punish- 
menc Included: 
"Discuss ic** 

'*Physlcal punishmenc doesn*c help'* 
"Helps if parencs sic down and calk co you" 
'Depends on punishmenc, long grounding and yelling is 
no good'* 

**Ic's OK If chey're conslscenc" 
"Dad hurcs. Mom helps** 

"Give che kid a chance co show he knows ic's wrong and 
lec him be sorry*' 

"Punish when young, calk co che kids when chey're older" 
"Usyally my parencs don'c llscen'* 

"Hurcs if che parencs discipline you Jusc because chey 
wane CO be che boss" 

"Make che punishmenc suicable co che wrongdoing" 
"Helps if che parencs will also praise you when you do 

good" 

"Always hurcs sc our age" 

Table 6 reporcs a majorlcy of youch In cha higher school 
grades believe punishmenc is fair and helps. Regardless 
of sex or coamunlcy secdng chey all reporc lower per- 
cencages of hurc by che 12ch grade. Twelfch grade boys, 
however, do show chac cvlce as many of chem as 12ch 
grade girls believe chac punishmenc hurcs. 

Rural youch reporc che hlghesc overall percencage chac 
say punishmenc hurcs, more chan Cwice chac of che urban 
groups. Almosc half of che rural groups noc only say 
chac punishnenc hurcs, buC chac che punishmenc chey 
receive makes chem wane co do wrong even more. They 
eyplcally say chelr punishmenc cakes che form of hlccing 
or yelling. Nadonally, ceenagers say chac 22 percenc 
of chem receive similar puninhmenc (i.e. yelling and 
hlccing) from chelr parencs*27 



Quescion 9 

"Whac makes successful parencs? 

A. Wliac should che facher do^ Is your facher like chac? 

B. Whcc should Che mocher do? Is your mocher like chac?" 



Resulcs 

The overall opinion of che youch was chac punishcwnc 
helped. Table 6 reporcs che daca for che overall group 
and also divides che responses according co boys and 
girls and by rural and uroan groups. All che repordng 
is by grade cd show che differences among che higher 
grades. 
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Resulcs 

Tables 7 and 8 reporc che cocals of che responding 
groups divided by urban and rural. Also lisced are 
columns Indicadng percenca^^es of youCh chac said chelr 
dad or mom was noc like Che descrlpclon chey lisced, 
bur che face chac some did &ty "no, my mom or dad Is 
noc like chis" shows a deliberakr.c acc co communlcace 
chac informadon chrough che s^udy. 



Discussion 

There Is an IncercscUu' roncradlclon between che re- 
sulcs of chlj* quescion and responses co che quesdon on 
wives worklnj'. and che one on marriage vows. Girls said 
chey wanced chelr marriage vows co reflecc an equallcy 
becween husbands and wives, all youch also said chere 
was a very scrong likelihood chac chey or chelr wives 
would be working afcer marriage, buC In chelr descrlp- 
dons of a successful mocher and facher, youCh Use che 
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hooemaking ducies of che oocher as nusiber one on che 
list* That combined with che face chac only 5 percent 
of all youth said a successful father helps with the 
household duties, and the dad*s most often mentioned 
description is to be the wage earner, indicates an 
interesting contradiction aoong young people* Another 
finding that relates to this issue, is the fact that 
the majority of girls when reporting that they would 
work after marriage, said the reason was fov money, to 
assist in the financial needs of the family, yet that 
was not listed anywhere in the descriptions of the 
successful mother* 

The reason for the contradiction lies in the possibi- 
lity that youth looked to their mothers as being a 
source of descriptors for the successful mother, and 
they didn't include her career, if she had one, as 
part of her '*role model*" On the other hand, youth 
see themselves as working after marriage, but they see 
it as a necessity because of economic hard times and 
a desire to have money and the things money can buy* 
Youth do not consider the wife's career as part of her 
"motherly role,'* but see it as an interlude, an intru- 
sion into what they consider the first duty of the 
father, that of supporting the family financially* All 
youth seem to think their mothers nag them too much, 
rural youth significantly so* Over a quarter of the 
rural youth think their aothnrs art not *tMeting up to 
their five most noted qualities of a successful mother* 
Rural youth also race their fathers very poorly in 
their personal connuni cations with their children* They 
rated them low in being supportive, interested, and 
spending time with the family* Urban fathers, too, 
were rated low in being interested in the children, but 
also low In being a friend to the kids* This weakness 
was not noted in the rural fathers* 
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Question 10 

"Are the opinions of your friends or your brothers and 
sisters more important in how you see yourself as a 
person and in shaping your souls, and why?" 



Results 
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Table 9 reports the responses from all youth combined, 
and also divides the urban and rural responses* 



overall urban rural 
^ ^ 
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Comments reportea by the youth In the study varied, the 
majority of twelfth c^^tlc^^ stuted that they made their 
own decisions, but did listen to friends and members 
of their families* Some comments included: 

"They're more vour aft*j and understand you" 

"Their opinions are reallv important" 

"Others see you different than vou see yourself" 

"It matters what they think, but vou have to be your 

own person" 

"Brothers and sisters understand you better" 
"You look up to them" 

"Brothers and sisters are important but our family 
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rartly calks co each ocher*' 

"They are family and wane whac la beat for you" 

"Age differtncts give different views" 

"tc*s good CO know whac chey feel, but you have co be 

yourself" 

"Brochcrs and siscers are beccer chan friends" 

"You can cruse brochers and siscers, chey have chc sane 

Ideals and know you beccer" 

"Brochers and siscers art bossy" 

"Friends don*c make you feel dumb" 

"We art all influenced by peer pressure" 

"I cruse my brothars ^nd aisctrs, chey are closer co 

me" 

"Brochers and siscers cell you che cruch" 

"Friends influence me at school, brochers and siscers 

ac home" 



Discussion 
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Urban vouch reporc higher dependency on Informacion 
from brochers and siscers and less influence from peers 
Crban youch also show a higher percencage chac feel 
cheic decision making is independenc from eicher peer»* 
or brochers* and siscers* influence. Rural< /ouCh, on 
che concrary, reporc more dependency on peers. 



Summary 

Whac kind of expeccacions and concrols will che fuCure 
family have? Almosc forcy percenc of chese fuCure 
parencs will expecc chelr children Co accend church 
and when macure enough, chey will be allowed Co choose 
foe chemselves. Over one chird will impose a minimum 
dating age and many fathers plan co be especially 
scricc wlch chelr daughters. A fourth of che parents 
will control what their children view on T.V* and at 
the movies. 



Research by Dunphy in 1986 studied the development and 
dissolution of adolescent peer groups. He found the 
patterning of cliques and crowds was strongly Influen* 
ced by age and sex. Ounphy found youth to progress 
through a series of five stages according to age. 
Stage one was Identified by Isolated singles In cliques 
at about 11 years of age, stage two saw two single sex 
cliques lace race when youth reached 13 years of age. 
At 15 youch moved into the third stage noted by single 
sex cliques wlch high statuA members forming a hetero* 
sexual clique. Stage four occurred at approximately 
17 years of age and was Idencifled by heterosexual 
cliques in close association, and the last stagi, st*ge 
five, were loosely associated groups of couples at 
about 19 years of age.^ Since research has found 
differences in age and sex in relationship to peer 
associations. It is Important In this study to separate 
responses from this study into grades and sex* These 
figures can be found In Table 13. 
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Whac Is Impt^tant to note in Table 13 is the drop In 
Influence at grade 12 as compared to the earlier gradeak 
This corresponds to research done by Dunphy and others 
(Blxenstlne et al., 1976; Costanzo, 1970; Landsbaum 
and Willis « 1971.) The rise in male Influence by peers 
in the Uth grade correspods to research done by Loy 
and Norland (1981), In which they noted that buys at 
L6 and girls ac 18 cend Co slip back Into a strong 
peer association, and then pull up again as bhot^ In 
Table 13 under male peer associations.'^^ 

Loy and Norland also report a higher senslLlvity to 
peers amongst the females than with boys, which also 
corresponds to the difference found in TabU 13 between 
boys and girls peer associations.^^ 



^y far the majurlcy chink chat adolescentv are old 
enough co choose for chemselves and chey would allow 
their teenagers the right to make chelr own choices. 
That is not to say they wouldn't cry co influence chem. 
Move ceenagers said chey would cry co ceach chelr 
children rlghc from wrong and Chen l«c chem go. In 
regards to being punished, the youch re fleeced similar 
ideas abouc being mature enough to deserve different 
treacmenc Chan chey did as youngec children* They 
would cathec be caughc che error of what chey did and 
be allowed co correcc chemselves, than to be grounded 
or yelled at* 

Adolescenc boys and girls In Ucah choughc che mosc 
successful Craic of a facher la Co "bring home che 
bacon" and mom was co be che homemaker. In scark con* 
trasc CO chls, 84 percenc of che youch thought chat 
their wives or themselves as the wife would work after 
marriage and even afcer che family was raised. Teen- 
agers also wanced equalicy in che sexes Co be mencioned 
In che marriage vows, buc only 5 percenc said che des- 
cripcion of a successful dad included helping wlch che 
household chores. 

Teens reporc chac chelr moms nag coo much* One fourch 
of che ceens In rural Ucah do noc chink cheir mochers 
do che chlngs mochers oughc co do. Fachers of urban 
families are crlclclzed for noc being friends wlch 
chelr kids and noc being Incercsced In chem while 
fachers of rural families don* c cocmunlcace or spend 
clme wlch cheir children. 

Teenage girls are more easily influenced by peer asso- 
ciadons chan are che boys, and both sexes reupond co 
peer opinions more Chan chey Usccnedco chelr own broch- 
ers and siscers As che youch gee older, all influenc- 
es seem co diminish and chey wane "co be cheir own per- 
son" and "make chelr own dsclslons." 

When do chese youCh plan co marry and why? Mosc of 
chem plan co marry jusc before Curnlng 22, kids from 
rural areas say chey would racher be a llcdc older. 
The reason for marrying ac chac clme is chat chey vane 
mosc of cheir cducadon ouc of che way or wane co be 
seeded in a career* Almosc one fourch wane co wale 
so chey can "see che world" and "live a lleele flrse" 
seating or irplyln): that raarrlage will tie them down. 

In describing what they arc looking for In a spouse, 
youth say first they want someone "good looking," and 
second, they wane someone "rich." Beyond chac chey 
wane a spouse who is educaced, caring and considerate, 
compacible, hones c and wanes kids. Noc a loc of kids, 
buC more Chan che nacional average, abouc SO percent 
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Qorc. Boyi, by che u«y, want more ehlldrifin than the 
girls and the girlx said chey would plan chair faai- 
lits. Ta«sns thought it a good idea to wait a couple 
of years bkfort having children and then to space thea 
2-3 ye&r^ aparc. Th^ir reasons for spacing theia ver« 
for better control and teaching of the kids, the health 
of the nott, and financial reasons* 

Most of the youth want to stay in Utah or surrounding 
states In the west to raise their fasilies. Over AO 
percent wanted to go to California or Hawaii for th« 
"fun and the sun." (This study was done In Karch-April 
and the severe Utah winter say have influenced this.) 
Girls nost often chose specific places to raise their 
fanilies because they were "good wholesoM 'places'* or 
"other faaily live there." Boys on the other hand 
chose the "fun and the sun.*' 

The family of toBorrow in Utah appears to be in good 
hands. The values that are being iioparted to the 
youth today will otost likely be passed on to their 
children. Teenagers have som very strong ideas about 
trusting their children, yet being strong, disciplin- 
ing and loving. Future generations should see more 
loving attention fron the parents as those parents 
toach their children and trust then to do what is 
rigltt. 
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CURRICULUM EVALUATION FOR EDUCATORS IN 
RECREATION AND LEISURE SERVICES 

Glen C. Parker, Brlchao Young University 



Aof cract 

Education is often described as the process of changing 
the behavior of a human being. The outcomes of learn- 
ing are spoken of as knowledge, infonaation, habits, 
abilities, attitudes, and standards or values. If 
learning is the progressive change towards a goal we 
set, then education is consciously controlling that 
process* Curriculum planning and evaluation art close* 
ly relaCtd, and must bt ongoing to be key components 
in an unimpaired educational practice. 

Education and Curriculum 

The concept of curriculum goes back to the days of 
Johann Friederick Herbert (1776-I84I), a German edu- 
cator whose ideas were largely accepted in the United 
States. He taught that, learning required an orderly 
attention to the selection and organization o£ subject 
matter- Schools gradually became more conscious of 
their curriculums and began to develop and revise the . 
plans. By the 1960's, other considerations were being 
advocated such as establishing consistent relationships 
between educational goals and teacher planning, conti* 
nulty as wall aa sequence of subject matter, and ideas 
aa to what constituted a "well- rounded" educational 
experience. Even more recently, educational ideas 
have included Ispacc frou social forces. 

The definition of curriculum itself has undergone 
change. ''Curriculum" w£s derived from the Latin word 
currere which means "to run." The word was first 
associated with running races. More common definitions 
describe it as "work schedule" or "particular body of 
courses." All seem to suggest arriving at a set end 
througn an orderly plan of progression, but today, 
the most common consensus is that education and "curri- 
culum" must focus on the full development of the indi- 
vidual and not just on subject utter. 

Curriculum is uo longer simply teaching particular 
subject matter at a specific time, but is a guide for 
both teachers and students in achieving a total educa* 
tional experience. Curriculum involves the le&rnbr's 
development not only in school-related presentations 
by teachers, but also involves "out-of-class" encoun- 
ters and programs, guidance, social life, work, and 
any other activity related to school program and the 
learning experience. It is not a "one-man-show" pre- 
sented by the teacher, but a student-teacher partner- 
ship. "Many groups and Individuals are interested In 
having a say About what is taught. No single source 
believes that as (nough Influence or power... The 
curriculum de^ n of a board of education, a federal 
agency, a state aepartment of education, or a legis- 
lature can be changed in spirit and in fact by prin- 
cipals and teachers. Although students are often 
thought to be without much power in deciding what will 
he taught in schools, they have a great deal to say 
about what is learned (McNeil, 1981, p. 314)." 

The educational proces of "learnln)^" s^tuulU be approa- 
ched with several principles In mind: 

1. Learning is always related to something (motive, 
goal, etc.) 

2. Learning is an active, not a passive process. 

It is an adjustment in the learner to meet his goal. 

3. Learning depends on activity, but it is intense 
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effort that hastens learning. The learner must hava 
a true desire to achieve. 

4. E/ery learning situation involves volitionalf 
intellectual, and emotional relationships. It 
invol/es purpose and feeling (Annarino, 1980). 

The selection of appropriate learning activities and 
experiences is one of the crucial educational problems 
of today. Educators in recreation and leisure services 
are no. exception. There is a constant need to r'lvelop 
and improve. When an educational objective is set, the 
question must ba asked: "What types of learning exper- 
iences will contribute maximally to this purpose, goal, 
or end?" Experiences must be sttuctuxedto provide 
these ends. 

Although an institution or teacher may stress knowledgo, 
skills and abilities, it must be remembered that the 
students want these things for a specific purpose, 
whether it be increased knowledge for learning's sake, 
or career preparation. Motivation is fundamental. The 
curriculum tnust be meaningful, if not dynamic. As 
educators, our task is to help instill within our stu- 
dents a worthwhile p^^rpose in their educational pur- 
suits, build on those already held, and maybe in some 
instances, change undeslreable ones. We must then help 
them develop the skills and knowledge to develop in the 
desired way. 



Curriculum Evaluation 

Not only is curriculum organization and implementation 
very important, but its constant evaluation is just as 
fundamental. The continuous appraisal and Improvement 
of curriculum is often more important than the design, 
plan or outline. 

Allen A. Glatthom said, "i7hange is necessary because 

our society is changing." ScvMents are changing, our 
resources are changing. The finest curriculum is al- 
ways subject to change. Publius Syrus said in 42 B.C. 
that "it is a bad plan that admits of no modification" 
(Willgooae, 1979). No longer is there any question 
concerning the need of evaluation and change for curric- 
ulum. Change is what is to be counted on. Educational 
purposes must keep pace with the needs of students as 
they move toward their goals. If educators truly be- 
lieve in the importance and worth of students, curric- 
ulum must continually be concerned with their needs, 
interests, and capacities, the sum of which provides 
new and better contributions to society. Furthermore, 
curriculum evaluation is closely related to teaching 
itself. Appraisal of curriculum i» 2iten appraisal of 
teaching. As we change curriculum values or objectives, 
we often must change our methods for teaching. 

Still, curriculum improvement must be more than just 
published statements of change. The appraisal of a 
curriculum's value and worth should be sought from not 
onlv educators and administrators, but bv the students 
themselves, and pui>aibiv «iven trom parents. Appropriate 
data must be gathered concerning the quality and quan- 
tity of student experience, change, and outcome as a 
result of curricular experience. Evaluation should be 
coupled with measurement. 
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Concinutd cltr if icacion, sptcificacion, and new object - 
ivti should provide insirHc and naw growth and perform- 
ance. The learnt r or scudtnc strves aa a good resource 
for tvaluacicn as co whtcher or noc needs are fulfilled 
In courses of study, carter preparation, skills attain- 
•d, ttc* 

Thrta dominant approaches in the field of evaluation are 
concenitd with 

1. Achievement of dtsired outcomes (Evaluation). 

2. Assasscwtit of merit. 

3. Dtciaion making (Lewy, 1977). 

Evaluation 

Ont of the btst-knovn modtis conctming tht achitvtment 
approach was propostd by Tyltr in 1950. He described 
edi-cttioR as a process where three Items vere focused 
upou; (a) educational objective - whether or not it was 
obtained; (b) learning experiences; (c) examination of 
achievements (Lewy, 1977). FigurativeXy, it is express- 
ed as 

Educational Objectives 

U) \) 

Learning Experiences ——(b) — Examination of 

Achievement 

Tyler believed evaluation meant examlninjt if the desired 
objectives are attained or not. The concer.i is whether 
the students develop in the desired way. In the model, 
this type of evaluation is expressed type (c). Type (a) 
refers to the connection between objectives and learn- 
ing experiences or curriculum. Type (b) refers to the 
examination between ^hosa learning experiences and the 
educational outcomes. This model has been criticized 
for its lack of dealing with unexpected or unplanned 
events. 



Many researchers agree on the continuing need for cur- 
riculum evaluation and its importance in meeting edu- 
cational objectives. W>» as educators in recreation 
and leisure services must continually evaluate our cur- 
riculums, and evaluate our effectiveness. Willgoosa 
said, "Self-evaluation is almost always a good prac- 
tice, for it encourages soul-searching and an honest 
attitude toward what the program should be. When an 
administrator and staff appraise their total curric- 
ulum, they have, in effect, opened their minds and 
humbled themselves Just enough to be able to see the 
changea needed. Therefore, the simple act of deciding 
to appraise a program is in itself significant" (Will- 
goose, 1979). 
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Assessment of Merit 



The assessment approach examines the merit of a given 
entity. Such questions would be asked aa "How well * 
does the entity perform?" and "Is its use worth what 
it's costing?" Research in this area has stressed the 
importance of timing in the evaluation of a program - 
whether it takes place during developmental stages or 
afterwards. Another important consideration. 



Decision Making 



The Decision-oriented approach to evaluation is asso- 
ciated with the belief that "evaluation is worthwhile 
only if its results affect future actions." The deci- 
sion maker needs to be supplied with data, analyses* 
and maybe summary reports from an independent evaluator. 
but the information needs to be free from opinion. An 
evaluator calls attention to alternatives the decision 
maker may not be aware of. 

All three approaches have value and merit in the field 
of curriculum evaluation, and all should be considered. 



Conclusion 

Curriculum planning and evaluation play a very import- 
ant part In the educational process. The concept of 
Curriculum itself has undergone many changes, but the 
current consensus of opinion is that curriculum involves 
a learner's total growth towards an educational object- 
ive, and not just the course of study provided by an 
instructor or institution. 
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BEING A DEPARTllENT HEAD: 
WHAT KIND OF AN ADMINISTRATOR ARE VOU? 

L. Dale Crust, Unlverilcy of Ucah 



Abicracc 

Adffllnlicracori nay oparaca from Daparcmanc Haad Cancerad 
CO Staff /Subordiaaca Caacarad laadcra. Soaa vrlcars in 
hlghar aducacion aaa daparcmanc chairs as ona, or possi- 
bly a combiaadon of, four cypas: faculcy, aanagafflanc, 
axcamally and/or prograa orlancad. Thara is a aead 
for a balanca bacvaaa cha daparcaanc head and cha sub- 
ordlnaca cancerad leader. 



Being an Effeccive DeparctMnc Head 

Like personalicies, heads of deparcnanca, or chairs, 
vary considerably. Becoming aware of che cype of 
daparcmencal leader one is, can be an inporcanc first 
seep in becoming more effeccive. In her unpublished 
dissercacion. The Relacionahip Becween che Role Dcfini- 
clon and Socializacion of Academic Deparcmenc Heads 
(Penn Scace 1980) , Ann Kief fer Bragg ouclines four cypes 
of deparcmenc chairs. They are: 

I* The Paculcy Orienced Cheir , This chairperson sees 
developmenc of deparcmevt fttCiilcy as being of 
primary imporcance. 

2. The Hanagemenc Orienced C >tr. This chairperson 
scressas effeccive orgact.^ .ion and efficienc oper- 
ACion. 

3« The Excemally Orienced Chair . This chairperson 
emphasizes working wich oucsiders, such as profes* 
sional associacions and granc agencies, in order co 
secure resources, benefics, and prescige for che 
deparcmenc. 

^- The Pronram Orienced Chair . This chairperson views 
cha developmenc of excellenc educacion programs and 
superior graduacas as che primary goal of che 
deparcmenc. 

To be an effeccive deparcmenc head one muse be all of 
che above ac differenc cimes of che year. If chere are 
young and inexperienced personnel, or if chere are new 
faculcy/scaf f , che deparcmenc head muse be personnel, 
faculcy /scaff orienced. The deparcmenc head muse be a 
mocivacor, or a mover of personnel, f aculcy /scaff , and 
one who can breed self-confidence in all personnel, lec- 
cing chem know he Is available co aid chem in profes- 
sional developmenc. There are cimes when he needs co be 
che figure head role, giving cechnical, human relacions, 
and concepcual advice. If che deparcmenc Is being 
ignored by higher level adminiscracors, perhaps Ic isn*c 
being well managed and a deparcmenc head wich management 
oriencacion is needed. 

We are noc shelcered in che field of parks and recrea-- 
clon. Aparc from violenc upheaval, or ocher cacascro- 
phies, che nexc Cwo decades will no doubc see many of 
che effeccive organizacions and efficienc operacions of 
che I970's and I980's, be more accively placed tnco 
operadon. The delivery of leisure services in no way 
frees our professional leaders from che confusion of 
social and echical pressures brought co bear on ocher 
organizacions. Bannon scaces, "Ic is naive co .relieve 
a public agency avoids che policical and oonecary pres- 
sures privace encerprise faces.** There is, and chere 
will be, a more direcc accouncabilicy co caxpayers which 
pucs deparcmenc heads doncinuously in che limelighc. 



Therefore, a managemenc orienced deparcovnc head, ac 
cercain cimes of che year, is a nacessicy for complece 
and efficienc operacion. 

Budget freezes, conscrainca, cucbacks, and che cry for 
less caxes from the taxpayers associacions, have placed 
a need for managers co work wich oucside privace and 
public professional associations and granc agencies, in 
order co secure monecary benefics and ouCside funding 
resources. Public parks and recreacion prograas, char- 
ap«>ucic recreacion programs in hospicals, inscicucions 
and correccional facilxcias, privace/commercial recrea- 
cion encerprises, oucdoor recreacion agencies, as well 
as parks and recreacion programs in higher educacion 
inscicucions, have all been forced coward a more business 
orienced approach. The American Sociecy of Associacion 
Execucives and The Chamber of Comoerce of che Uniced 
Scaces declares, *'chac che success of a business is 
measured by profics, associacion success is measured by 
benefics co members and incangibles, such as public 
goodwill, and chaC no one is (lore imporcanc co an assoc- 
iacion Chan ICS members.** No one is more imporcanc co 
che parks, recreacion, and leisure field, chan che par- 
cicipancs of chase programs. Adminiscracors who work 
in any pare of che parks, recreacion, and leisure field, 
know coo well che consequeuces for noc securing addi- 
clonal sofc money funding. Parclcipancs and programs 
alike suffer from lack of financial supporc. Therefore, 
che Imporcance of che excemally orienced chair, who 
knows how co raise addiclonal funds and resources, has 
grown during che pasc decade. Ic now seems co be a 
necessicy for che success of fuCure park and recreacion 
programs. 

The program orienced deparcmenc head, views che develop- 
menc of educacion programs, superior graduaces, and 
participancs of parks and recreation programs, as chair 
primary goals. The program orienced deparcmenc head 
may be che nerve cencer of his organixacional unic* 
His role may be co provide informacion co scaff. He 
may monicor che developmenc of programs and evaluace 
che parclcipancs of such programs. He may play che 
disseminacor 's role by passing collecced daca co his 
subordinaces who would ocherwise have no access co ic. 
The program orienced deparcmenc head may play a spokes- 
person's role by informing and lacisfying che influen- 
cial people who concrol his organizacional unic. Of 
course, informacion is noc an end, in icself. Ic is 
che basic input Co decision-making. The deparcmenc head 
does play che major role In che deparcmenc decision- 
making syscem. He is che formal author icy and only he 
can commie che unic co follow new courses of aceion for 
program changcis and development. As entrepreneur, ehe 
deparcmenc head seeks to improve his program and co 
adapc ic CO changing condicions in che communicy. As 
various programs grow, hia Job chen may become more 
imporcanc in his role as a resource allocacor. This 
means he muse decide which of che programs and which 
coordlnacor will receive che available resources. 

Through che years, several experimencs have produced 
generalizacions about authoritarian, democratic, and 
laissez-faire leaders. Ronald Ltppicc and Ralph Whice, 
in che research program headed by Kurc Lewin ac che 
Universicy of Iowa in the 1930 *s, are somecimes con- 
sidered the leaders in the parade of researchers. Ic 
has been generalized that auchoricarian- led groups 
produce a greater quantity of work over a shore period 
of eioie, bue experienced more hoscilicy, compecicion, 
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CHART I 

Dtparcmenc Head Cencered Leadership 



staff MY ceiiftllout 
onl mac autliiy. 



untMfvy with <1tcition. 



crlMcliM oocura« 

.luce thlnU thty My 9tt 
to Mfc« th«tc Inptt hnoMi. 

RU(( (Mlt a pMt oC tht 
nyttCM If lltt«ra(J to. 



.^It mtl Mk* OkclilcfW 



surf and suvvfloct naad 
3 Mxkinq ctlatinnihtp. 




t)n»ctMf>t head MkM dtclslom 
and anrauncM thm. 



ntfMCtMAt hMd MlU (tecifllon 
bo tapxtanc (av. 



Di(i*ctMht hMd ivaMou liltaa 

\ / and Irwttac qutattona. 

V OtfMCtaMnt hMd pcMtfiU taota- 

fclv« dacliton «D>tct to ctvHvia. 

DapaetMnt htad praMnU pcohlan, 

9tU aiinaatlon, mKm tkcltlon. 



t)*f«ctMf>t KftAd rt»(4nat HmIUv, 
aalw 9cou|> to wmkm dacifilon. 



0»|)acbNnt haaJ pvralU paraunml 

to (lavrtlon within UmIU ibiflnad 



Subordioace Ctncerad Laadarahlp 



and aggratalon eapaclally acaptgoaclng, mora dlacon*- 
canc bancach cha surface i and aora dapandanca and leaa 
originmllcy. DaBOcraclcally« -lad groupa» alovar in gac* 
cing inco producclon, ware Mora acrongly noclvacadi 
bacaaa Incraaaingly producclva vlch clna and laamlug» 
axparlancad mora frlandllnaaa and caawork» pralaad one 
another aora frequancly, and axpraaaed greater sacla*- 
facclon. LAlsaat^falra^ led groups did leaa work and 
poorer work Chan elcher cha auchorlcarlan or the deno*- 
cradcally lad group a. 

Too, of can, adniniacracora profeas co be detDocraclc or 
subordinate leader ahip cencered, when chay are indeed 
the oppoaica. Xc ia chis auchor^s opinion chac chere 
nteda co be a balance becween che deparcoenc head and 
the subordinate cencered leader. There can be litcle 
Input fron subordinacea where departoanc head cencered 
leadership is used extensively. There can be much in- 
put: from subordinates where subordinate cencered leader- 
ship ia used widely. 

Tlte chare above (chare X) presencs the meaning of this 
input as ic af feces leadership scyles. 

The quescion that needs co be asked is where do you, 
as a park and recreation department head, fit inco che 
pyrariid? Mosc research shows chac che deparcmenc head 
uho uaes scaff subordinace cencered leadership is aasoc- 
iaced wich a higher degree of acconplishmenc. However, 
che aucceaaful deparcnenc head can be primarily charac- 
terized aa neither a strong leader or a permissive one. 
There is a need for che successful deparcmenc head co 
have open coomunicacion and incercommunicacion with 
staff. When his decisions are supported by his subor- 
dinates a high percentage of time, he has a tendency to 
be looked upon as a favorable adminiscracor . Xf the 
percentage of support for the administration declines, 
a change in leadership may be imminenc and he is gener- 
ally less looked upon in imporcance as an administrator. 
A deparcmenc head, who has hired compecenc personnel, 
plans well in advance, is organized, self-mocivaced. 



sighcful, flexible, huijaniacic, enchuaiaacic, poalcive 
in hia approach to leader ahip techniques, dedicated, 
peraevering, able co carry on public relaciona, and mar- 
ket hia acaff and program, is the leader chac may be 
locaced in che middle of che double pyramid. In moac 
organizaciona, che required bureaucracy of today haa 
ahortened che cine ehac good departoanc heads wish to 
work in adminlacracion. 

Whac kind of an admluiacracor are you? 
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PUBLIC-COMMERCIAL COOPERATION 
IH RECREATION PROGRAMS 

John Cro88ley> Unlverilcy of Ucih 



Absence 

Publlc-*ConntrclaI cooptricjLon can cmkt n«ny forms » buc 
progria relactd cypts srt taosc comaon. Dcvtlopntnc of 
succtssfuJ. cooptrsdvt vtncurts Involvts (s) prtllod.nsry 
consldtracioQ of organlZAClonal tltusacs, (b) Invtncory 
sad anslysis of opporcunlclts» and (c) cha crsda«*of£ of 
oarkac functions co Implanant cha projacc. llarkac 
functions includa narkac Infonaacion, produce dk-zalop* 
TDanc» financing and risk. baaring» proMocion» and 
exchanga machanisaa. 



Typas of Public^CoBiMrcial Cooparacion 

Thara sra many pocanclal cypas of public-conoarcisl 
coopers cion» buC a discinccion nay be oude bacvean tvo 
primary cacagorias: (jl) Scracagias for Coopers cive 
Recrescion Programs snd (b^) Scrscagies for Cooperation 
in Cspical DevelopmenC and Facility Hanageaenc. 
Although the progrsa^related strategies are the primary 
focus of this presents tion, both types sre introduced 
here. 

Cooperstive Recreation Prograas 

Perhaps the greatest potential for cooperstive ventures 
lies In the area of recreation prograas. Recent re- 
search (Crossley snd Uilhite, 1985) has Indicated that 
program-oriented types of cooperation vara generally 
more popular than ware types of coopers tion Involving 
cspital developm'..f>t and facility management. This seema 
logical for several reaaons. 

1. Program-oriented types of cooperation often involve 
leaa coiaaltnent of fundo* 

2. They uaually use existing facilities. 

3. They are uaually less complex froa a legal stand- 
point and may not require lengthy contracts* 

A. Many cooperative programs can be developed and 
coordinated by field-based leadership staff (as 
opposed to administrative staff.) 

S. In most coamunities there are numerous small com- 
panies and chain stores having sufficient resources 
to become involved with inexpensive cooperative 
programs. 

Strategies for cooperative programs Include: 

Nationslly Sponsored Promotional Programs . Programs 
conducted nationwide by major corporations for pro* 

^ motional reasons* Examples: Pepsi Hotshot» Ken-L- 
Ration Dog Shows. 

Locally Sponsored Promotional Programs . Similar to 
above but locally initiated. Example: A 6K fun run 
co-sponsored by a local sporting goods store and the 
recreation department. 

Public Programming At Commercial Facilities . Prograas 
developed by recreation stsff but held at commercial 
facilities. Examples: Therapeutic program day of 
bowling at commercial lanes, or teen club night at a 
skating rink. 



Commercial Progrsms At Public Fscilities . Just the 
opposite of sbove. An exsmple would be s Karste 
School or Gymnsstic Acsdemy holding demons trstlons or 
shows St the public recrestion center. 

Contrscted Program Services . Private contracting to 
operate entire progrsa segments. This does not refer 
to contrscting individusl instructors or sports offi<- 
cials. Example: Contracting s series of trips with a 
tour opera tor » or contracting a large ceramics pro- 
graa to a private ceramics shop. 

Discounts, Preaiuas> And Other Incentives . Coupons , 
group discounts, and other marketing incentives 
offered by coaonrcial enterprise. Exaaples: Discount 
coupons to a theae park or aovie thestre provided for 
a suaner day-caap progrsa. 

Scrounging . The creative procurement of equipment > 
supplies » funds » or human resources froa commercial 
enterprise* Examples: Newsprint end rolls froa a 
newspsper printer, or carpet reanants from a rug 
company. 

Technical Assistance Froa Business . Prograa-relsted 
sdvice froa equipment vendors » business managers » 
etc* Exaaples: Softball suppliers providing rule- 
books for lesgue coaches, Nsutilas equipment salesaan 
giving a staff training prograa. 

Cooperation In Capital Development snd Facility 
Management 

Recent research (Crossley and Whilhite, 1985) has Indi- 
cated that cooperative ventures in the areas of cspitsl 
development and facility manageaent may occur less 
frequently than prograa-related cooperation. This is 
probsbly due to reasons just the opposite of those 
factors previously cited for cooperative programs. That 
is, capital development and facility management involve 
a greater comitment of resources snd are usually quite 
complex^ both legally and operationally. Types of 
cooperation include: 

Joint Cap ital Development . Combined public and private 
development of a recrestion ares or facility. An 
exsmple if the private development and operation of 
a marina or campground at a regional park. 

Contracted Maintenance . Contracts for private firms to 
maintain public facilities. Common examples Incltide 
golf course maintenance » custodial services » garbage 
removal » etc. 

Contracted Facilities and Concessions . Contracts for 
privste enter.>rise to operste a publicly developed 
fscility or provide a supplementary service. Examples 
•re tennis centers » golf courses, snack bars, etc. 

Corporate Gift Programs . Solicitation of corporate 
contributions for donations of land, facility devel- 
opoent^ facility maintenance, etc. Examples include 
the use of gift catalogs and corporate "Adopt A Park" 
projects. 
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Prtllmlnary ConsideraCloni 

Thtrt ace a numbtr of tltmtnCs chac muac bt contidtred 
btfort tncerlug InCo any cypt of pubUc-conm«rcial coop- 
•ration. Thest prtliminary coniideracioni include the 
following t 

Legal Baiis . Doti enabling legislation allow tht 

public park and recreation agancy to enter into coop- 
erative arrangemeata and contract! with private 
enterpriaa? Do local ordinances restrict any cooper- 
ative ventures? 

Attitudes * Will the public agency allow coiMiercial 
enterprise a fair opportunity to realixe its legit- 
imate objective (product promotion, profits > etc*) 
or will bureaucracy cripple the cooperative venture? 

Liability . Will a cooperative venture create unaccept- 
able legal liability? Insurance riders and "hold 
harmless** clauses in contracts may help reduce this 

concern* 

Personnel . Does the park and recreation department have 
personnel who are familiar with contracts, financial 
statenents and other business procedures that may be 
invo^ Md with cooperative ventures? Are labor poli- 
cies and wages compatible between cooperative part- 
ners? 

Financial Systems . Does the public agency have a fin- 
ancial system which is flexible enough to accomodate 
cooperative vtntures? An enterprise fund, or similar 
system, can often be che solution. 

Coottiunity Attitudes . Are cooperative ventures with 

private enterprise acceptable to community perceptions 
of what public recreation should be? 

If there are significant problems with any of these 
considerations, thea the park and recreation adminis- 
trator should reconsider developing cooperative ventures « 
On the other hand, if conaideration of each element 
reveals a "green light," then it is time to proceed and 
investigate specific opportunities for public-cotnercial 
cooperation* 



Finding Opportunities 

One way to find potential partners for cooperative 
ventures is the shotgun approach. You fire off a round 
of letters or phone calls to every business in the are&, 
and hope that some of your general appeals are read. A 
lot of time and effort will be spent and you may get 
some results if you are lucky. 

A better approach is to be like an expert hunter and 
marksman. You initially inventory a variety of game but 
carefully select a particular type to target. Then you 
learn all you can about the target subject. After care- 
fully planned stalking, you squeeze off an individual- 
ized high-powered message that scores a direct hit. 

The short-ilived Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service (1979) proposed just such an approach entitled 
the "Private Sector Inventory and Analysis. " Each step 
is examined below. 

Inventory . Find out what is in your community, including 
your own resources. What are your agency's needs for 
money, equipment, facilities, etc? Inventory the 
private sector, including retailers, manufacturers, 
trade associations, etc. Are there under-utilized 
private sector resources? 



Analysis. Analyze how the private sector can match up 
with your specific needs. What are the products, 
services, target markets, company goals, and record 
of community involvement of each target business. 
How can your agency's needs and resources match 
their needs and resources? 

Implementation . How will you approach a particular 
business? Which type of cooperative venture should 
be proposed? Who is the best person in your organi- 
zetion to make the proposal? Who is the best person 
in the targeted business to contact? 

Private Sector Resource Councils . Who should conduct 
the inventory and analysis of private/commercial 
resources? There are a number of possibilities. 
Field based department staff have numerous day to 
day contacts with the comswmity and are positioned 
to discover numerous opportunities. The department 
administrative itaff may have professional contacts 
with high level community business leaders. 
Advisory Board members may themselves be local busi- 
ness leaders who have contacts with numerous other 
business owners and managers. Some park and recre- 
ation departments have formed private sector 
resource councils comprised of field based staff, 
administrative ^taff, and private citizen/board 
members. These councils pool their knowledge and 
contacts in or«ier to identify opportunities in the 
community for public-commercial cooperation. 



A Key To Success: Transfer the Itorket Functions 

While there are several theories concerning how to 
effectively develop cooperative ventures, one concept 
seems central to success* This concept is that the 
market functions** of the venture should be transferred 
to whichever party can perform them most effectively* 

'•Market functions" are the tasks which must be accom- 
plished to develop any product or service and move it 
frow producer to consumer. These functions Include: 
(*) merket information, (b) product/service development, 
(c) financing and risk-bearing, (d) promotion, and (e) 
exchange mechanisms. For every recreation service 
ultimately provided to the public, someone must perform 
the market functions. Responsibility for the perform- 
ance of a market function does not have to belong to a 
certain party in a cooperative venture. For the best 
chance of success however, each market function should 
be shifted to the party which is best able to perform 
it. This is the essence of the cooperative venture: 
the merging of two or more organizations* strengths, 
thus producing a greater net result than could be 
achieved independently. As related to parks and recre- 
ation services, the tunrket functions are explained 
below. 

gUrket Information . Prior to tne acvolcpment of a 
facility or program, someone must determine who the 
prospective customers/participants are and what it is 
that they want. What benefits do they seek in a rec- 
reation experience? When and where do they wish to 
participate? What are they willing to pay? To obtain 
this market information, significant expense for a 
needs assessment or market study may be required. It 
is possible that for some programs, seasoned profes- 
sionals in your agency may have a working knowledge of 
the market characteristics. 

Product/Se rvice Development . Who is going to provide 
the land an^/or facility needed for the cooperative 
venture? Who is going to plan the program and provide 
equipment, supplies, program staff, and other resources 
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chat aust cotM togcthtr before any recrtatlon atrvlce 
la off trad to tha public. 

Flnanclnt and Rlak^Baarlng . Ralatad to tha markat 

function of product/sarvica davalopmant it tha ques- 
tion of who will pay for tha product/sarvica. It 
nay taka aubatantial funding '*up front*' to gat a 
facility built, a prograa aquippad, and/or staff 
trainad. Eventually, tha burden of financing may be 
shifted to tha consuaer through either fees or taxes. 
In the naantina, there exists a *'risk-beariag" 
alanant. Who will bear the financial burden if par- 
ticipation and revenue fail to Gutarlalize? Also, 
who has tha legal liability for proper operation of 
tha facility or prograa? 

Promotion . Once a facility or program is developed, 
its benefits must be promoted. Rasponslbility for 
publicity, advertising, personal selllng« or other 
promotional techniques must be accepted by at least 
one of the parties- in a cooperative venture. 

Exchange Ma.hanisma . Tha final market function involves 
all tha tasks that must be fulfilled to effect tha 
actual exchange with the consumar/participant. These 
tasks may Include processing the phone-in, mail*in, 
or drop-in registration for a prograa. Also involved 
is the collection and handling of participant feest 
if any. Finally, accountlng-'related tasks involve 
recording and organizing tha expense and revenue 
data, process-(ng purchase orders, pay employees, etc. 

An £xaaplQ of Markat Function Trade-Offs 

As mentioned previously, each market function should be 
performed by which ever partner in the cooperative ven- 
ture can do it best. The following example of a public- 
conaMrical cooperative gymnastics program will 
illustrate how this works. 

Your public recreation center conducts a thriving pro- 
gram of **be ginning gyanastics and tumbling" In the 
center gya using folding mats and part-time Instructors. 
Your participants will soon be ready to progress to oore 
advanced skills, but you can't afford a set of gyaoastic 
apparatus (vaulting horse, beam, bars, etc.) and you 
lack storage space for the equipaant. Therefore* a 
cooperative prograa is developed with a nearby commer- 
cial gymnastics studio. Your recreation center will 
handle promotions: free news releases and public-service 
announcfimenta, flyers through the schools, and flyer 
handouts to your beginner gymnastic participants. The 
recreation center will also conduct the prograa regis- 
tration and receive the fee payments. Program leader- 
ship however, is contracted to the gymnastics studio 
where the children actually report for the class. There, 
the children get more advanced instruction on the elab- 
orate equipment by the expert staff. 

In the example above, the recreation center perfortoed 
the function of providing the market Information. Using 
its Inherent advantagos (some free media, permission for 
school flyers, and access to the beginner gyanastics 
class) the center also performed the promotion function. 
It also handled most of the exchange mechanisms and 
probably bore some of the legal risks. The commercial 
gymnastics studio, performed the product/service func- 
tion by providing facility, equipment, and staff. It 
also shared in the financing and risk-bearing functions 
and in some of the exchange mechanisms. The ultimate 
result of this cooperation was that the recreation cen- 
ter facilitated a program for its participants without 
the expense of additional equipment or new storage 
facilities. It is likely th^t: the gymnastic studio gave 
a discount to the participants since the studio's own 



expensa fot promotion and registration were reduced froa 
normal levels. Also, quite important is the fact that 
the enterprise reached a new market and optimized its 
facility use through increased volume. In a nutshell, 
tha entire program was good business for both parties. 

Who Gets Which Function? 

There is no standard script regarding which partner in 
the cooperative venture should assumt responsibility for 
a given market function. When conceptualizing the ven- 
ture, the recreation adalnistrator should think through 
the entire project. He/she should analyze each poten- 
tial cooperative partner and determine which market 
function each partner is best suited to perfora. A gaaa 
plan can then be developed and presented to those poten- 
tial partners. In making that presentation, the recre- 
ation adalnistrator must learn to look for the econoaic 
advantages that accrue to both partners in the venture. 
It is much easier to sell the idea to a potential part- 
ner if you can show hla/her the benefits that may be 
realized. Soma of the aost persuasive arguments are: 
(I) Product /service exposure through public-agency media 
contacts, (2^) Opportunity for new markets to sample the 
product/service in a receptive environaent, (3) Chance 
bo optimize a facility's fixed investment through 
Increased volume, especially iaportant in off-peak per- 
iods, (4^) potential operational profits froa the cooper- 
ative prograa itself, and (5) public relations value. 



Conclusion 

Public-ConMr-ial Cooperation is not Just a tool for 
financial survival. Rather it is an approach which can 
enable a Park and Recreation Department to expand and 
diversify its programs and services. The approach 
involves inventory and analysis of opportunties followed 
by implementation through trade-offs of essential market 
functions. Both large and small coaaunities can benefit 
from cooperative ventures with the private/cotaDerclal 
sector. 
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MEASUREMENT IN RECREATION AND LEISURE: THE PRELIMINARY 
DEVELOPMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE LEISURE RATING SCALE 

Giry Ellis, University of UCih 
Dsvid CoQptoa, University of Utsh 



Abstract 

This psper suomarizes the need foe developing quslity 
nessurement tools in leisure snd recrestion* It also 
describes an sttenpt to develop s "Co«prehensive Leisure 
Ratlns Scsle (CLEIRS)." The deVelopMnt of the CLEIRS 
wss bssed hesvily on existing leisure theory and re* 
sesrch. Results suggested thst reliable and vslid 
flMssures of the concepts within the CLEIRS could be 
developed. Additional questione for further resesrch 
were also raised. 



Need for tfessurenent in Recreation and Leisure 

The developnent of any scientific discipline is predi- 
csted upon the sbility of profeaaionala to preciaely and 
accurately uaaaure phenoaena which are of Intereat to 
that diacipline. In the phyaical aciencea, for exaaple, 
MaaureoMnt haa achieved an aatounding level of aophia- 
tlcation. Phyaiciata and aatronoMra are able to 
routinely aeaaure changea which occur In the noat dia- 
tant of atara and they are able to Maaure activity of 
psrticlea ao svall that their exiatence aa matter is a 
debatable laaue. 

Certain aocial aclence dlaclpllnea have also developed 
spproachea to the neaauretBant of phenonenA which are 
within the parameters of their sress of concern. Psych- 
ologists routinely meaaure auch varlablea aa atreaa* 
aelf concept, aource of aotivation» locua of control, 
anxiety, attitudea, intentiona, arouaal, and aggreaalon. 
Educatora have deviaed waya of aaaeaalng (Maaurlng) 
such varlablea aa readlneaa for achool, learning diaa- 
bilitiea, anu reading ability. Academic aubject natter 
teata are alaj routinely administered by educstors to 
messure schlevement of students at all educf tiooal 
levela • 

The algniflcance of meaaurement la that la enablea pro- 
feaaionala within the field to complete baaic ststement, 
'*if X, then Y." The ability to meaaure the extent of 
cancer within afflicted human beinga, for example, has 
enabled phyaiclana to effectively plan treatments; if 
chemotherapy then leaa cancer. Slmllac, meaaurement of 
achievement might enable an educator to make the follow- 
ing statement: "If computer assisted instruction is 
used, then achievement of students will be increased." 

The common elements of these examples are that. In both 
instances, precise messurement of an important phenonema 
was required and procedures w*re specified which estab- 
lished a probsble cause of those phenoneaa. The ident- 
ificstion of such csuse and effect relationships is st 
the heart of scientific Inquiry. From the development 
of measurement tools snd the subsequent identification 
of complex relationships between criticsl phenomens have 
emerged such marvelous gsdgets ss thenv)ststs, mlcrowsve 
ovens, srtificsl hesrts, computers, nuclesr energy, 
space travel, electrical appliances, and most of the 
"necessities" and conveniences of the taodem world. Our 
society owes a considerable debt to scientists from 
established disciplines who have devised ways of measuc- 
Ing these phenonema. 

The field of recreation and leisure lags far behind the 
Qore established scientific disciplines in terms of the 
development of messurement tools. Two major reasons for 



the limited development may be considered. First, the 
recreation snd leisure field hss not sufficiently ident- 
ified a manageable number of theoretical positions to 
delineste the phenonema which should be the focus of 
its Interests. Thet is, the field has not identified 
whst the "Y" might represent In the "if X then Y" stste- 
ment. Although a definitive snswer does not exist, the 
"Y" has been the subject of considerable speculstion. 
A representative list of outcoaes which have been the 
subject of leisure resesrch Includes such diverse vari- 
ables as physical fitness, self concept, psrticipatlon 
In activities, sense of freedom, socisllsatlon of the 
young, cognitive development, economic growth, sense of 
community, wellness, rehabllltstlon, resource manage- 
ment, Fiotivatlon, leisure sttitudes* snd degree of 
speclalizstlon in recreation activities. It is impor- 
tant to note that this list is representative; it Ia 
not comprehensive or all-inclusive. This list slonei 
however, is obviously much too diverse to serve ss the 
focue of the efforts of s single discipline. 

The second resson that the recreation snd leisure field 
legs fsr behind than scientific disciplines ie s logical 
consequence of tbe first. If the field cannot delineste 
its sres of concern, then neither can it develop needed 
InstniMntatlon to measure Important phenomena. That 
is, until the psrameters of the field are defined 
through theory development and high quality measurement 
techniques sre developed tc messure importsnt phenomens 
within those psrameters, no cogent science of the study 
of leisure may merge. In the absence of such a "science 
of leisure" key queetions with regsrd to programming, 
leadership, fsciliny design, therspeutic mods 11 ties »and 
other sspects of lelaure services muet, by necessity, 
be snswered through ^neculstion, observing trsdition and 
current. practices, uc through sdherence to guidelines 
established by self-Hivowed "experts." 

Despite the virtual absence of theoretically founded 
psrameters, a few 'Attempts hsve been iiade co develop 
tools fcr the mesjiyuruaenc of leisure relsted phenomens. 
A recent review of sojm of the most popular of these 
wss conducted by Howe (1984). In that review, Howe 
examined s vari«,ty of leisure sesessment cools which 
are widely use<f in therapeutic recreation. The instru- 
ments reviewed rsnged from recrestlon sctlvlty interest 
finders to measures of leisure sttltudes snd measures 
of leisure states. Based on her review, Howe (1984, 
p. 237) offer«\d the following concerns, relative to the 
status of leisure assessment: 

In addition to the lack of availability of 
instruments. ..(a) general lack of quality 
(exists) in terms of validity, reliability, 
and level of sophistication of assessment 
Instruments t ion. The Instruments tend to 
be underdeveloped in terms of having a sub- 
stantive theoreticsl bssis of support snd 
having been subjected to normlng procedures 
using large and representative samples. 

Thus, Howe's ceview of major measurement tools in the 
recreation field suppocts the contention that both 
quality measurement and a theoretical basis are greatly 
lacking. 

In addition to Howe*s (1984) concerns, it should be 
noted that available instcunientatlon tends to not be 
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craniftriblt tcroii dlfftrtnc populicroai. This probltm 
is tsptclalXy crut whtn oMSfurtmcnc cooli irt uitd co 
•••€•• Itlsurt funcclonlng of clltaci In chtripcuclc 
rccriiclon ttcclngi. A itlf rtporc (quticlonnilrt) for- 
ouic, which WIS dtiigntd for uit wich childrtn wlch 
orchoptdic impiirMnci, for txanplt, would aoc bt sppro- 
priict for uit wlch idulci or itnior ciciimi, Tht 
divtrsicy of populicioai which rtcrticion iptcialiics 
■trvt oakti cht problta of icandirdizicion of idainii- 
cricion lad inctrprtcicion of Itiiurt iiitiiiMnc 
iaicruiMacacioa vtry difficult, 

Thui, chrtt major ihorccoslngi txiic wlch ■oic Itlaurt 
•istssMQC cooli; C) cht ibitact of • chtortcicil 
bsiis for MAiurlng ch* virUblti (phanoMiu) which cht 
Inscruatnci irt dtiigntd co Maiurt, (2) cht ihorctgt of 
sppropriict rtlitbilicy tad vtlidicy dici for iviiltblt 
InicruMQCicioa, tad (3) cht ibitnct of crtaiftiiibilicy 
icroii dlfftrtnc populidoni. Thii icudy wii dtiigntd 
CO dtvtlop 1 prtlialntry vtrilon of i Itiiurt •••tiiMnc 
cool which iddrtiitd chtit ihorccoaingi. In dtvtloplng 
chit "Comprthtniivt Uiiurt Rmclng Scilt" (CLEIRS), 
txliclng Itiiurt chtory wii uciliztd, prtlialntry tici- 
mtctt of rtliibilicy md vtlidicy wtrt ticibliihtd froa 
piloc cttc dici, md 1 highly crtniftrablt ipproich co 
mtiiurtotnc wii ucillztd* 



Proctdurti 

Ovcrviiw of cht Inicnntncicion 

Five scilti wtrt dtvtloptd for Inclusion vichln cht 
CtEIRS. Thtit icilti Includtd cht following: 

' (L) A ri clng icilt vtriion of cht Ltiiurt Diignoicic 
Bacctry (RLDB) (Ellii and Wicc, 1982), 

(2) A rtviatd vtriion of cht Britf Uiiurt Racing Scale 
(BLRS> (Ellii and Wicc, 1984). 

(3) A iBtaiurt of individual *i dtpch of rtcrticion 
iccivicy coBpactnct, on Navar*i (1980) Scict Ttch- 
nical Inicicuct Laiiurt AiitiiMtnc Program 
(STILAPD) . 

(4) A oMuurt of Individual *i brtidch of ikilli In 
rtcrticion icciviciti, biitd on Navir'i (L980) 
SCict Ttchnical Inacicuct Uiiurt Aiitkincnc 
ProgriB (STILAPD). 

(5) A scilt deiigntd co latiiura clitnc's degreei of 
indeptndtnct in diy co diy living, on cheir 
"personal mtnagtoanc skills*' (MGT). 

To ficilicict craniferibilicy, eich of che inicruiDcncs 
wii conicrucced in a racing scilt foraac. In order co 
idmlniicer che Inscruncnc, chtrefore, racers considered 
Che chiricceriscics of a particular clienc tnd Indiciced 
on a five polnc scale » che excenc co which eich CLEIRS 
icem was "chiricccriicic" of chic clienc. An icem from 
che BLRS, for example, wis "che reaidenc is uncooper- 
acive." "Five" vis used co indictee chic che scacemenc 
WIS "ilways chiricceriscic of che residenc" and a "one" 
wii used CO Indicace chac che scacemenc wis "never 
charicctriscic of che reiidtnc." 

Clitncs and Racers 

Case workers wichin che Missouri Depircmenc of Mencal 
Heilch were cralned co be adminiscracors of che CLEIRS 
inscrumenc during tlarch of 1985, Following training, 
che adminiscracors compleced CLEIRS racings on 174 
cliencs from various mencil heilch facilicics chroughouc 
che scice of Missouri. The average age of che cliencs 
for whom racings were obciined was 69,31 (ringe 54-92), 
Females comprised 60,9 percenc of che sample and 38,5 
percenc were males. Eighc clients (4,6Z) were from 
Residential Care Facility II ficilities, and 83 (47, 7Z) 



ware from Interatdiite Cire Ficilities md Skilled 
Nursing Ficilitits, Data concerning the living irrmgt- 
mtnts of 46 clitnta (26, 4Z) wtre not aviiliblt, 

Dtvtlopmtnt of tht Instruotntition 

Beciuit exiiting dtfinitioni of leiiure fill within 
thrtt gcncril citegoriei; le,, leisure is tima, Itisurt 
is activity, and Itisurt is s ititt of mind, CLEIRS wii 
dtiigntd such that Dcssurtntnp within ssch of thtst 
dtflnitionsl csttgorits would bt possiblt. Following 
tht dtlintstion of thtst thrtt csttgorits ss tht najor 
doaains of CLEIRS, tht thtortticsl tnd tnpiricsl bssis 
of tsch arts was txplortd through s major littrsturt 
rtvitw, 

Htssurtmtnt within tht "Statt of Mind" Conctptuslization 
Uisurt: Tht RLOB and BLRS 

Dtvtlopmtnt within tht "Uisurt is s ststt of mind" 
srta was based largely on tht Uisurt Diagnostic Batttry 
(LDB) conctptuslizstion of Itisurt (Ellis and Witt, 
1984), Tht LDB is s Itisurt iiitiimtnt tool which ii 
foundtd in lociil-piychologicil theory. It iiiumti that 
tht tiitnct of Itiiurt functioning ii a itnit of "frtt- 
dom to" pirticipact In racrtation tnd Itiiurt activititi, 
Tht txlittnct of thii itnit of frttdom ii dtptndtnC upon 
a number of vtriablti. Including ont*i ittributional 
pitttmi In aiilgning cauati to lucctiiti tnd fiilurti 
and ont'i "frttdom from" ctrtiin tnvironmantii and 
Inttrptrional barrltri to Itiiurt. Tht LDi mtaiurtMnc 
of ptrctivtd frttdom Involvti tha aiitiiatnt of four 
Icty conctpti: 

* Intrlnilc Motivation 

* Ptrctivtd Uiiurt Competence 

* Ptrctivtd Uiiurt Control 

* Pliyfulntii 

Xndlviduali whoit icorti irt high on mtiiurti of thtit 
virlablti irt iiiumtd to havt i itrong itnit of "ptr- 
ctivtd frttdom" In Itisurt, Thty irt iiiumtd to bt 
itlf lufficitnt and to bt dtrivlng optimal iitiifaction 
and btntflti from thtir it.Uurt txptritncti, 

Tht LDB conctptualizition iptcifiti that tht polar 
oppoiite of ptrctivtd freedom ii a lense of helpless- 
ntss, Stligman (1981) idtntified the following symptoms 
of helplessness: 

* Low self esteem 

* Aptuhy; lick of motivation 

* Low beliefs about one's ibility 

* Hostility, uncooperitlveness 

* Anxiaty 

* Depression 

Helplessness is a particularly important area for 
assessment in therapeutic recreation because it- can 
severely limit the effectiveness of rehibilitition 
efforts, Langer (1983), in fact, has reported diti 
which indicites that premature death may occur among 
elderly nursing home residents is a result of the sense 
of helplessness. 

Although the theory underlying the LDD specifies thaX 
perceived freedom and helplessness are opposite ends of 
the same continuum, existing research has identified 
only a weak correlation between measures of those con- 
cepts (Ellis and Miles, 1985), That is, inconsistent 
with existing theory, a given individual might score 
high on both the measure of helplessness and the measure 
of perceived freedom, A considerable amount of future 
research is needed in order to develop an understanding 
of the reason for the existence of this discrepancy 
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btcvaen exlsclng theory and accuel dica. Beciuie exlsc- 
ing dici luggaic Che poiilblllcy chic perceived freed' 
and helplesmeis may be diicincc coucepcs, meaiures 
boch of chose were developed wichin che CLEIRS. 

For Che measure of perceived freedom, che 25 item shore 
Cora of che LDB (SLDB) (Wicc snd Ellis, in press) wss 
sdspced snd excended. In ics final font, 31 iceas were 
included on che "Racing Scale Leisure Disgnoscic Baccery" 
(RLDB). Each icea on che RLOB wss eicher sdspced froa 
cha SLDB or wss wriccen specificslly for che CLEIRS 
using che origlnsl concepcs of che LDB. Scores were 
obcslned by suaaing scross che 31 iceaa. High scores 
were considered co indicsCe high degrees of perceived 
freedoa in leisure. 

The aeasure of helplessness was derived froa che 26 icea 
"Brief Uisure Racing Scsle*' (BUS), aa reporced by 
Ellis snd Miles (1985). The BUtS is bssed on che dlaen- 
sions of helplessness idencified by Seligaan snd his 
sssocisces (Seligaan* 197A; Abrsaaon, Gsrdner, and 
Seligaan, 198A). As wich che RLDB» s racing scsle for- 
nac is used. The sua of che 26 iceai represenced esch 
clienc's degree of helplessness. 

Hessureaenc Wichin che "Accivicy" Concepcualizacion of 
Leisure: The STILAPB snd che STILAPD 

The STIUPB wss derived froa Nancy Navsr's Scsce Tech- 
nics! Inacicuce Leisure Assessaenc Prograa (STILAP) 
sssessaenc cool (Navar» 1980). STILAP includes 12 rec- 
rescion sccivlcy coapecency sress. The underlying 
sssuapLion of chac Inscruaenc is chac in order co be 
funccionlng well ac leisure, individuals should hsve 
skills In cercstn cypes of acnlv^tzies. One of chese 
sccivicy coapecency sress, for ^i^^^e» is "che clienc 
has physicsl or aencal skills which enables psrcicipa- 
cion in a predoainancly social sictiacion." For che 
STILAPB, racers indicaced client;s* breadch of skills in 
esch of 10 coapecency areas. Two of che coapecency 
sress froa STILAP were noc used on this prellalnary ver- 
sion of the STILAPB becsuse they ware considered to be 
inappropriate for the institutionslized schizophrenic 
populstion. The ten rstings were suanad to obtsin sn 
indicstion of clients' genersl levels of breadth of 
activity skills. 

The STILAPD involved an ssse ssment of the ssne conpe- 
tency sress as the STIUPB. Rather than indicstlng the 
bresdth of clients* sctivity skills, however, rsters 
Indicsted depth of esch clients' activity skills. Thus, 
clients who scored high on s psrticulsr competency srea 
in terms of depth might be considered specialists (rel- 
stive to their peers) in thst activity compctenr*' area. 
The sua of rstings scross the 10 competency *r'i wss 
considered to be sn indicstion of clients' ^ ul 
levels of skills in recreation activities. 

Measurement Within the "Leisure is Time'* Conceptualiza- 
tion of Leisure 

The question, "what is time" is a topic of continual 
debate. Vsrious authors have reainded ua thst tlae is 
more than the aechanicsl phenomenon which is messured by 
clocks and watches. Time is slso s perception. It 
passes quickly when we are having fun and it plods along 
at a snail's pace when we are waiting in line for 
appointments. Our bodies slso seem to operate within 
"biological time," we must eat, sleep, wake, and respond 



to our physiologies! needs ss our biologies! pressures 
occur. Time is s difficult concept to messure snd 
operstionslize. 

Due to limited resources, no sttempt wss made with the 
present study to devise a messuremcnt spprosch within 
the "leisure is time" conceptualizstion of leisure. 
The concept » however, seems to be of critics! impor- 
tsnce (most people define leisure in terms of time) snd 
future developments! efforts of the CLEIRS will sddress 
the developaant of an spprosch to the messurement of 
leisure ss it relates to tlae. 

A Scsle for Vslidstion: The Persons! tiansgemant Skills 
Scsle 

"Persons! Manageaent Skills" aessure (MGT) was devel- 
oped for validation purposes. Esch of the oMssures 
within the "stste of alnd" snd the "sctivity" doaalns 
esch relste to a genersl Independence concept. An 
individusl wlto hss s high degree of perceived freedoa 
in leisure » s low degree of helplessness, snd grest 
bresdth snd depth of leisure sctivity interests could 
be thought of ss being much more independent than a 
peer who Iscks those attributes. Scores on the RLDB» 
BLRS» STILAPB, and STILAPD* therefore, should correlste 
significantly with a aessure of independence. 

The Personal Manageaent Skills scsle wss designed to 
aessure client's degrees of Independence in daily 
living. Exaaples of Iteas on the scsle were "the resi- 
dent atnages her/his own money," "the resident aanages 
his/her own aedlcations ," snd "the resident knows the 
staff aeabers." Raters Indicsted eicher "yes" or "no" 
to esch Itea. The sua of scores scross the 15 items 
coar^rlsed the Personal Mansgeaent Skills score. 



Analysis of Dsta 

Three genersl questions were sddressed through the 
snalysis of dats. These questions were ss follows: 

1. Whst is the degree of internal consistency within 
the vsrious messures which are included in the 
CLEIRS instrumant? 

2. To what extent do the messures within the CLEIRS 
seem to be vslld? 

3. Which items on the CLEIRS instrument seemed to be 
providing the most effective degree of discrimina- 
tion? 

Rellsbillty 

Each of the three major questions which were addressed 
by che study required a different form of statistical • 
analysis. The questions of reliability of the measures 
wer^A addressed through the computation of Cronbach's 
Alpha coefficient for esch of the five scales. No 
analyses of reliability in terms of stability or Inter- 
rater agreement were possible with the pilot test dsta. 

Vslidity 

The question of validity was examined through two types 
of analyses. First, because of the instruments within 
the CLEIRS were assumed to converge on a unitary concept 
of "degree of independence," a matrix of correlations 
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bttwttn tht fivt tctlt scores wss factor Analyztd* The 
principal axis form of factor analysis was utilized, 
with coefficients of multiple determination used as pre- 
liminary estimates of coBBuoality* A one factor solu- 
tion was hypothesized* 

In addition Co converging on a unitary concept, the set 
of scales was expected to vary Independently of sex and 
to be inversely related to age. Degree of Independence 
vould be expected to decrease as clients get older. 
Pearson product moment correlation coefficients ware 
calculated to test this hypothesis. 

Finally, evidence of validity was expected to be found 
in variation in the scale scores across the different 
residential settings in which the clients were housed: 
RCF I, RCF II, and ICF/SNF. An RCF I is a facility with 
a "home-like'* atmosphere with smaller, oon-lnstitutlon- 
alized rooms. Residents In an RCF I setting have access 
to such facilities as kitchens and laundries. Residents 
in an RCF II facility have diet supervision f have their 
medications administered to them and nay be under the 
supervision of health care by a licensed physician. 
Generally, the residents in RCF II facilities have 
lesser degrees of decision making and choice than real* 
dents in RCF I facilities. Finally, In the ICF/SKF 
settings, residents lack choice in almost all matters 
(when they may bathe, get up, emt, etc.). In ICF/SttF 
settings, it is common for residents to be seen sitting 
in a room and not know the name of the person next to 
them. , 

Based on the above descriptions! it is quite obvious 
that the independence of clients should Viiry across the 
different facilities. Because Independence is largely 
a natter of the presence of choice In an individual's 
environment and opportunities for choice are lacking 
"...in almost all matters" in an ICF/SKF facility, res- 
idents in ICF/SNF settings were expected to have the 
lowest levels of Independence, as measured by the CLEXRS 
Instruments. A greater degree of choice is available 
to residents in RCF II facilities than to residents In 
ICF/SMF facilities* The highest degree of Independence, 
however, would be expected in the "home-like atmosphere" 
of the RCF II facility. 

If the CLEIRS Instruments provide a valid measure of 
Independence, scores should discriminate among the three 
settings. Clients in RCF I facilities should show the 
greatest degree of Independence, followed by RCF II 
clients and ICF/SNF clients, respectively. This hypo- 
thesis was tested through multiple discriminant analysit). 
Total scale scores for the five CLCIRS Instrumsnts were 
used as discriminating variables and the "Setting" var- 
iable (RCF I, RCF II, ICF/SNF) was the group membership 
variable. 



Results 

Reliability 

The internal consistency estimate for each of the five 
scales is presented In Table 1. As can be seen from 
review of that table, the reliability estimates of the 
RLDB, STILAPB, and STILAPD scales all exceeded .90. The 
reliability of the BLRS was .79. Finally, iht fourteen 
item "Personal Manageoent" scale produced an alpha of 
.77. 



Table 1 
Alpha Reliability Estimates 
of CLEIRS Scales 







N of Items 


ALPHA 


RLDB 


Perceived Freedom 


31 


.96 


BLRS 


Helplessness 


26 


.79 


STILAPB 


Breadth 


10 


.97 


STILAPD 


Depth 


10 


.96 


MGT 


Personal lUnagement 


14 


.77 



Validity 

The results of the factor analysis of the matrix of 
correlations among the five CLEIRS scales is summarized 
in Table 2. As expected, only one factor produced a 
eigenvalue in excess of 1.0. That factor accounted for 
S6.6 percent of the variance of the CLEIRS scales. All 
loadings exceeded .40 acid were in the expected direction. 
The measure of helplessness (BLRS) loaded negatively 
(-.41) and all measures of freedom aM Indepecdence pro- 
duced positive loadings la excess of .60. Thus, a high 
degree of validity was piresent In the results of the 
factor analysis. 



Table 2 

Correlations and Factor Analysis of 



CLEIRS Scale Scores 



Keasure 


Factor 
Loadings 


RLDB 


BLRS 


STILP 


STLB 


MGT 


RLDB 


.87 


1.0 


-.39 


.62 


.55 


.63 


BLRS 


-.41 


-.39 


1.0 


-.24 


-.29 


-.27 


STILAPD 


.73 


.62 


-.24 


1.0 


.58 


.47 


STILAPB 


.68 


.55 


-.29 


.58 


1.0 


.40 


HGT 


.66 


.63 


-.27 


.47 


.40 


I .0 



All coefficients are significant at p <.01 



Principal Axis factoring 

R^ as initial communallty tsstlmate 

One factor explained 56.6 percent of the variance. 

Correlations between the CIEIRS Instrucents and gender, 
age, and years in the facility are presented In Table 3. 
As expected, no significanc relationship was found 
between gender and any of the CLEIRS instruments. Weak, 
but significant celdtlonshAps were found between age and 
each of the CLEIRS Instruoents except the BLRS. 
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SignificaQt, poiicive rtlicionihipi wtce idtncifiid 
bttvttn ytirs in the Cscility And che two atiiurei of 
tht ictlvity diiMntlons (STII^PB md 5TXLAPD) . 



Tible 3 

Corrtlitioni betvetn CLEXRS Initruatnts 



and C«ndtc» Agt, and Yean in tht Institution 



Scala 


Gtndtr 


A&e 




Ytiri in 

Ficillcy 


RLDB 


.087 


-.204 


* 


.008 


BLRS 


-.001 


.036 




-.250 * 


STILAPD 


.068 


-.208 


* 


.189 * 


STIUPB 


.090 


-.232 


* 


.298 * 


MGT 


.057 


-.269 


* 


.033 



*p< .01 



Fin«lly, s wask. significant nsgativa ralationship 
('-.250) wss found batvaan yasrs in tha facility and 
BLRS scoras. Tha oagnituda and direction of thcaa rala- 
tXonshlps was quita consistent with prior expectations » 
evidence of vslidity wls present in these results. 

The result of the discriminant analysis across settings 
(RCF X, RCF II, ICF/SSF) is sumarized in Tsble 4. Con- 
trsry to expectstions, no significant difference was 
found between the three settings on the CLEIRS naasures* 
Further, inspection of the group aaans on each of tha 
three variables revealed that scores wetvt very siAilsr. 
Ihus» unlike previous results, the results of the dis* 
crisinant analysis raised soiae important questions 
concerning the vslidity of the CLEXRS. 



fceedom» helplessness , snd cecrestion activity coape* 
csncies. Dsta very strongly suggest thst vAlid and 
reliable aassures of these theoreticslly founded con* 
capts aay be developed. Xn addition, the results of the 
factor analysis and the strong correlstions between the 
sctivity conpetency tsassuras and the tsessures of per- 
ceived freedoB snd helplessness suggest the ex'i.stencs of 
s unitsry "leisuresbility fsctor." As aany pr.tctitlon- 
ers have sssuaed for sone tiae, individusl'a leisure 
behsvior (sctivity cospetencies) seeas to be closely 
relsted to their perceptions of theaaelves in leisure 
(perceived freedom and helplessness) . 

Major questions ware also lefe unanswered by this study. 
Perhaps one of the aost Ivportsnt of these Involved the 
relstionshlp between freedoa and helplessness. Existing 
theory would lesd us to believe that the correlation 
between chsse vsi'lables would be negative snd quite 
strong. Data froa this study, however, revesl only a 
weak negative correlation between helplessness snd per- 
ceived freedom. As Ellis snd Kiles (19B5) pointed out 
in s discussion of s siallsr finding In s different 
dsts set, this aay indicate thst perceived fresdoe snd 
helplessness sre distinctly different concepts rsther 
than being opposite ends of the ssae continuum. Xf the 
concepts sre indeed distinct, soae revision in the 
"continuua aodels" of therspeutic recrestion service 
aay be needed. 

Several sdditional questions were left unanswered by 
this study. Among these are the intriguing question of 
how the "time" variable might be aeaaurad and how it 
might fit into s "comprehensive** leisure rstlng scsle. 
Another question wss raised by the lack of significsnt 
vsriation between the CLEXRS measures and the insti- 
tutionaX setting variable. Xs it possible thst rsters 
use e "within setting" subjective norm when completing 
CLEXRS rstlng? Prsctical questions relsted to the use 
of CLEIRS aa an assessment tool in therspeutic recrea- 
tion also need to be addressed* How familiar must s 
rster be with clients before a valid measure can be 
tsken? To what extent would raters' coaawnts and the 
perceptlona of clients sbout themselves be slmilsr? 
How aay knowledge of clients' perceived freedoa snd 
helplessness be used to improve service delivery? 



Tsble 4 

Discrlminsnt Analysis and Group Means 
CLEXRS Scale Scores Across Settings 

Wilk's Lambda X OF p 

.902 12.682 10 .242 

GROUP MEAKS 



Setting 


N 


BLRS 


RLDB 


STXUPD 


STXLAPB 


MGT 


RCFX 


8 


77.125 


91.000 


25.00 


24.000 


24.125 


RCFXI 


37 


75.108 


89.027 


23.730 


23.216 


23.270 


XCF/SNF 


83 


76.867 


80.747 


21.072 


19.750 


22.012 



Conclusion 



This study wss sn initisl effect to sddress the critical 
nsed for development of reliable and valid aessureaent 
tools to assess leisure relsted phenoaena. Numerous 
blind alleys, perplexing questions, and challenging 
issues lie ahead. Only through deliberate stteapts to 
link messurement with theory snd to levelop psycho- 
metricslly sound spprosches to messurement may signifi- 
csnt progress towsrd a cogent science snd technology of 
recrestion and leisure be made. 
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PERSOH CENTERED CURRICULUM: WHAT MOTIVATION RESEARCH 
SUGGESTS FOR LEISUR£ SERVICES CURRICUu% 

By Larry L. Nttl 
Unlvtrslty of Ortgoa 



Abt tract 

from contidarabXtt Infoniatlon colltcttd ovtr cht past 
£lv« ytara tad drawiag froa atltcttd — aupportlvt 
rtCartacta both KiUiia cht Itlaurt atcrlcta proftaalon 
tnd tbt gtatrtl littrtturt, t cast la md% to tmphaalzt 
Cb« huaan and inttcptraoiiai aaptcta of currlculua. Too 
■uch taphtala la givtn to tht Ittrnins of aptciflc 
UchQlquta and knottltdft that haa t abort aarkttablt 
lift. Uadtratandlnc battar oca* a aalf la daaaad cantral 
to currlculua oaphaalc acd la aupportad by tha 
Motivational dlacrapancy/coagruaocy raaaarch. 

Stand up and ba aaan 

Spaak up and ba haard 

Sit down and ba appraclatad 

—Anon* 

Aa taachara, thaia tiorda pcovlda dlractloa and purpoaa 
aa ua forua on Excallanca In Taachlng. Much uladoa la 
axhlblcad In thraa dlsanalooat tha actlooa takan 
(atand, apaak» alt) tba raaulta of auch action (aaan, 
baard and appraclatad/, and tba aaquaaca of tha action. 

Taachlng la a vary vlaabla profaaaloa. Froa alaaantary 
achool (n, lltarally and flguratlvaly tha taachar ataada 
at tha baad of tha claaa. Taachlng la a nobla 
profaaalon and raqulraa praparatloa and profaaalooal 
coMtltaant. To angandar oaw and axcltlmg Idaaa and than 
ahara tha aaaa tilth billing laamara la tha apax of tha 
taachlng/ laamlng hlararchy. X^^ortliig kao«fladga and 
aaalatlng laamara, jo^^ ^nd old» In tha productlva 
procaaa of Inquiry and critical thinking la a noat high 
calling, Soae aay with toogua In chaak ... 'ITaachlng la 
lU own ravard (bacauaa thay'ra not adaquataly, 
•ooatarlly cospanaatad). Grant truth comb frott tha 
obaarvatloo and acknowladgaaant that whan Idantlfylng 
graat taachara at «11 lavala of aducatlon a coMon 
cbaractarla tic la Intarnal Motivation — to draw on 
thalr own raaourcaa and to control auch of thalr own 
anvlronaant (a.g. , thalr ability to ralnforca 
thaaaalvaa), 

Thla la a call to atand up aa a lalaura aarvlcaa 
profaaalon. Such lllualnatlng artlclaa aa tha onaa 
found In thla voluaa auggaat wa ara apaaking up and 
balng baard. It will aaka a big dlffaranca In tha llvaa 
of aany ttudanU. 

Lataure Sarvlca Training and Education Follow tha 
Exaapla of Bualnaaa 

Lalaura aarvlcaa currlculua davalopaant la cantral to 
tha profaaalon and of tan la dlacuaaad In light of what 
ahould ba tha con tan t . Actually auch tlaa could ba 
aavad If wa did not look flrat at contant but wa 
aaphaalzad dlractlon, purpoaa » actual Joba and job 
taaka. If thla bacoata cantral to currlcular dealgn 
than many would argue that wa'va reduced the uak to the 
foraulatlbn of job taaka or akllls — Is that our 
prlaary alsalon? It saeaa this arguaent Is shallow. 
Hota tha auccasa of contaaporary Invta tlga tlon Into 
auccaaaful buslnaaaaa (aXa In Search of Excallenca ). 
Thla aaaa strategy ahould Be eaployad in lelaure 
aarvlcaa. 



If aaphaala on contant, direction, purpoaa, joba and 
specific taaka In tha profaaalon do not anawar tha 
prlaary objective of currlculua developaent whet 
doaa? The enawer la not alaple yet below la cited e 
prlaary thruat end Ita rationale. 

The prlaary thruat of a lelaure servlcea currlculua 
ahould be en Intenalva end exheuatlve look et tha 
auccaaaful paople who aake up the lelaure aarvlcaa 
profaaalon. Thla la not uollka Patera' and Uatareana* 
aaacch of auccaaaful bualneaaea, or that of Levarlng, et 
al. In The 100 leat Coapanlea to Work for In aaarlca 
(1984). anawera to tha following ahould ba puraued; 

Who and what ere tha quail tlaa of laadera of 
excellence In lelaure aervlcea? 

Uhat ere tha apaclflc aettlnga, working conditions and 
raqulreaanta of theae laadera? 

Are thay happy, productive, end auccaaaful In their 
joba? [and aany othac varleblea], followed by the key 
queation — 

What varleblea ere there that leed to job 
a etla faction, auatalnad productivity and advancaaant ? 
Currlcular davalopaant ahould focue on thaae variable a. 
It la acknowledged et tha onset that there are 
conceptual, technical end huaan akilla required et ell 
levala of laadarahip tad that top leederabip requiraa a 
diaproportionataly higher eaoung of conceptual akilla 
while tha aupecviaocy aanagera require the saaa 
diaproportionataly high eaount of technical akilla. 
Consistent with Uersey end Blencherd's (1972) skill 
aodal, ell thraa lavala of aanageaant require 
conaidenbla buaaa akilla. They cite tha legendary and 
visionary John D. Rockafallar (1839-1937) as placing 
these thrae skills in proper perspective. Ha stated, **I 
will pay aore for tha ability to deel with people than 
any other ability under the sun.** They go on to cite 
these lergan and Ueney's findings: **According to a 
report by tha AM.^, an overwbelaing aajority of the two 
hundred aanagera (surveyed)... agreed that the aost 
laportant single skill of en executive is his ability to 
get along with people. In this survey, aanageaent rated 
thla ability aore vital than intelligence, decisiveness, 
knowledge, or job skills.** 

FIGURE 1. Hanageaent skills necessary at various levels 
of e business organixation. 
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Tht prtcttdlng aodtl, dtplcUd by Htraty and BUnchard» 
rtprtatncs tht tkilli nttdtd with htavy taphatlt on 
huMUi ■kiUa. Tblt flrtc apptartd la print in tht latt 
1960*8 a ptrlod of ^ptcaonal rtbtlllon against tht 
organisation and vat mainUlntd in tht 1970's vhart tht 
Htdonlatic thrust (Yanictlovlch, 1931) blooMtd. Tht 
tv/hasls on huun valuta is tvtn grtattr now thsn two 
dtcadas ago, with such popular phrasts as: 

**HaD«gtBtat from tht bottoa up and by walking 
around" (Ptttrs and Vattr«an» 1982) 

"litlp your taploytts gtt tvtcy thing thty 
dtstrvt** (Xowiistnd» 1984 » p. xiv) 

"Tht Bort higti technology around us» tht aort 
tht nttd for huua touch*** (Naisbitt» 1984» p» 
51) and *^ht ntw Itadtr Is a faciliUtor» not 
an ordtr givtr»** (Nalsbitt» 1984» p. 209) 

**How you art Is wh«t you i^mt" and "You art 
your 4ttitudt"» (Chapttr titlts by Gtt>t» 

1985). 

Postscript to Htslow snd McGrtfor 

Robtrt Towastnd» through his taphasis on parClcipmtivt 
MoagtMaty tndorsts» arguts for and provts tht 
tf ftctivtntss of huaanising businass no that ptoplt 
(worktrs) art tht wioMrs. Ht coattads that if tbty 
(worktrs) vin» thta you (as adsinistrators) wia. Only 
than. ?aftrtncing Haslow's hitraccfay of n«ads (t.g., 
psychological^ saftty» social* ago and davalopMmUl) 
and HcGragor's X and Y Thaory (a,g.» tbaaa things wa 
know about aan: (1) Ha Is a wanting aniaal, (2) His 
bahavior is datarainad by unsatisfiad naads that ha 
wanU to satisfy and (3) His naads fora a valua 
Haalow^typa hierarchy that ia lntamal» not axtanal). 
Tovoaand infars that aaoagars know littla about huaan 
bahavior and how to aotlvata individuals. Ha coatauds 
that tha first thcaa oaad lavals (psychological^ safaty 
and social) ara "...pratty mil aatisfiad in Aaarica'a 
work forca today. So »a would axpact aan's 
orgaaiiations to ba daaignad to faad tha ago and davalop 
oaads." But wa*ra ooti "A look at tha rawacds wa*ra 
offering our paopla today: highar wagas» aadical 
benefits » vacations » pensions » profit sharing^ 
gyanasluas» swiaaing pools » bowling and baseball taaaa 
— Hot one can ba enjoyed on the job * You*ve got to 
leave work» get sick/ or retire tirst. Mo wonder people 
aren't having fun on the job." (Townsend» 1984) 

Application ; Training of students and curriculua 
developaent aust eaphasize clearly the person-centered, 
inur-persooal dlaension. Courses which clearly address 
greater awareness of one*a own abilities In dealing with 
self and others should be stressed. This relates 
closely to the subject areas of the top aotives for Job 
satisfaction and Increased productivity. 

Building a Curriculua 

The previous eaphasis on personal and Interpersonal 
instruction sets the sUge for this treads, this is 
not a data based article. It serves to address the 
issue of curriculua developaent based upon findings 
previously acquired from professionals In the full-tiiae 
eaployaent of leisure services agencies throughout the 
United States, Canada, Australia and aost recently In 
Central Aaerica, Before reflecting on the findings and 
subsequent aodel as a basis for curriculua planning, X 
wish to aake three observations: 

1) Ua*re not bold enough as a profession — we need to 
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2) 



speak out and capture the laaglnatlon of "ahakers 
and doers," declslon-aakecs and the public ac large. 

Several .Indicators recently proapt ae to voice 
concern about the direction we seea to ba placisig 
our eaphasis with regard to content we project as 
being aost laportant In curriculua developaent/ 
lapleaentatlon — X see a thrust away froa personal 
and interpersonal enligUtenaent end toward tha 
technical and specialized skills often associated 
with tr^da schools or dlploaa/certificata or 
associate arts curricula. 



3) 



CoQtaaporaty books such as Further 
Orianisation. White Collar Waste. 



^HA— JiliiS-— ^iiiJt^— —Jli^iSU 
Megatrends, Xn ^aarcn ot aXcaJLJ.eace 



en* 



Haw 

_ , and otiMrs 

record the follies of the past and project tha oaad 
to eaphasise tha peraooal qualifc^':^^ of Interest in 
and concern for others an'* self as having high 
priority in self-iaprovea^.at and correspondingly 
advanceaent resulting In Increased Job satisfaction/ 
productivity. 

These will be addressed briefly before the apparent 
trends of aotivation resaairch as related. 

Motivation Research In Leisure Services 

Figure 2 lists peevious, current and proposed aotivatioa 
studies conducted under the auspices of the author oa 
graduate studenU. Xa these skills, a atriking 
siailarity of responaea was received froa vajcy dlvargaat 
sub-^populations and froa different countries. Xn all 
studies a 20 itea aotivc a tea questionnaire was eaployed 
to detaraina either the respondents own perceptions of 
what were the relative high and low aotivators, or these 
saaa perceptiooa by supervisors of their leisure service 
eaployees. 

Figure 2. Motivation Discrepancy Studies^oapleted, Xn 
Progress and Planned 
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Tht findittga of thttt vtriout studlta vtrt atrktdly 
tlikA. Evtn with tht vtat gtogrtphlcal dlsunct (t«g,, 
Ca(ui(U/US to Auatrtllt), cht difftrtocta la iMdtrahlp 
rolta (••g*> tgtncy tdainiatrttora va« cllalcal 
thtnptutic rtcrtttion aptcitliau., sad cht culturtl 
vtritncta tnd difftrtnt Itngutgta (fg* US vi. Ctatrtl 
AJttrioin sptaiah apttkiag countrita) — tht rtlttivt 
rtok ordtr of tach atudy ahovtd t conaiattnt pttttcn of 
rtaponat. RtMabtri 

rtapoQdtata trt/vtrt prtcticing proftaaiontia in 
Itiaurt atrvicta; 
*tll rtapoadtd to tht mjm aotivta; 
*thtrt trt/vtrt 20 difftrtnt notlvta to tank; 
*oat could chtr«cttrizt tht rtctnt trt in which tht 
atudita took plact (1981<-8S} ta ont of tconoaic bard 
tiata vith cutbacka in labor forcta, inflttion aoat 
ofttQ txcttdiag rtiata, ttc. 
«tht rtapondtata vtrt uadtr ao obligttion to rtapond in 
a cartaia vay; no aaactioaa vara iapoaad and tha "halo 
affact" vaa oautralisad through, in aoat caaaa, 
aonoayaity of tha raaaarchar(a} • 

Givaa tha abova obaarvationa you ara iavitad to aaaaaa 
youraalf • 

A Paradox; Popular Priori tiaa and Current Flndlngi . If 
of farad an Ucraaaa in aalacy, vould you turn it down? 
Of couraa not. If» through nagotiationa, vorkara in 
your agancy vara offarad a good banafita packaga (a.g., 
loogar vttcationa» haalth baaafita, atc.}» vouXd you ba 
iataraatad? Abaolutaly. If offarad a pro«otioa to a 
aora raapooaibla <job» would you accapt? In aoat caaaa 
ona vould appraciata ndvaneaaant. Thaaa and othar 
aotivaa wara aakad of all tha raapoodanta^in %ix tha 
COUn trlail, ^Od ' - ' ' - • — ^yrs-fi*.^-. nas - - 






If you aald 

or la tha aiddla you vara vroag. If you aaid lov 
you vara right. If you aald vary lov you vould hava 
baan avan aora rapraaantativa of tha raapondanta. Thia 
could coaa aa a aurpriaa or a ahock for vagaa, 
proaotion and banafita conaiatantly rankad tha lovar 
quarcila (ranka 16th through 20th). With thaaA raokinga 
30 low ^ vhat ara tha aotivaa which conaiatanti.v rankad 
highar and what laplicationa aight thaaa raaponaa? hava 
on curriculua daaign? Such itaaa aa "Doing iaportant 
and worthwhila work*" tha opportunity to idantify with 
"Quality work," tha parcaivad fraadoa of "Job growth" 
and a "Chanca to do intaraating work" aJJL laad tha 
liat of aotivaa. All tvanty i^otivaa ara liatad lacar in 
Figura 4. But bafora Hating tha twenty aotivaa it 
would ba halpful to clarify tha uaa of social 
psychologist Fradrick Harzbarga* typology of aotivaa. 
Naarly two dacadas ago ha studiad profassiooal people 
and aakad thaa to racall good and bad paak axpariancaa. 
Grouping hia acawara, Harzbari^ dividad tha raaponaaa 
into two ap'^iiraa. Tha two ara aiaply idantifiad in 
Pigtira 3. 

FIGURE 3. Harzbarg'a Motivation/Satiaf action Typology 



Dissatisfiers 

E::trinsic Factors 
Hygiana Factors 

^oapany policy and 
adainiacration 
^uparviaion 
^alary/Banaf its 
*Xntar-par8onal 
Ralationa 

*Workini Condi tiona 



Satisfiars 
Intrinsic Factora 
Hotivatora 

^Achiavenent 
Recognition of Achieve- 

aant 
*Tha work itself 
Rasponsibility 
*Advancaaaat 



Ona aat of factora ha found contributad to aotivation 
and Job aatiafaction which na labalad intrinaic factora 
or MOTIVATORS. Tha othar group ha labalad axtrinaic 
factora and ralating to tha concapt of pravantiva 
aadicina, ha callad thaa HYGIENE factora. Harzbarg 
raaaonad that hygiana factora could "pravant" job 
diaaatiafaction, but could not craata or auatain trua 
Job aatiafaction. " 

Application : It ia raaaonad that wa auat undartaka what 
aotivaa truly hava laating powar and will auauin 
inCaraaC and aotivata laiaura aarvicaa aaployaaa toward 
graaur accoapliahaant (productivity), Thia ia of 
highaat priority. Harain liaa tha Inaight wa oaad to 
kncM aa wa prapara collaga atudaau for laiaura aanricaa 
poaitiona and ttructura curricula that will addraaa tha 
undaraunding, knowladga, akiUa and appracUtioa of 
such activaa. 

Lat ua now look at tha twanty aotivaa, thair raXativa 
ranking and tha priority givan Harzbarga MOTIVATORS aa 
oppoaad to UYGIENC factora. Vhila apacific findinga ara 
availabla and iaportant — thia articla focuaaa on tha 
broad tranda and curriculua iaplicationa of tha aaaa* 

Pigura 4. Rank Ordar and Coapariaoa of Motiva Staaa of 
RacraatiOQ Laadara la Varloua Countrlaa by 
Motiva, Hotiva Typa, «ad Country. 
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KEYt - high Central Aaerican ranking; low ranking 
alaawhara 

o - variabla ranking batwaan countriaa 
- - low Cantral Aaarican ranking; high rwiking 
alaawhara 

H - Harzburg'a Typology — Motivators 

H - Uarzbarg'a Typology — Uygiane Factors 

The twenty motives have been further classified as 
cotivators 4nd hygiene factors and placed in a model to 
Dore clearly dalineata between Herzberg*s typology and 
to break out into four baaic clusters shown in model 
below. 
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FIGURE 5. 
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Th« four duttfttt art hMdtd Ptraoa, Ptrtoaal, 
XaC«rp«rioiul and Ntgotlablt. NoU tht cooalattat high 
raaklag of Botlvatora tbat llktvlat fall within tbt 
paraoa, ptraooal and inttcptraooal duiCari 
raapactivaly. Conv^raaly noca tha ralativa low raakiag 
of tha nagotiabla cluatar. 

';2hat doaa this rathar unifora finding hava to contributa 
to concaapontcy curricuXua daaign? 

Firat racognixa that thara ata aany forcai aR play in 
tha raaponaaa givan. This i% not an axact acianca. 
Rathar, atudiaa of aotivat laading to Job latlifaction 
could aora accuraUly ba cXattifiad aa trand aoalyiii. 

Bacauaa of tha ovarwhalaingly conaiaUnt tranda acroaa 
atudy populationa of laiaura aacvica paraonnal it aaaaa 
appropriata to boldly atata chat laiaura aarvicaa 
curriculUB ahould: 

*Ba paraon cantarad ; that ia, atraaa tha paychological/ 

aocioiogicaX dlaciplinaa 
^■phaaixa Huaan and Intarparaonal RaXationa 
*Ba introapactiva with ragard to who tha individual 
studant ia, his/har taaparaaant, valuaa, atyla, coping 
ability, ate. 

^o back to tha baaic coots which axaaplifiad tha 
bagioning of tha racraation aovaaant. Thia ralataa to 
tha aarly aaphaaia aa a ocially conacioua» huean 
aacvica novaaant aaaking to aarva tha aajority by 
trying to iaprova tha huaan condition and craata a 
highar quality/batUr lifa. Thaaa ara our roots. 
♦Eaphaaize a socially stable, recraativaly activa and 
well balanced student . This is baaed on the preaiae 
Chat socially inapt atudanta with a narrowly confinad 
range of leiaure intereats cannot serve an a viable 
aodel for diverse leiaure aervice delivery. 

Poat Scrip ti A Concern 

Directly related to carcLcalua review and planning, 
Profeaaor John HulCsaan of Purdue Univaraity querriad 
aeabars of the American Academy for Parka and Recreation 
Adainistration in IVdS. Fifty- two percent (37 of 71) of 
die acadeay responded to establish what Hultsaac (1985) 
teraad ''...recurring theses rather than a trend toward a 
single, general consensus*** This seeos laost appropriate 
since the field is so broad and diverse, the future so 
hard to quantify and the aake-ap of the Acadeay 
heterogenous with acadeaicians and practicing 
profaaaiooals included. 

3JQAJIAVA Y<500|^cOPy AVAILABLE 



The concern raised by aa upon review of the docuaant 
entitled **Future Directions for Recreation, Park and 
Leisure Services: Som Coaaents froa thv Acadeay waa 
total lack of coaaitaent in tha area of 
inter; '^rsonal relations and undarsunding of ooaaelf. 
No w are in the report were such iteaa reported. 
Rather, eaphasis was placed in broad disciplines the 
preponderance of which represent technical knowledge 
rather than interpersonal skills. Randoa quotas below 
show a aaapling of tha insight » direccion and future 
perspective of priority qualities n*c«issacy for future 
leisure leaders under Che side heading "student skills. ** 

**Tha aost prevalent opinion expressed relative to Cba 
skills eiTpecCed of students upon graduation centered o« 
business acuaea..." 

'taxation, law» personnel, econoaics and fiscal 
aanageaant were all cited as iaportaut areas of 
knowledge." , 

"...Need for graduates to be coaputer literate. 
...(acre) proficient in public relatione, aarketing and 
forces ting recreation deaand..." 

These stateaenta skiit Che issue of developing a atudent 
CONFIOKNT as well as COHP£TENT; a student steeped in a 
clearer understanding of ones own self esteem and 
sensitive to chis diaension in oChers. The research in 
aotivatioo/ productivity clearly delineates a hierarchy 
froa parson ** to personnel - to interpersonal " to 
nef<>ciable. This hi<)ra£:cby sug^^sU to the author that 
thfi baeis of Job satisfaction and inherently, success of 
ouc students in Che Job aerkeC is for Chea co have a 
clevzar understanding of theaaelves and how they relate 
to others. 

The above stateaent about huaan and incerpersooal 
relations generally is not disputed. It appears to be 
rathar logical and straight forward. However in the 
abaence of such acknowladgeaent by aeabers of our 
Acadeay, one can only deduce; (A) chat ic is so basic 
as to noc require elaboration; (1) we ace truly caught 
up in content rather than personal qualities — a real 
haxard in ay opinion; or (C) the nature of the way tha 
Hultsaan questions were worded produced the slanted 
response. 

This article related to both data based findings and a 
strong appeal to re-think our basic aethodology of 
curriculua construction serves not to point fingers, 
accuse colleagues of short-sightedness or inversly have 
all the answers. It is a strong plea to re- think the 
basic way of freeing curriculua to be viable in a 
dynaaic yet changing leisure service labor force. 
Professionals both in higher education and out 
practicing in diverse Jub settings are adaonished tot 
Stand up ind be seen. 
Speak up and be heard, and 
Set thoughts down in print to be reacted to. 

One such triad of educators/practitioners is Drs. 
Banes t, Foley and Velton of Southern California; authors 
of the recent book. Organizing Leisure and Huaan 
Services (1984). Calling theaselves "radicals" and 
saggestinti a radical aoveaent back to the ** radical 
leaders of our roots,** they cite aaong others auch 
leaders as Joseph Lee, Jacob Riis, Luther Guiick and 
Jane Addaos. The authors are depicted as visionariea, 
great thinkers, people with a social conscious — in 
short, huoanists promoting the iaproveaent of the huaan 
condition. They state "the issues aay be different 
today, but proaoting huaan developaent is still the 
Intellectual centerpiece of the Recreation Hoveaent.** 
Riding the tide of growth, expansion and an increased 
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■ UncUrd of living ~- both ■■ individuals and within 
inititutiona atrving individuals aubacribtd to tht 
Capicaliatic conctpca Chat biggtc*ia«*batttr> and tht 
win^loat Aodtl of prograa aarvica dalivacy and In Cha 
tforda of tha authora **..,for 40 yaara thia loat viaion 
doainatad Cha AMrican Racraation Hovaaant until tha 
■id**60a** tfhan cha Gray and Graban Futura Parapactivaa 
thought piacaa ra^aubacribad to tha huaan valuaa , 
andoraad in chia articla aa cantral To currlculua 
davalopaant. 

Tha Baaaat, at al* book goaa into radical atratagiaa to 
gat ua back on track. Aaoog cavaral '*atratagiaa naadad 
to aurviva** Cha au Chora liac cha following. Thay ara 
coaaitcad to tha craacioa of oaca-agaia a viabla 
racraation Movaa«at lika Cha ona from which our currant 
profaaaion waa ahapad. Thay call for a radiractioa with 
aaphaaia on cha paraon» hia/har qualiciaa and cha 
abilicy of chaaa individuala to ba aanaitiva to chair 
naada and wi Ch chia quali cy Chay axtand thia 
advocacyralatad rola to Cha apacial naada of choaa to 
ba aarvad. Thay aak whara thay should a Cart and anong 
ochara giva chaaa atratagiaa: 

'*^Davalop a aiaeion that truly puta huaan concarna 
firat. Tha priaary goal of racraation ia huwin 
davalopaaat* 

^aapond to Cha aocial forcaa of Cha tlaa ... 

^avalop a naw kind of intacactiva laadarahip oas 
Chat ia radical* huaaniatic and progcaaaatic 



^aplaca public ralations approachaa with paopla 
organisiogt and coaaunity aapowaraant. • , ** (Banaat, 

P, 38) 

What ia nacaaaacy for Cha whola racraation aovaaant ia 
abaolutaly aaaanCial for Cha curricula which ia 
anviaionad to produca choaa who will laad chia 
profaaaion into Cha twantf-firat canCucy. Currlculua 
davalopaant auat ra-diract iu attantion to Cha paraon 
in paraonnaly cha faalinga in prograa facilication, tha 
graat aourca of atrangch and raioforcaaant whan chara ia 
auccaaa which coa<a froa paopla racogniting 
accoapliahaanca of paopla. Thia bringa ua back to Cha 
kay quaationa X faal wa auat addraaa — froa which 
currlculua ahould ba davalopadi , 

Who and what are Cha qualiciaa of laadars of excallanca 
in laisura servicas? 

What ara Che specific settings, working conditions snd 
requireaenta of chase leaders? 

Are they happy, productive and successful in their 
Jobs?, snd 

What variables are chera that lesd to Job satisfaction, 
sustained productivity snd advancaaant? 

These font Che foundation froa which curricular patterns 
should ba fostered. The aodel in Figure S should ba Che 
guide for currlculua developaant with Che aotives 
translated into coapetendes and units within courses. 

Psrable of the Ladder ; 

Once upon s tiae chare wss a currlculua planner ^ he 
had ready snd williag fsculty to sssist and s body of 
young, esger snd enthuslsstic students who wsnteil to be 
guided, directed snd shepsfded through a sequentislly 
sound series of courses towsrd a degree in psrks, 
recrestion, leisure and cultural aervices. The planner 



celled on both fsculty and students to sddress and 
change the current curriculum. They were given co«plete 
license to review snd reconstruct tha nost spplicable 
currlculua to aeet the Job aarkat ot tlia aid-dO's within 
the fiscal, huaan, and physical resources svsilabla. 

Tha currlculua plsnner sdded one perspective to give tha 
diverse population of. willing "assistant currlculua 
plsnnars** a coaaon focus. Ha said, ''let's look at tha 
currlculua wa build together as a Isddar in Chat it has 
various rungs (classes), followed in a logical and 
saquantisl order froa lower aore basic content/classes 
to cha progressively aore difficult and higher level 
rungs (content). The assistant plsnnars ware gcaatfuX 
and adapted tha ladder aodel to their discussion. Thay 
becaaa totally involvad in currlculua construction. 
Thay wrestled with such iaporcant cons Ida rationa ssi 
*basic general content 
^survey content to get a hroad overview 
^coapliaancary disciplinary courses in che tiae honored 
disciplines (e.g. history, aach, English literature, cha 
sciences) snd Che historically supported technique 
courses (e.g. English composition snd speech) 
*s coaaon core of classes deeaed necessary for aach 
pledged student aajor and aany other areas. 

Thay took all these considerations snd others into 
account t3 t^.ey constructed che Conteaporary Laisura 
Studies ladder. The planners looked vary closely at 
content, unica» snd prerequisites; class by class as 
chough thay ware literally as necessary ss is aach nmg 
on a real ladder. They even established specific 
coapetancias within aach of Cha classes* It was very 
thorough as far as content goes* Given the best 
thinking of educators and prscticing professionals it 
seeaed that not only ware the courses exposing the 
scudanta to sll "tha right stuff** but it captured che 
iaegination of futurists with sll tha trinkata, gadgeta 
and draaaa. X^sa speaking, of course, of such iteaa as 
computers, softwsra of all sixes, shapes snd proaisss» 
cruative business sccounting spread sheets; even 
opportunities for students to elect tourist fscility 
plsceaents froa dresa lodges to Love Boat* What aora 
could studenta went? 

The currlculua Isdder had lots of sppasl snd proalsed 
Che teaching of technical skills lasmed "behind Che 
keyboard" or "on-board." Skill developeent took center 
sUge in Che developaent of the course offerings* There 
wss no doubt if one were to look at tha "currlculua 
Isdder" ss it stood slona one would have to congratulate 
the currlculua planner and his sssocistas. It looked as 
if it ware s aasterpiece standing tall, and sequentislly 
developed step by step in s aost logical way. 

'*Now for the reel test," ssid the currlculua planner. 
"Le'c's lean this up snd test it. Ladders ara Inclined 
to ,^e tested* Let's see where does It fit?" 

Now f;oaes che eaba raising situation. Tha planner and 
his sssistanta were so engrossed in tha "gloss" and che 
trend s cha t chay los t t ra ck of the bigger/ broader 
perspective; their true product wss the individual 
student snd his/her personal growth and davalopaant. 
Whst wss markedly lacking wss the contenporsry thinking 
Involving forces, trends, megatrends, and such 
considerations ss what has influenced previous students 
who sre now leisure leaders of excellence. This student 
growth is addressed in the nanageaent literature In 
tents of Job sstiafaction to leisure workers snd better 
yet, sustained sstisfsction resulting In continued 
productivity and advanceaent. **Coiild' It, tier. 
daYaXopad a. ttxm Xa4dar».'^ saya tim planiiac>> '^Imt. mfym 
lost light of what wOX It't^ to ba placad^ oat"*^ 
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This pacablt is not *Ablt but poaalbly fact. Tht wall 
la ont rtprtatnttd b> (adgata, "glinoa** and glltttr. 
Othtra havt labaltd it aotaclallaa with L^acogaltloa of 
Cha growQTUp toya and pla/vhlnga auch aa coaputar aldad 
graphlca or uaight lifting aquipMnt aalllog aliimaaa 
and atrangth. Anothar rapraaantation of thia wall i.a 
that of tachnology — tha aarvica and ita producta which 
focuaaa on '*naw thinga.** Tha aatarial aapacta of 
tachaology far outatrip our ability aa indlviduala to 
adjuati uaa» and adopt both to tha thioga and ouraalvaa. 

Thia ia a plaa to conaidar laaaing tha curriculuA laddar 
on tha wall of Huaaa Baiaga» Uuua Uadarauadiag» Uumo 
Growth and Davalopaaat whara tha Salf — tha atudaatii 
can ba tha cantral focua with curriculua coataat 
praaantad» giving at laaat aqual cradanca to an 
uttdaratanding of aalf and what aotivataa ooa to laara 
aora» aat high goala» adjuat to tha aooay daaaada our 
coaplax aoclaty placaa upon ua. Tha Huaaa Wall (va) tha 
Tachaology Wall focuaaa our attantion ' on baaic 
fundaaantal baliafa in tha iiiharant worth of aach 
Individual. Racraatlon curricula of tha hiatorlc paat 
gava ua thia undarpinning. Tha Racraation Hovaaaat waa 
staapad in phraaaa juat aa applicabla today aa at tha 
turn of tha cantucy* Tha kay word a md thought! induda 
tha 

*inharant worth (and raaultaat dignity) of aach 
individual 

*iaavitabla potantial for aach paraoa to grow» davalop 
and changa throughout lifa 

*growth in aach of tha diaanalona of ooa' a lifa (a.g. 
phyaical, aantal» aocial/aaotlonal and apiritual 
^balanca bacwaan ona'a indapandanca and inCardapandanca 
with othara and tha anviroaaant* 

Thara ara othara, but tha point ia baalc baliafa, 
fundaaantal tannanta atand tha taat of tina. Thaaa 
baliafa form tha foundation of tha huaan wall to raat 
upon. 

Application of Currant Raaaarch 

Nota tha alallarity with tha fundaaantal atatar.anta 
llluatratad abova and tha priority itaaa axpraacad aa 
aotlvatora by practicing prof aaalonala in tha lalaura 
aarvlcaa profaaaion (Figuraa 4 and 5). Tha point to ba 
aada froa tha findinga of at>tlvation 
dlacrapancy/congniancy raaaarch ia: 

clMT "mm ' '^^Wm^ .-"^ ^\i|«Kr' ^'tjmi 
acMavaMit: aai4^ ramgif rtaf i TSkfii mM^'tm^-ym 
imm mm %wa^tr SkdM^fiiiiimtm ^'jmUkB^' is. 

grow/advaaeaw Tliaa« Xmdmtm^ -vmikMi 

.»apiai ^ , Wl iii j^^^^ ^ ^^ 

Tha challanga for curriculua plannara la to intarprat 
thia heavy aaphaaia, conaistantly la favor of aalf ovar 
things, of opportunity ever organizational security , of 
personal attitude ever altitude (high ranking 
poaitiona), of personal satlafaction over aacurityi and 
of cooperation over coafort* Theae values can be 
reinforced through a curriculua eaphaaizing tha huaan 
and interperaonal aapacta of knowledge over the apadfic 
akllla and technologically driven fade and fandea of 
tha tiSKaa* Tha goal ia to develop a aound curriculua 



ladder which ia a oaana of introducing itudanta 
aaquenttally to content which ia relevant and will lead 
to a happy and productive peraon in one* a whoLi life. 
It ia Che contention of thia article that for laatlng 
value tha ladder ahould ba aaaodatad aore heavily (e.g. 
leaning againat) the huaan wall aa oppoaed to tha 
technology wall. It is a aatter of eaphaaXa not 
axduaion. 
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Abacracc 

In 1980 cht chtraptuclc rtcrtaclon acaff on cht rtha- 
blllcaclon unit ac Harborvltw Medical Center, Seattle, 
WA Initiated the Coaaunlty Integration Program (CIP) In 
an attenpt to standardize their efforts In assisting 
rehabilitation clients In the coawinlty Integration 
process. The purpose of this review was to ascertain 
If available records could provide the necessary Infor- 
mation and data to validate the success of the CIP over 
this five year period of time. 



Introduction 

The recreation therapy staff at Harborvlew Medical Cen- 
ter, Seattle, Waihlngton, In cooperation with the Occu- 
pational, Physical, and Speech Therapy Departaents, 
developed the Coweunlty Integration Program (CIP) for 
newly disabled spinal Injury patients. The program was 
Initiated after It was determined chat a graat number 
of rehabilitation patients were unable to effectively 
apply the skills they had learned In the hospital itc- 
tlng to the demands of dally community living. In ad- 
dition, rehabilitation patients readmitted to the hos- 
pital expressed similar frustrations with their inabil- 
ity to manage the demands of daily cOMwnity lift and 
their leisure pursuits. Patients were hesitant to par- 
ticipate in activities that were new for fear of fail- 
ure. Thus the CIP was Instituted to respond to the 
patients* needs. 

The purpose of the CIP was to provide opportunities and 
experiences for the newly disabled spinal injury pa- 
tient that promote the development and application of 
new knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for suc- 
cessful participation in daily community living. Suc- 
cessful participation was defined in terms of the inde- 
pendence itvel attained by the individual patient. 
Each patient was expected to attain a personal level of 
independent function necessary for meeting the ^articu- 
lar demands of their everyday Ufa, Attention wis giv- 
en not only to developing Independent wheislchair 
skills, but also to developing Independent thinking and 
problem solving abilities. Emphasis was placed on 
solving problems in the present; however, the Intent 
was to prompt patients to anticipate future experiences 
and potential problem situations that would demand 
clear thinking and organizational abilities. Patients 
were also encouraged to advance beyond the basic needs 
of daily living. They were encouraged co pursue lei- 
sure Interests that might require further skill devel- 
opment, and Increase challenge and ability in activ- 
ities out of the everyday routine. 

The CIP teaching manual Included 18 modules. One nod- 
ule was written for each community experience. The 18 
modules were grouped in five main categories; cultural 
activity, physical activity, transportation, community 
living skills and personal choice (see Figure I). 
These categories were chosen to represent the major 
areas of patient needs and interest. Individual 



modules were labelled according to the category number 
and corresponding module letter (i.e.. Library is lA). 
All the modules follow a standard presentation formac 
which consists of two sections. 

The first section is the Pre-trial Planning Guide (see 
Figure 2). This Guide lists a series of suggested 
questions to be considered by the patient as the outing 
is planned. These questions may be added to or deleted 
as the therapist judges necessary. The questions focus 
primarily on pre-arrangements, transportation, acces- 
sibility, emergencies, and equipment. 

The second section of the module format is the Field 
Trial Evaluation form (see Figure 3), this form was 
designed for therapist use in charting and reporting 
procedures. Specific behavioral objectives were writ- 
ten to suit each individual comimunlty outing. These 
objectives defined the crltei'ia to be used for eval- 
uation. If a patient succeeded Independently In meet- 
ing the behavioral objective as stated, their pmrfor- 
mance was considered, successful. If the patient was 
unable to complete the outing Independently, and 
required therapist assistance, aicher verbally or phys- 
ically, then the number of cues given were recorded. 
The patient was considered unable to complete the task 
if they so indicated or the therapist so judged. 

Research 

Client records from 1980-85 were reviewed with particu- 
lar attention being given to completed CIP forms and 
their related progress notes. It was hoped chat com- 
pleted CIP forms would provide raw data that could be 
organized so that a statistical analysis could be per- 
formed. Unfortunately the review of the CIP forms 
readily Indicated that staff had not provided complete 
or consistent information on the great majority of the 
forms thereby making only the most basic of descriptive 
analysis possible. Even then, there were only twen- 
ty-four (24) forms with enough data recorded co allow 
any comparisons. 

The review also indicated few, if any, coooon denomina- 
tors among clients other than their basic disability 
classification. Because o£ this, the original 2A cli- 
ents were subdivided into two jjeneric disability 
groups, spinal cord injured (10) and brain damaged (lA) 
for the purposes of this report. 

Interestingly, a review of related progress notes and 
demographic information indicated that the spinal cord 
clients were, generally, created early in the program 
(1980-82) while the bu'ain damaged clients were treated 

more recently 0982-85). This follows a pattern that 
has been recognized by the Harborview staff regarding 
the types of clients being created over the past five 
years. During the early I980's the majority of cheir 
clients were moderate to severely Involved spinal cord 
injuries. For the past couple of years the majority of 
clients have been severely brain damaged. Medical and 
trauma care advances in the treatment of both the 
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splnii coid injurtd md Lhe SKVertXy biAin diDiged hive 
led to this ching« in bislt clitat populations. 

Slnct the CIP wit orlglnilly developed £oc u&c >«i.th the 
ipinii cord Injured client and wis later implemented 
with Che briin dimeged* a review of cheie two dlsibll* 
ity groupi WIS deemed Importint* 

Findingi 

Tsbles I snd 2 (see Tsbles i snd 2) present th<i dsts 

md £lndlngi ii relisted to the two dliibility groupi. 
It ii intereiting to note thit in the Mjority of ciiei 
(8 of 10) ipiOAl cord clienti ichieved lower icorei on 
the field-triili th«rt in their pre-teit. Juit the op- 
poiite vii the ciift with brcin d«a«ged clienti where 
the Mjority (13 of U) ichieved higher icorei on the 
field-trill than on the pre-teit. An inltiil reiction 
to thii Information would lead one to conclude thit the 
CIP li more effective with the brain damaged client 
than with the iplna-. cord Injured. A cloie review of 
relited progreii notes ihowi however thit che theripeu- 
tic recreition itiff felt . thit che CIP wii juit ii 
helpful with spins! cord Injured clients ss with the 
brain dsmaged clienta. 

In trying to reaolve thia aeeodng incona latency an in- 
cereatlng obaervation was made. It appeara that auc- 
ceaa in obtaining community integration akllla* at 
leaat in the early atagea of the rehabilitation pro- 
ceaa, la obtained on different functional levela for 
Che two population groupa* With 'the apinal cord client 
Che flrat major, community integration problem ^.a with 
physical sccessibility . With che brsin damaged client 
Che firat major community integration problem la relat- 
ed to cognition and cognatlve reaaonlng ability. 

Becauae o£ theae need dlfferencea* cha CIP waa uaed 

primarily to aaaiat the apinal cord Injured client in 
overcoming peraooal phyaical llmltationa and phyaical 
barriera in the community. In the majority of caaea it 
waa found that even though the client did well on che 
pre«-ceat aituation In the more protective treatment 
center when faced with the actual aicuation In the com- 
munity during the* fleld*-trial the client waa not suc- 
cessful, thus the negstive scores* 

In the esse of the brsin damaged client the CIP was 
used mott as s trsining and cognstive learning tool. 
In this situstion the pre«-test sppesred to provide a 
positive lesrning experience Chst could be successfully 
replicsted during the community based field-trial, slso 
explaining the more positive scores. An Interesting 
sidelight to this, however, is the fscC thst therapeu- 
tic recreation stsff reported thsc from their experi- 
ence the CIP wss a more accurate indicator of community 
integration skill develoynent with the spinal cord 
Injured rather than the brain damaged clients. The 
primary reason given for this Is thst even though the 
brain damaged client seemed to gain the necessary 
cognitscive skills through the CIP experience the in- 
cressed reduction in judgement skills thst typicslly 
results for this type of Injury cauaed moat clients 
greet difficulty, especially in potentially high stress 
situations like in a crowded bua or grocery store. The 
spinal cord Injured client, not usually having judge- 
ment di£ficulti«is, siopiy used each of the CIP sessions 
as an addicional learning time and gained improvement 
with esch learning experience. 

Table 3 (see Table 3) lists each of the seventeen (17) 
possible CIP sctivity items and indicates which of 
these items wss used by the therapeutic recreation 
staff with esch populstion group. It wis found that 



six of che seventeen items were used with s majority of 
both client groups. It would appear thst these six 
items are the most effective in tesching the necesssry 
community integrstions skills for these clients. It is 
interesting to note that these six items include a rep«- 
resentstive of esch of the four genersl sctivity sress 
used in the CIP. Cultural Activities are represented 
by movies/thester snd restaursnt. Physical Activities 
by swimming, Trsnsportstion Activities by city bus and 
CoEOunity Living Activities by downtown snd grocery 
store. While other sctivity items were used these six 
sppesred to be the most effective in the CIP process. 

(inclusions snd Recommendstions 

Even though objective dsts is extremely limited, sub- 
jective Information strongly supports the continued usm 
snd refinement of the Community Integrstion Program* 
It la evident thst the CIP is used by the therspeutic 
recrestion stsff as a consistent mesns of tesching snd 
evsluating the comaunlty integrstion skills with their 
rehsbilitstion clients. It sppesrs thsc use of the six 
identified activity items provide sufficient Informa- 
tion snd trsining for successful community integrstion 
skills for spinal cord injured snd brain dsmaged cli- 
ents. 

It is recommended that the CIP be revised with the re- 
vision being centered sround the six sctivity items 
being , most consistently implemented with the client 
populstions. It ie slso recommended that the therapeu- 
tic recrestion stsff develop s research component to 
this revision so that consistent* sccurste data can be 
collected to further evsluste snd refine the CIP. Ic 
would sppesr thst some type of outside funding (grsnc) 
should be sought so that the necesssry sddition&l stsff 
resources and program additions csn be tnanaged by the 
stsff and rehabilitation unit. 

Lastly* it is slso strongly recommended thst the thera- 
peutic recrestion stsff continue to use the CIP In the 
totsl rehsbilitstion process with its clients. Csre 
should be given in keeping sccurate dsts* making accu- 
rate progress notes snd in using the CIP program both 
ss an effective tesching as well ss evslustion tool. 
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TABLE 1 

Dlffertncci fiecw«cn Pct-Tesc Ptrcencagt Scores and 
Field-Trial Perctncagt Scores on the Coicmunicy 
Integration Program - SPINAL CORD INJURED 



Client 


High 
Diff. 


Low 
Diff. 


Ave. 
Diff. 


Total 

Items CIP Items 
Reported Reported by Name 
(N-14) 


0—1 


—4 


-lo 


-7.7 


7 


Movies, Restau- 
rant, Swimming, 
Airport, City 
Bus, Downtown, 
Grocery Store 


S-2 


-12 


-32 


-25.8 


4 


Sporting Event, 
Swiming, Alr- 
portt Grocery 
Store 


S-3 


-27 


-46 


-34.8 


5 


Restaurant, 

Swloaing, City 
Bus, Laundromat, 
Grocery Store 


O— *» 


+ 1/ 


— / 


-0.6 


5 


Movies, Restau- 
rant* City Bus, 
Grocery Store, 
Shopping Mall 


S-5 


0 


-13 


-5.2 


5 


Swloalng, City 
Bus, Laundromat, 
Downtown, Gro- 
cery Store 


S-6 


-8 


-40 


-22 


5 


Restaurantt 
Wheelchair 

Sportt Airport, 
Downtown, Gro- 
cery Store 


S-7 


-4 


-28 


-15.8 


9 


Movies, Restau- 
rant, SwlMslngt 
Airport, Bus Sta- 
tiout Bank* 
Laundromat* Down- 
town* Grocery 
Store 


S-8 


+5 


-15 


-4.7 


7 . 


Restaurant* City 
Bus* Bank* Laun- 
dromat, Do%mtown, 
Grocery Store, 
Shopping Mall 


S-9 


+10 


-8 


+1.6 


9 


Movies, Restau- 
rant, Swinging, 
City Bus, Train 
Station^ Personal 
Travel* Downtown, 
Grocery Store, 
Shopping Hall 


S-10 


+ 15 


-5 


+10 


4 


Swimming, Person- 
al Travel, Gro- 
cery Store, Shop- 
ping Mall 


TABLE 2 

Differences Between Pre-Test Percentage Scores and 
Field-Trial Percentage Scores on the Conmtunity 
Integration Program - BRAIN DAMAGED 


Client 


High 
Dift. 


Low 
Diff. 


Ave. 
Diff. 


Total 

Items CIP Items 
Reported Reported by Name 
(N-14) 


B-1 


+7 


-10 


+3.4 


7 


Movies, Restau- 
rant, Swimming, 
Bus Station, 
Laundromat, Gro- 
cery Store 
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Total 



Client 


High 


Low 


Ave. 


Items 


CIP Items 


A 
W 


Dl££. 


Diff. 


Diff. 


Reported Reported by Name 










(N-14) 




B-2 


+ 7 


+4 


+5.1 


7 


Sporting Event, 












Restaurant, Swim- 












ming, City Bus, 












Laundromat, Down- 












town, Grocery 












Store 


B-3 


+20 


+6 


+ 12.8 


6 


Movies, Restau- 












rant, Swimming, 












City Bus, Down- 












town* Shopping 












Mall 


B-4 


+29 


+4 


+ 13.8 


5 


Sporting Event, 












Swimming, City 












Bus* Downtown, 












Crocerx Store 


B-5 


+50 


+14 


+29.8 


6 


Sporting Event, 












Restaurant, Swim- 












ming, City Bus, 












Downtown, Gro- 












cery Store 


B— 0 


+39 


+12 


+21.8 


5 


Movies, Swlnmlng* 












City Bus* Laun- 












dromat, Grocery 












Store 


B— 7 


+20 


-17 


+6 . 2 


9 


Movies, Sporting 












Event, Restau- 












rant, SwltaodJig, 












Wheelchair Sporty 












City Bus* Down- 












town, Grocery 












Store, Shopping 












Mall 


B-8 


+ 10 


-13 


+0.25 


4 


Movies, Swimming, 












City Bus, Gro- 












cery Store 


i-9 


+ 10 


-10 


+1.7 


7 


Movies^ Restau- 












rant, Bus Sta- 












tion, Bank, Down- 












town, Grocery 












Store, Shopping 












Mall 


B-10 


+30 


-15 


+3.4 


5 


Restaurant, City 












Bus, Downtown, 












Grocery Store, 












Shoppinf Mall 


B-11 


+15 


+6 


+ 10.0 


4 


Sporting Event* 












Bus Station, 












Downtown* Gro- 












cery Store 


B-12 


+20 


+6 


+ 11.3 


6 


Sporting Event, 












Restaurant, 












Swimming, City 












Bus, Grocery 












Store, Shopping 












Mali 


B-13 


+ 16 


-41 


-9.6 


5 


Movies, Swimming, 












Bus Station, 












Downtown, Gro- 












cery Store 


B-14 


+29 


+14 


+ 16.0 


5 


Restaurant, Swim- 












ming, 3us Sta- 












tion, Jowntown, 












Grocery Store 



TABLE 3 

CuBUlacive Frequency of Each CIP Activity Item 



Activity Item 



Llbury 
Movies * 
Sporting Events 
Restaurant * 
Swimming * 
Wheelchair Sports 
Airport 
City Bus * 
Bus Station 
Train Station 
Taxi 

Personal Travel 
Bank 

Laundromat 
Downtown * 
Grocery Store * 
Shopping Msl'. 



Spinal Cord 



0 
5 
I 
7 
7 
I 
5 
6 
I 
I 
0 
2 
2 
4 
7 

10 
3 



Brain Damaged 



*Those items rated/used most frequently 



0 
7 
6 
9 
11 
1 
1 
9 
4 
0 
0 
1 
I 
4 
10 
13 
5 



FIGURE I 

A Coaaunity Integration Program 
Module Outline 



I* Cultural Activity 

A. Library 

B. Theater, Movies 

C. Sporting Event 

D. Restaurant 

2. Physical Activity 

A. Swimming 

B. Wheelchair Sports 



Transportation 

A. Airport 

B. City Bus 

C. Bus Station 

D. Train Station 

E. Taxi 

F. Personal Travel 

Community Living Skills 

A. fiAnk 

B. Laundromat 

C. Downtown (required of 

'all patients) 

D. Grocery Store 

E. Shopping Mall 

Personal Choice 

A. 

B. ■ " 



1 

(Only one activity is 
required; however, it 
is suggested that the 
patient attend the 
activity at least 
twice.) 



(It is suggested that two 
leisure activities be 
chosen for this category.) 
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FIGURE 2 

A Community Integration Program 
(C) 1980, Armstrong, Ford, Fowler, 
O'Shaughnessy, Acsell 
Pre-trial Planning Guide 

This module may apply to the following community 
setting: 



A. 
B. 
C. 
A D. 
E. 



Bank 

Laundromat 
Downtown 
Grocery Store 
w^Jvctpping Mall 



Therapist Statecrtit. 

You are making your weekly grocery list, and plan 
to shop this afternoon. Consider the following 
questions while planning your outing. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA*AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA#t 

A. Pre-cirrangements 

1. Which grocery story will you choose? Why? 

2. Will you plan to take a grocery list with you? 

3. How will you plaa to pay for your groceries? 

B. Transportation 

1. How will you get to and from the store? 

2. How will you transfer in and out of the 

vehicle? 

3. Where is the store located? 
4« Where will you park? 



C. 



D. 



E. 



Accessibility 

1« Where will you enter the store? 
Is the store accessible? 

How will you get in and out through turnstile 
entrances? 

How will you reach items on the top shelves? 
How will you reach items from the cold storage 
section? 

How will you carry your groceries while 
shopping?' 

How will you check out, if the cashier's aisle 

is too narrow for your wheelchair? 
How will you carry the grocery bags to your 
car, bus or taxi? 



8. 



Emergency 

1. As you are checking out, you learn that you do 

not have enough money for all that you *ve 
chosen. What will you do? 

2. What will you do if you have to cath yourself 

or go to the bathroom while you are shopping? 

Equipment 

1. What medical equipment will you require for 

your trip? 

2. Wliat special equipment or supplies will you 

take to make your shopping more convenient? 
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fUU Trial 

FIGURE 3 ^""^^ 
(C) 1980, AnMtronc, Pord, PowlBr, O^AiBUghiMMy, AcmU 



Uwott of obMrvJ rUU Trial 



tucwafyl I of cvM» 



Not 

lloobU AoplicobU 



A* Pro-orrongoMntB 

1. Upon b«i«g Mko4 to plM ■ trip to tb« grocory otort, 
tho ftimt vill AMonotroto th« obility to plw 
ahoMl for tlM trip byt 
o» choooiKf ■ convviiitflit otor*, 

b. idMtifyiiit itt location, 

c. nakiM a irocary liat» 

<!• conairfarinc bti4|at liaitationa» 
a* plamtint for aaaiatanca if 












































t* Tranaportation 



1. Upon laaminf tha aMraaa mi location of tha irocary 
atora, thn patiant will danonstrftta tb« ability to 
arranga tranaportation to tha grocary atora aa 
charactaritai byt 

a. conaidaring all tranaportation altarnativaa and 



chooaing on«» 

b. obtaining fara and acbadnla information if naodad, 


















c. nalcing a taaarvation if nnadad» 

d» conaidaring parking arrangaMta if naadad* 



















Patiant Nana Tharapiat Total I of cuta 



er|c 
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riGURE 3 (coned*) 
A CowMwity Intagratioa Frocran 

(C) 19B0» Anuitrofig, fovi^ Fowlfir, O'Shaughnaaay, Acitll 



fUU Trial 
Mo4ul« 4d 
Crocs ry %tetm 



Wsfort of Okwvymd fUU Trial 
(conH^) 



OliiOCtiVfO 

C* Accooolbility 

1* Oaco thm grocory otoro it cIiomii hy thm f«tioiit» tlio 
potiist will 4oM<iotroU tlM ability to frova tKa 
buildiat accaaaibla hft 


Succeasful 1 of cuas Uaabla AMlicabla 


a* chooaiag clia boat «atra«ca md ontariiit tlM atara, 
b* aanagiag antraoca aad axlt tkraugli taraatilaa, 
c* datavaiaiM tha baat iiay ta raacb foods ia tba 

cold atoraga aactioa and aa tba ahalvaa, 
d* chooaiag tha baat altanwtivaa for carrying 

grocariaa, 
a* MBagUg tha chack o«it procadura* 










































D* Eaargancy 

1* Whan praoMitad with a hyfothatical aaargancy 
aituatioa, tha Htiont will dwaastrata tha 
ability to raapond approfriatcly byt 
a* ahowiag awaranaaa of aad coaaidariag tha oftioaa 
availabla* 

b* chooaing tha aafaat aad Mat raaaoaabla oftio^ 
with ragard to tha aituatioa at hand* 














1 







Patiant lla«a __ 

Diagnosia 

Data of Birth 



Chart Nota 



lharayiat 



Total I of cuaa 



Kaportad 



Placa of Piald Trial 
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MEASURING SATISFACTION OF NATIONAL 
OUTDOOR LEADERSHIP SCHOOL (NOLS) STUDENTS 

Daaltl R. Wllllaais, Unlvtralty of Utah 
Norma Nlcktraon, Unlvtralty of Utah 



Abatract 

Satisfaction of atudtnta taking courata froa tht 
NaclonAl Oucdoor Laadtrshlp School (NOLS) la txaalntd. 
Rtaulta Indlcatt that atudtnta art highly aatlafltd with 
thtlr NOLS txptrltnct, but dlfftrtncta do occur acroaa 
typta of courata, and by txptctatlona for tht courat. 
Thtat flndlnga art alHllar to othtr atudlta of recrt- 
ation aatlafactlon. 



Introduction 

Tht National Outdoor Ltadtrahlp School (NOLS), a pclvatt 
nonprofit organization, vaa tatabllahtd In 1965 aa a 
progras dtalgntd to ttach akli;La and knowltdgt ntctaaary 
CO bt cotifortablt In tht vlldtrntaa. Thua, NOLS com* 
blnta tht tradition of a prograsMd outdoor rtcrtatlon 
txptrltnct vlth aptclflc tducatlonal objtctlvta. Sptclf* 
Ically, NOLS haa four aajor tducaclonal objtctlvta: 
ltadtrahlp dtvtlopaant* outdoor akllla, ainlaua lapact 
conttcvatlon ttchalquta, and txptditloa dyiuaUct. Thtat 
objtctlvta art raachtd through* a varltty of courata 
which run tvo to thrtt vatka in Itngch. NOLS offtra tan 
dlf ftrtnt courata ranging froa an Introductory vlldtrataa 
courat to aptdflc aklll orltnttd courott auch at 
Bountalnttrlag or ata kayaking. NOLS, htadquarttrtd In 
Undtr, Vyoalng ntar tht Wind Rivtr Mouatalna haa branch 
schools In Alaaka, Waahlngton, Baja California, and 
Africa. 

Conalatant with Ita tducatlonal aiaalon, NOLS haa nadt 
an tffort to evaluatt Ita prograa and courat offtrlngt. 
Tht Dtpartatnt of Rtcrtatlon and Ltlaurt at tht Unlvtr- 
alty of Utah hat partlclpattd In that tffort by aaalatlng 
In tht dtaign of tht tvaluatlon Inatruatnta and aoalyala 
of tht data. In thla paptr w« rtport on aoat prtllminary 
attaapta co utaaurt tht satltfactlon Itvtl of NOLS 
atudtnta. 

Meaturta of satisfaction art Important to providers of 
outdoor rtcrtatlon btcauat thty aid In aonltorlng tht 
quality of atrvlcta provldtd. In addition, participant 
satisfaction haa bntn a central varlablt In tht study of 
outdoor rtcrtatlon behavior. Vltltor aatlsf action Is 
typically rtgardtd as a goal of recreation rtaource 
oanagemtnt agencies such at tht U.S. Foreat Strvlct. 
While aatlsfaction ateaa an obvlout varlablt to study it 
hac proved difficult to measurt adequately (Propat & 
Lime, 1982). 

Ironically, one of the problems has been the consistently 
high levels of satisfaction reported (Ditton, Graefe, & 
Fedler, L98I). Glvtn that recreation activitita are 
gtntrally freely chosen to provide satiafaction it aay 
not bt surprising to find high levels of aatiafaction. 
However, tht high levels do not appear to vary with 
individual characteristics, expectations, or activities 
(Schreyer & Roggenbuck, L978). For example, the pre- 
dominant finding from studies examining carrying capacity 
is that the correlation between satisfaction and actual 
use level is vfak to non-existent (Propst & Line, 1982). 
This has proved frustrating to resource managers who 
wish to provide an empirical baais for establishing such 
things as a carrying capacity. 



Many txplanatlona havt bttn offtrtd for why aatiafaction 
mtasureatnt haa failed to provide tht antlclpattd in- 
alghta (Propat & Llat, 1982). In particular, Kannlng 
and Clall (1980) auggtattd that rtcrtatlonlata aay uat 
a varltty of paychologlcal aechanlaaa to aalntalA high 
Itvtla of aatiafaction. For txaaplt, participants aay 
ahlft thtir ptrctptlona of tht txptrltnct avay froa tha 
original goala to ntv goala that rtfltct what vaa actu- 
ally attained. Manning and Clali (1980) nott thla it 
taatntlAlly a cognltlvt diaaonaact txplanatlon to 
account for high aatiafaction Itvtla. 

A nttd txlata to txaaint aatiafaction in a conttxt whtrt 
participation la aort of a "ont*tlat-only" txptrltnct 
for aoat ptoplt. Moat aatiafaction rtatarch haa bttn 
dlrtcttd at partlclpanta In aort informal and unatruc- 
turtd rtcrtatlon engagtatnta than a NOLS courat. In 
tht conttxt of a highly atructu^t^ courat, cognltlvt 
diaaonanct thtory would auggtat that partlclpanta aight 
bt aort Incllntd to txprtaa dlaaatlafaction ahould tht 
courat not llvt up to txptctatlona. 

Mtthodt 

Prt and poat courat qutatlonnalrta wtrt adainlattrtd to 
atudtnta in atltcttd courata locattd in Wyoaing and 
Alaaka. Tht rtaponata to tht qutatlonnalrta wtrt nadt 
on optical acan abates to alnlalzt trror in data tabu- 
lation. Tht original anawtr ahttt uatd on tht prt- 
courat aurvty vaa glvtn back to tht student for tht 
poat-courft qutationnairt co furthtr facllitatt data 
proctaaing. Tht atudtnt waa only idtntlfltd by birth- 
data ao that rtaponaaa would rtaain anonyaoua. Each 
courat had a aaxlaua of 17 atudtnta tnrolltd. 

Adalnlttratlon of tht qutationnairt waa ptrforatd by 
NOLS ptraonntl at both branch schools. The prt-courat 
qutationnairt waa glvtn to tht atudtnta tht aomlng o£ 
thtir first day. Tht poat-courat waa glvtn upon rttum 
to tht branch school froa thtir txcurslon, usually thrtt 
weeka later. Qutatlonnalrea uatd in tht prtatnt aoal- 
yala are froa couraes beginning bttween June 3, and 
Auguat 28, 1985. Twenty courata ware selected by NOLS 
for study. Tht typta of coursta atudltd wtrt: wlldti- 
neaa, oountalnterlng. Prince William Sound (Alaska sea 
Kayak), natural hlatory. fishing, and outdoor educatort. 
A tocal of 282 uaeablt questionnaires were completed. 

The pre-^course survey addressed demographic character- 
istics (age, gender, occupation, residence, education); 
reasons for attending NOLS; physical conditioning; and 
other questions such as knowledge o£ Lhe NOLS program. 
The post-course survey asked the ^itudent to evaluatt 
their satisfaction with the courat in a nuabtr of waya. 
Students rated the inatructors, equipment, end food on 
a nine point Llktrt acale. In a similar manner tht 
atudtnta rated the course on a number of general satis- 
faction Itema. Finally students were asked to Indicate 
whether they learned mote or less than they expected on 
different course subjects. 

Results 

Responses to nine j»LatecienLj were ^.onsldered tot develop- 
ing a taeasure of satisfaction. These statements were 
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prtatnttd In i 9*polnt Llktrc format anchortd froa U) 
Strongly Dltagrtt to (9) Strongly Agr«t. Includtd wtrt 
■tattMnCs of ovtrall tatltf action with tht courift, of 
satiafaction vith tach of tha thraa inatructora, that 
thay would racoasand NOLS to frianda, that thay would 
taka anothar KOLS couraa, of tha halpfulnaaa of tha 
couraa in thaii caraar, and of tha halpfulnaaa of coura^ 
in thair Ufa. Froa a praliainaty factor analyaia, it 
waa avidant that tha two atataaanta ragardlng halpful* 
naaa of tha couraa rapraaantad a diffarant avaluation 
of aatiafaction than tha othar itaaa. Tharafora, two 
aatiaf action acalaa vara davalopad, ona labalad coucaa 
aatiafaction tha othar couraa halpfulnaaa. Furthar, 
and aoaauhat aurpriainglp, tha itaa on taking anothar 
couraa did not appaar to fit tha coucaa aatiafaction 
factor and waa droppad fro« tha analyaia. 

Raliability atatiatica (ita»-total corralationa and 
Cronbach'a Alpha) vara calculatad for both auaaatad 
rating acalaa and ara givan in Tabla U Tha itaa aaant 
for tha couraa aatiafaction acala vara quita highball 
juat undar or at 8.0. tha standard daviationa wara 
ralativaly low (froa 1.39 to 2.02) but coaparabla to 
othar aatiafaction acalaa (Ditton, at al. , L981). Tha 
raliability for tha couraa aatiafaction acala waa 0.82 
which ia ganarally highar than othar aatiafaction acalaa 
raportad in tha litaratura (Schoaakar k Knopf, 1982; 
Ditton, at al., 1981). Evan if tha w«aka8t itaa in tha 
scala waa dalatad (tha rating of tha patrol laadar had 
tha lovaat itait-total corralation) tha raliability vould 
atiU ba 0.81. For tha halpfulnaaa acala tha itaa 
aaana wara soaawhat lowar (6.54 and 7.25) and tha atand* 
ard daviationa largar (2. 35 and 2. 19 raapactivaly) . Tha 
raliability for tha two itaa halpfulnaaa acala waa 0.73. 



Satisfaction and halpfulnaaa ac^raa wara coapacad acroaa 
individual charactariatics. Scores did not vary by 
gandar, occupation, or education laval. This appaara 
conaiatant with othar studies chat find satisfaction 
not to vary with individual characteristics (Ditton, 
et al., I98I). However, scores on both satisfaction 
and helpfulness varied by physical conditioning aa 
reported in Table 2. Those who either already partici- 
pated in regular exercise or undertook additional 
exercise reported being owre satisfied with their HOLS 
course and rated the NOLS experience aa aore helpful to 
cheaaelves. Further, while there was no difference in 
satisfaction and helpfulness with previous NOLS experi- 
ence, those that intended to apply HOLS toward and 
outdoor education career reported tha couraa to be aore 
helpful (F{1,209) « 7.05j p.Z.009). 

Satisfaction and helpfulness scores w\\re also coapared 
acroaa courses (sae Table 3). Bacajsa tha saaples froa 
tha fishing and natural history courses ware saall they 
ware not included in the coaparison. By both indi* 
cators, respondents froa the Prince WiUi^ta Sound sea 
Kayak course were least satisfied. Those taking the 
Outdoor educators course and the wildeme&s course were 
generally the aost satisfied. Course satisfaction waa 
highest for tha wilderness course and helpfulness the 
highest for the outdoor education course. The outdoor 
education course is aora career oriented thus, tha 
finding of high ratings for helpfulness would be 
expected. ^ 

Satisfaction vlth the course and helpfulness of the 
NOLS experiences ware coapared to expectationa about 
course content. No relationships ware found between 



TABLE I 

Scale Itea Coaposition and Reliability for Course Satisfaction and Course Helpfulness 



Scale 



Iten 
Maan 



Standard 
Deviation 



Itea-Total 
Correlation 



Cronbachs 
Alpha 



Course Satisfaction 



I was satisfied vith 
ay NOLS course 

I was satisfied vith the 
course leader 

I vould recommend NOLS 
to sy friends 

i va» satisfied vith the 
course instructor 



7.87 
7.90 
7.96 
7.92 



1.39 



1.95 



2.02 



1.8A 



0.612 
0.647 
0.616 
0.680 



I was satisfied with the 
patrol leader 

Mean Course Satia faction 



8.00 
7.93 



1.8A 
1.37 



0.543 



0.82 



Helpful to Career/Life 

The NOLS experience was 
helpful to oy career 

The NOLS experience was 
helpful to oy life 

Mean Career/Life Satisfaction 



6.3A 

7.25 
6.72 



2.35 

2.19 
2.0 



0.576 



0.576 



0.73 
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halpCulntii «nd txptcc&cloni hovtvtr» laclsfacclon 
apptari co bt sootwhtc rtlactd co txpcccacioni of course 
conctnc (itt Ttblt 4). Ptrciciptnci wtrt aiktd co rtce 
a nuab«r of ikill trtti at co whtchtr chty Ittmtd toort 
chAn txptcctd, Ittrntd whtc chty txptcc«4, or Ittmed 
Uii Chan txptcctd. Moic of cht skill trtts wtrt 
•ptclflc CO t ptrcicultr courit buc cwo, firic tid tnd 
atprttdlnKff tpplltd co all counts consldtrtd in chis 
scudy. Sacisfaccion was hightr for chost chac rtporctd 
laamlng sort chan txptcctd for boch firsc aid and osp- 
rtadlng. 



TABLE 2 



Cofl^arlsoa of Sacisfaccion Scorts by Condi cloning 





Mean Scale 


on Scort 


Condi cloning 


Courst 1 
Sacisfaccion 


Course^ 
'Htlpfulntss 


No Exercise 


7.5 


6.1 


Addicional 
Extrcist 


8.1 


7.3 


Already 
Extrcist 


8.0 


6.7 


TOTAL 


7.9 


6.8 


^F-valut (2.210)-3.10; p. -d.047 




Vvalue (2,209)-A.87; p.^ .009 






TABLE 3 




Coaparison of Scale Scorts by Courst Typt 


Courst Type 


Course ^ 
Sacisfaccion 


Course^ 
Helpfulness 


Wilderness 


8.3 


7.2 


Houncaineering 


7.9 


6.S 


Prince Wa. Sound 


7.6 


6.3 


Oucdoor Educaclon 


8.0 


7.9 


TOTAL 


7.9 


6.7 


4-value (3,212 df) 


-2.318; p.^ .071 




Vvalue (3,211 df) 


-6.71; p. ^.000 





TABLE 4 



Cooparison of Sacisfaccion Wich Courst by Exptccacions 



Atnounc Exp tec 
To Learn 


Maah Sacisfaccion 


Firsc Aid^ 


Haprtading^ 


Expecctd CO 
Ltam Mora 


7,7 
vn"/ j; 


7.5 
(n-35) 


Exptcctd 


8.0 
(n-80) 


7.9 
(n-ll7) 


Ltamtd More 
Than Exptcctd 


8,3 
(n-50) 


8.2 
(n-62) 


TOTAL 


8.0 
(n-2ll) 


7.9 
(n-2U) 


4-value (2,208)-A.06 
Vvalut (2,2ll)-3.l9 


; p. ^.019 
; p.Z .0A3 





Discussion 

Vmilt so«e difftrtncts In satiafaccion could bt 
txplalntd, ic is l^porcanc co noct chac ovtrall sacis- 
faccion levels art quiet high. In chis rtgard chart 
sttms CO bt licclt difftrtnct btcwetn cht prtstnc scudy 
and pasc scudits chac have looked ac recrtacion sacis- 
faccion. NOLS scudtncs did noc ract sacisfaccion lower 
Chan obstrvtd In scudits of informal parcicipacion in 
oucdoor rtcrtation. 

Tht obstrvacion of cwo dimensions of evaluaclon for 
NOLS experiences (course sacisfaccion and helpfulness) 
is consiscenc wich che two primary dimensions of che 
NOLS program. Course satiafaccion appears co cap che 
general recreational qualicy of che course. The help- 
fulness addresses che educacional objeccives. This 
incerprecacion appears inconsiscenc wich che finding 
chat course sacisfaccion varies wich expecCacions abouc 
che educacional concenc of che course while course 
helpfulness does not. 

Anocher difference btcween che cwo measures is chac 
racings of helpfulness are more variable and generally 
lower chan racings of sacisfaccion. This is taosc 
likely a raflecclon of individual clrcuascances. Some 
scudencs may place more emphasis on che educacional 
objeccives, others che recreaclonal objeccives. This 
seems co be che case for choae scudencs caking che 
oucdoor educacora course. They reporced che hlgheac 
level of helpfulness of any of che courses were near 
che average for course sacisfaccion. 
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«„nr^°^''" f r**^" "* "bttrv.d no .MocLtlon b.tween " 

reporttd i.clsf.cclon and individual characceriicica 

err:::* .crong..c dif£.r.t.c.. „.r. b."«n 

Cour«!'./ of .xplanacioni art po.aible. 

«v !n.«»„ di««.nc .nviron».nc. and .cud.nts 

My wcouncar diff.r.nc w.ach.r. According co NOLS. 

'.TA^l "5"''" P*"!"-!" »ouncain..rin, claif.. £roa 

.oL^f rh ° '? " Pl«*«d- Still" 

pr"l.L ^'1.!!""''"'°" »«y indicat. .iior 

S«l.fr^Mon /hT warrant furthar atudy. 

S«tl«fictlon and halpfulniaa rating! for th« laa kavak- 

cL*rS:r"ri? Sound'var. lol'r'Jhan^S., 

My Indicata aoM problaw chat NOLS My ba abla to 

I!in«;d °^ 'I:' '^2"^" <:h.c they 

In tha futura, axaalalag axpactationa may prova to ba 
tha moat valuabla. Satiafaccion wa, .ho«%o ba raided 
to what .tudant. expactad to laam. Conpari.on. of 

iL!^^!^ • tha ralationahip baCwaan aatiafactiofl^S 
•xpactation. within couraa typaa/ Claarly, un^t 
•xpactatlona about climbing would hava a fcraatar i-act 

•xpactation. about firat aid or Mpraading. Such 
•nalyai, »i,hc prova uaaful but will hava to wait for 
e tiaa whan aora data la availabla. 
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PROMOTING HEALTH IN THE PARKS 
AND RECREATION SETTING 

Ted CoImm» Utah State University 



Abstract 

Basic concepts of health and health education are 
typically consistent with those of recreation. An 
understanding of historical and current pertpectives 
on heailth can give the recreation profesiional valu- 
able insight* into the canplementary benefits provided 
to cpnatituents by appropriately planned and executed 
recreational tetivlties and progrirot. 



Introduction 

Recreational prognms and services by public, private, 
and connercial agencies have increased proportionately 
to the amount of leisure time available to the citi* 
zens of our connunities. In order for such programs 
and services to function effectively, the leaders uho 
serve therein must be professionally trained individ- 
uals capable and willing to carry out a host of varied 
responsibilities (Gdgington and Ford, 1985). 

As one trained and practiced in the field of Health 
Education, this author would not pcesune to instruct 
those above-iaentioned professionals in Leisure Educa- 
tion. Ho%«ver, since the responsibilities of indi- 
viduals providi:ng [recreational] leadership are varied 
and diverse*' (Bdgington and Ford, 1985), it stands to 
reason that a brief explanation of health and Health 
Education might provide some insights which would be 
valuable to those in Recreation and to their cons tit* 
uents. 



Historical and Contemporary Views of Health 

It is s well-Vcnown fact that health and well-being have 
been metters of concern since the begiiviing of time; 
the antiquity of disease is established beyond dis- 
pute (Wood, 1979). Various cultures and societies have 
attempted to describe health or departures therefrom in 
contexts they thought feasible; their value systems are 
often reflected in their views about health. Histori- 
cal accounts, for example, contain such theories and 
explanations of health and disease as are described 
below; 

The Humoral Theory 

Illness is caused bv an imbalance among the four basic 
body fluids (humors) of blood, black bile, yellow bile, 
and phleg;n. This theory was popular among the ancient 
Greeks, who assumed that predispositions to various 
health conditions were humorally controlled. 

The Demonic Theory 

Disease is caused from intrusion by an evil spirit. 
The "patient" so possessed may be/have been subjected 
to trephining (creating a hole in the skull as a means 
of escape for the demon) along with a vatiety of herb- 
al concoctions, char.ts, and incantations to hasten the 
process of recovery. 

The Religious Theory 

Disease or ill health is present because of punish- 
ment by the Lord. In this case, one's "number is up," 
and efforts to treat the problem should be dissuaded. 
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It is interesting to note that various individuals or 
groups sustain these beliefs today. Examples for 
illustration include women have borne deformed 
children as a result of their own sins (as they are 
somctims told), and victims of sexually transmissable 
diseases such as herpes or AIDS. 

The ^fiasmatic Theory 

"Miasma" refers to noxious odors, usually from decaying 
organic materials. It has been thought that inhaling 
such musty, sw«npy odors causes disease. Malaria, 
which literally means "bed air,*' is one such disease. 
Of course, we now know tliat a specific organism ciuses 
malaria, but one can easily understand the early suppo- 
sition that breathing miasnacic aic (before the connec- 
tion was made regarding the mosquito carrier) must have 
been a causative factor. 

The Magnetic Theory* 

As purported by Anton Mtsmer, celestial bodies such as 
the sun, moon, and stars/planets attracted the body's 
interstitial fluid in a manner similar to their gravi- 
Utional effect on the oceanic tides. For relief, mag- 
nets of various strengths and sixes were aligned by the 
body in an effort to bring the fluids back into their 
normal state or position. 

Few ..oncrete daU are available on the extent of ill- 
ness expericTced by preliterate peoples (Wood, 1979), 
but many oth^t^r theories 9uch as the Christian Science 
theory, the ^yiy^hosometic and somatopsychic theories, 
the valuable g^rm theory (throMgh which processes of 
thinking and discovery iranunizations and antibiotics 
have become available), and Hans Selye*s fvaous stress 
theory have contributed to our modem concept of heaith 
and disease. A description of this so-called ecologic 
theory mcy be helpful in explaining how professionals 
in the parks and recreation setting can aid in the pro- 
motion of health among their participants. 



Contemporary Concepts of Health 

"Since the eigii;teenth century, there has been a dranat- 
ic improvement in the health and life-span of Americans" 
(Lee et al, 1984). Much of that improvement, and many 
of our health beliefs today have stonned or evolved 
,from ideas and theories like those described above. 
For the most part, until 1947, health was seen from a 
siATplistic, unidimensional perspective; most scholars 
saw it primarily from a physical point of view ^Galli, 
1978). In that year, however, the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO) formulated this description of health as 
"i» sUte of complete physical, mental, and social well- 
bidnff and not merely the absence of disease or infir- 
mity" (Constitution, .1947). 

Although this definition has obvious dr«ybecks and 
limitations, it has served for almost <*0 years as a 
springboard for Qi.scussion and further delineation of 
health concepL^. Learning to live healthfully is, for 
the majority of us, an abstract process (Bedworth and 
Bedworth, 1978), and it seems that students and schol- 
ars as well as the, general populace of today demand 
greater specificity than that given by the WHO. We 
need a more pragmatic, real-life definition with more 
easily understandable and less lofty concepts. 



Yet it would be foolish to discount what the WHO has so 
thoughtfully provided. Wiat we can do, and liave done, 
is to expend and build on what has been outlined by 
that organization. 

Howard Hoymwi described, in addition to physical, men- 
tal, and social well-being, a spiritual dlinension of 
health. He also pointed out that ••hwnan health and 
disease are codetemdned by the ecologic-epid«nlologic 
interaction of ganetic, environroenul, experiential, 
and tnilividual factors" (Hoyman, 1975). He and others 
have asserted that the phenomenon we call "health" 
has, among many more, the following characteristics: 

~ it is dynamic, not static; 

- it is individual; 

* it is relative; 

- it is meaaurable, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively; 

* it is inprcvable; 

- it iiTOlics personal responsibility, i.e., the indi- 
vidual can do more for the Improvement of health and 
quality of life than any doctor, ha^ital, drug, or 
exotic medical device (U.S. Dept. of HEW, 1979). 



Health Education 

'^Traditionally, health servicea have focus^l upon 
curative health care... [and] uaually, few people enter 
health-care systems for preventive purposes" (Miller, 
1984). That, however, is chaining. The field of 
health education has evolved over the last several 
dec'xies as an applied social science concerned with the 
l^iavioral and lifestyle aspects of buRm disease. 
"Since its inception, health educators have recognized 
the Important link between lifestyle and health status" 
(Bates and Winder, 1984). 

The scope and purpose of health education are empha- 
sized in the definition which states that it is ''any 
combination of learning experiences designed to facili- 
tate [i.e., predispose, reinforce, or enable] voluntary 
adaptations of behavior conducive to health" (Green 
et al, 1980). One of th^ most fundanental chellenges 
faced by health educators is "to find appropriate weys 
to influence individuel behaviors and lifestyles in a 
pluralistic, democratic society" (Bates and Winder, 
1984). Realizing the myriad of factors that influence 
health status, "health educators seek to improve health 
through education of the individual, the medical and 
public health corannunity. and society at large" (Greene 
and Simons-Morton, 1984). In order to do so, and due 
to advances in technology and connunication, the pro- 
fession of Health Education is in a "constant state of 
growth and change" (Breckon et al, 1985). 



The Parks and Recreation Setting 

The parks and recreation setting is only one of many in 
which ideals and concepts of good health can be demon- 
strated and encouraged. Part of the "growth and change" 
mentioned above simply involvKiS networking and increas- 
ing awareness and understanding between the two pro- 
fessions of Recreation and Health Education. 

'%ere seans to be a growing appreciation in /Vnerica of 
the paramount importance of buoyant personal health. 
This new awareness is evident in many ways..." 
(Russell, 1981), not the least of which is the in- 
creased activity in leisure time pursuits spoken of by 
Edgington and Ford. Not only are people exercising 
more, they seem to also ha seeking alternatives to the 
routine -^f arise, work, eat, watch TV, sleep, arise. 
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work, eat.... Many seem to somehow know that their 
mental, social, and spiritual dimensions need attention, 
too. 

All of these health dimensions can be addressed in one 
.way or another through the parks and recreation setting. 
And although the specialist in leisure activities is not 
and should not be expected to function as a health edu- 
cator, it should not be overlooked that such a person 
may have a tremendous iinpect on the health and well- 
being of the constituency being served* 

"Many progrm in health education target change at the 
individual level, \^iere desir^l outcowi is for individ- 
uals to make particular changes in behavior. Howww, 
social environRMntal conditions have been identified 
as predispoeing or as protective factors in the illness 
process, and these must be addressed more directly by 
systeme-level interventions. Althoi^ policy has been 
one arena in which systeme-level solutions have increas" 
ingly been targeted, another important action arena is 
that of enhancing th% function of local conmunity sys- 
tems" (Thomas et al, 1985). 

Recreational programs and facilities, it se«ns, are 
important parts of local community systems, and promo- 
tion of health is or can be a subtle yet extremely 
beneficial cowponent of the activities sponsored or 
carried out there. Health education programs are often 
not labeled as such, even though the methods and active 
ities involved may be very consistent with the philoso- 
phies of Health FicXcation *and other closely-related 
disciplines (Green et al, 1980). 

Does this imply that leisure or r«u»atlon specialists 
need to delineate instructional objectives for health 
outcomes? Not at all. Health benefits of personal and 
interpersonal recreational activities may be realized 
throu^ v^t Eisner called expressive objectives, in 
which perticipanu engase in those activities without 
any outcomes specified (Gage and Berlintr, 1979). The 
health results of recreational activities mey be in the 
form of cardiovascular and/or respiratory endurance, 
imiscular strength and/or flexibility, increased feelings 
of self worth, greater ability to interact socially, 
heightened sense of inner peace, etc. 

Participation in recreational pursuits may simply help 
people to gain the motivation to do what most of know 
already, viz., "to live healthfully: to apply sane of 
the principles of health science coupled with saite 
understanding of how [our] mind, body, and ^notions 
interrelate; to set some health goals for [ourselves], 
and then to follow though..." (Edlin and Golanty, 1985). 
Through a basic understanding of and appreciation for 
these fundamenUl concepts of health and health educa- 
tion, professionals in the parks and recreation setting 
may provide incentive and encouragement for individuals 
to become healthier and happier as they extend the 
quantity as well as improve the quality of their 
lives. 

This really is better than miasma and deiKxisl 
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YOUTH RECREATION LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT AND THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Pttrick T. Long and Scott R. Klestlbach, University of Colorado, Boulder, 



Abstract 



The federal government has for aany years provided sup* 
pore for employment, training and remedial services for 
the structurally unemployed. Included In this support 
have been programs designed specifically to address 
youth unemployment. A major federal program supporting 
youth Job training and employment, the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), now requires that a competency- 
based work program be developed and implemented. Recre- 
ation agencies Intending to establish or continue youth 
leadership programs must design the work exparience to 
meet these new requirements. This article details the 
JTPA program requirements and identifies performance 
standards for youth recreation leaders. 



Introduction 

For many years, recreation agencies' have utilized 
federal job programs to supplement office staff, 
complete special projects, and provide maintenance 
during select periods of the year. But due to the 
temporary nature of funding, the qualifications of 
available workers, and the need to provide constant 
sui-arvislon and direction, many departments elected not 
to participate In these work programs. 

Recently, due to the enactment of the 1980 Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), and the resultant changes In 
Che law, the federal job programs have become a oore 
viable resource for public and private recreation 
systems. Organized around job performance and a compe* 
cency-based system* participating adults and youth are 
measured In their progress towarda achieving work capa- 
bilities In four competency areas: pre-employment 
skills, work maturity skills, academic skills, and job 
specific skUls. 

Recreation aj^encies (52) In Colorado through the 
Colorado Rural Recreation Directors Project (CRRDP) 
have effectively employed the JTPA competency program 
CO provide leadership in the development of rural com- 
munity recreation systems. Through the recruitment, 
training, 2nd supervision of eligible youth, recceation 
programs are planned and implemented specific to the 
needs of rural Colorado residents. 

The competency program is designed to ensure that par- 
ticipants are directed In their work expefrience by 
supervising agency personnel, that significant and 
meaningful work is attempted, and that the work experi- 
ence aids in the development of basic and work relattid 
knowledge and skills. Funding can be accessed for both 
training and work site supervision of the youth based 
upon a three-year developmental process of community- 
based recreation program Implementation. 



Background: Federal Job Programs 

During the J 960s, authorization was given through the 
Manpower Df/elopment and Training Act and the Economic 
Opportunity Act for "government intervention in the 
labor market processes on behalf of the poor and the 
disadvantaged."^ With the enactment of the Compre- 
hensive Employment Training Act (CETA) In 1973, respon- 
sibility for the administration of these categorical 
programs was transferred from the federal to state and 
local governments. Local units of government admini- 
stering this block grant wer3 to provide "employment* 
training, and remedial services primarily for the 
structurally unemployed— those who, because of in- 
adequate education, lack of skills, or other structural 
Impediments, are at a disadvantage in the labor 
market. "2 

Between 1974 and 1978, the role of CETA shifted. Under 
the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act 
(1974), public wMpioyaent became a major 

component. This was further strengthened by Title VI 
In 1976 and Title II-D in 1978 under which funds 
($10.2 billion) wer^ appropriated to support over 
750,000 public service jobs. "By 1978, CETA no longer 
was primarily a program for the structurally un- 
employed; public service job programs accounted for 
over 60 percent of all CETA expenditures."'' Due to 
Inadequate numbers of economically disadvantaged being 
served, support of activities normally sponsored by 
local resources, and allegations of public service 
employment abuses, the reauthorization act of 1978 re- 
affirmed the original goal of CETA: "...to provide job 
training and employment opportunities for economically 
disadvantaged, unemployed, and underemployed 
persons. " 



Youth Employment Programs 

A variety of Federal job programs designed to address 

the problem of youth unemployment have been instituted. 
Stromsdorfer (1980) identified and compared six such 
programs established In the Federal Youth Act of 1977. 
These programs Include: Young Adult Conservation 
Corps, Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project, Youth 
Community Conservation and Improvement Project, Youth 
Employment and Training Program, Job Corp, and Sunraer 
Youth Employment Program. 



Kirengoff, Rindlcc, Gcecnspan, Scablom, and Black, 
The New CETA; Effect on public service employment 
programs . National Academy Press, Washington, D. C. 
(1980) p. 1. 

^Ibid., p. 2. 

''ibid., p. 2. 

^Ibid., p. 3. 
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The Young Adulc Conservation Corps was esccblished co 
provide work cxptrlence Co young persons on constrvaclon 
projects on federal and non-federal lands. Ellglblllcy 
included youch ages 16-23 from all socio-eco/iomlc groups 
wich Che incended ouccome being experience In v«it.XwUS 
occupaclonal skills. The Vouch Incentive Enddemenc 
FUoc Pro jecc program carg^ced economically disadvan- 
caged dropouc prone youch 16-19 who had noc yec 
graduaced from high school. The designed iapacc was 
high school graduacion or ics equivalenc leading co 
further educacion or posc-program employmenc. The 
Youth Coa aunity Conservation and Improveaent Project wms 
established to serve out-of-school, unemployed youth, 
16-19, and focused on job training and skill develop- 
ment. The expected outcome of this program wms unsub- 
sidited employmenc due to work experience and community 
service. 

Low-Income youth facing severe employmenc problems have 
been served by the Youth Bnployment and Training 
Program. This program featurec numerous support 
services such as GED certification, work experience In 
various settings, and subsidized transportation for 
eligible youth 16-21. Unsubsidized, suitable 
employment is again the Intended outcome. Job Corp 
also offers support services for eligible enroiiees ages 
14-21 and allows for up to two yoars enrollment. 
Vocational education is a major component of the Job 
^'^P with the expected outcome being the Improvement of 
future. employment and educational opportunities. 

The Summer Youth Employment Protraa addresses both 
current Income needs of youth and on-the-job training 
for a limited time period. This program was preceeded 
by the Summer Program for Employment of Disadvantaged 
Youth but also focused on reducing social tensions. 
Youth, ages U-21 who art economically disadvantaged were 
eligible for this program with the expected outcome 
being the development of occupational potential. 



Job Training Partnership Acv. 

In October, 1980, Title II-A, Training Services for the 
Disadvantaged, of the Job Training Pamership Act (JTPA) 
became law. The Job Training Partnership Act authorizes 
a variety of approaches to expand the Involvement of 
private Industry and to increase private sector 
employment and training opportunities for eligible par<> 
ticipants.5 Under JTPA, the legislacive intent Is 
clearly a partnership at the local level designed Co 
meet the needs of program participants and local 
employers. ^ 

The recently enacted Job Training Partnership Act 
provides a new program and delivery system to train 
economically disadvantaged person for permanent 
employment. Consistent with the Intent of Congress, 
the Act provides maximum local authority and flexibility 
ac the state and local levels In the design and admini- 
stration of programs. Furthermore, the Congress has 
recognized that as an Investment In human capital, job 
training must be measured against criteria to help 
determine whether the Investment has been productive. 
As a result, the Secretary of Labor has been directed 
to establish performance standards for JTPA-eliglble 
>'ouch. Eligibility for youth participation in JTPA Is 
based upon age (14-21) and economic sta*Ms. 



■^Program fact sheet: The Job Training Partnership Act, 
Office of Rural Job Training, Denver. CO, (1984) p. 2. 



Competency Program for Youch Employmenc 



The Job Training Partnership Act program (Title IIA) for 
disadvantaged youth requires that competencies be 
established In order to meet program criterion. This 
program is based upon the belief that job training and 
employment should provide "employment-related" 
competencies that can enhance future employabllity of 
the participants. Regional training authorities who 
administer the youth JTPA contracts are coomiltted to 
placing youth In work experiences that promote the 
development of useful work behavior patterns and basic 
skills. This means that agencies wishing to participate 
In this program must provide significant work experience 
and Increase their Involvement In actual youth training 
and enrichment as outlined by the employment-based 
competency program. 

This new emphasis on "quality" within work experience 
ccn only be met by agencies that are committed to pro- 
viding work situationo that promote employment skill 
development. No longer acceptable are work situations 
where youths perform menial work tasks such as mowing 
lawns, cleaning buildings, or painting fences. 
Priority for youth placement is now predicated on the 
variety of work skills available within the job 
experience* In addition, more active Involvement is 
required on the part of the worksite supervisor to 
direct the youths In activities that provide on-the-job 
training as well as education and evaluation In employ- 
ment skills that enhance their ability to secure and 
retain employment. 

In order to participate In the youth employment program, 
an agency must develop and implement a competency-based 
job program that focuoes on the four employment-related 
skill areas. The competencies not only help Insure the 
committment to overall employment training but also 
provide a consistent evaluative tool for youth and 
supervisor to follow. The four areas include: pre- 
employment skills, work maturity skills, academic skills, 
and job specific skills. 

The Pre-Bnployment Skills help youths identify and 
demonstrate the skills and knowledge necessary to seek 
and obtain employment. This may include correctly 
completing forms and applications, completion of a job- 
seeking portfolio, or learning co conduct themselves 
appropriately during a job interview. Work Katurity 
Skills provide guidelines to follow In order co 
practice good work behavior skills. This competency 
f.rca includes punctuality, cooperation with co-workers, 
personal motivation, and acceptance of constructive 
criticism. 

Development of reading, writing, and math skills 
normally required cc enter and retain employment ts a 
part of the Academic Skills competency area. 
Participants enrolled In this competency have been 
Identified as either needing improvement or needing 
special programs designed to provide support for cae 
completion of an approved course of study. Access to 
remedial classes or qualified instructocs In order to 
attain these skills should be provided when possible. 



An Introduction to Competency-Based employment and 
Training Programming foe Youth Under the Job Training 
Partnership Act, (1983) »». I. 

^Ibid., p. 3. 
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It Is tht cesponalblllcy o£ the local training 
counatlor to stcura appropriate academic support when 
ntctaaary although the worksite supervisor is expected 
to assist participants when the skills Involve specific 
job tasks* 

The last competency area, Job Specific Skills , Include 
those competencies that are learned and developed while 
actually working In a job. Through the work e:cperience, 
participaats begin to understand and demonctrate skills 
necessary to maintain employment In a specific occupa- 
tion: tools of the trade, technical vocabulary, and 
training components provided within the worksite* 



Enrollment in Competency Areas 

It Is not necessary or required that every youth be 
enrolled in every competency activity. Enrollment In a 
competency should be based upon the recognition that a 
deficiency exists that may prevent or diminish employs- 
bility. The decision to enroll or not enroll an 
applicant In a competency activity is part of the 
Initial assessment and personal Interview conducted by 
a job training counselor. Through the application 
process the counselor can identify deficiencies In any 
of the competency areas prior to Job placement. 

following the assessment of the participating youths* 
needs and Interests, the counselor, along with the 
worksite supervisor, determines the appropriate 
competency activities and incorporates those activities 
Into the overall employment plan. Regular evaluations 
are conducted throughout the work experience by both 
the worksite supervisor and the training counselor 
based upon the overall growth In each of the enrolled 
competency areas. To determine progress, each 
competency area Is broken Into benchnarks which define 
a specific skill (i.e. employee maintains punctuality), 
which in turn is further defined by assigning a 
measureable action Indicator (i.e. regularly reports to 
work on time, informs supervisor In case of tardiness or 
absence) i/ithln each benchmark. 



Worksite Supervision 

There is little doubt that an Important element in this 
employment partnership lies in the ability of the work- 
site supervisor to educate, train, and motivate youth 
participants throughout the work experience. The 
supervisor must plan and conduct training experiences 
within the workplace,, provide understanding and 
patience as the youth experiences the work setting, and 
serve as a role model In demonstrating appropriate 
work behavior. The competency program gives this task 
a dear set of boundaries within which to develop work 
experience for youth that truely enhances cmployabtlity. 
The competency areas also provide a structured evaluation 
system by which to measure improvement— one that is 
clear to both the participating youth and the worksite 
supervisor. 



Youth Recreation Leadership Development -«A Case Study 



For the past five years, youth recreation leaders have 
participated In the establishmant and maintenance of 
summer recreation programs In rural communities 
throughout Colorado. As a result of a successful 
partnership between JTPA and the Colorado Rural Recrea- 
tion Directors Project (CRRDP), over 100 youth from 52 
rural Colorado communities have receivid training and 
work experience In recreation leadership. These youth, 
under supervision of a university recreation student 
(worksite supervisor) , provide a necessary and valued 
service to residents of those communities. 

The youth recreation leader program is well-suited to 
the aims and objectives of the JTPA Title XI program. 
Due to the diverse nature of job responsibilities found 
in establishing and maintaining a rural community recre- 
ation system, participating youths encounter a variety 
of experiences leading to skills applicable In any work 
environment. As a result of the Implementation of the 
job performance (competency) program, the CRRDP staff 
is able to clearly document the personal and pro- 
fessional growth of each youth recreation leader. 

At the beginning of each suaner, the approxlnacely AO 
youth recreation leaders and their worksite supervisors 
attend a four-day training progriiu on the campus of the 
University of Colorado In Boulder, The draining focuses 
on Jciveloping skills In safety, program planning, com- 
munication, decision making, leadership, self-confidence 
and select recreation activities. It is during this 
training that each youth begins to understand the re- 
sponsibilities of a good employee and to establish a 
relationship with his/her supervisor. Upon completing 
the training, the youths return to their communities 
with a clearer understanding of recreation development 
and with a renewed sense of confidence about their 
personal leadership skills. 

Each of the four competency areas provides a format 
within whJLch training and experience in recreation 
leadership can enhance overall future employkbility. 
Again, due to the diversity of responsibilities, and 
the necessity thut the youths Immediately assume a 
leadership role, tremendous growth occurs In a very 
short time. The competency areas, with examples for 
each from the Rural Recreation Project, are detailed 
below to show how recreation agencies can format the 
youth work experience to comply with the JTPA 
competency program. 



Pre-Employment Skills 

Each youth recreation leader completes both a JTPA job 
application form and a recreation job-specific 
application form. In addition, each youth participates 
in a formal job Interview conducted prior to hiring and 
a series of mock Interviews throughout the summer 
designed to improve the Individual's presentation. 
Audio-visual training materials on conducting a job 
search are provided through JTPA vendors, and each 
youth develops a re '!ae, cover letter, and portfolio of 
the summer job experience to present to future 
employers. 
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Vork Hacurlcy Skills 

In chis compecency arta, each youch parclclpaces in a 
weekly evaluation incervitw wich che worksite super- 
visor as well as being given che opportunity to work 
closely in recreation progranning with other coomunicy 
members. Daily personalized work schedules provide 
each youth with the opportunity co organize work 
patterns and to show job initiative. The variety of 
casks specific to recreation programming allows for the 
youths to demonstrate punctuality end a conmlttment Co 
the work experience. Day to day, on-the-job experi- 
ence, aids in reinforcing employee expectations. 



Academic SkUls 

Four areas of academic skUls which are most emphasized 
in the CRRDP are reading, math, communication, and 
writing, Reading skUls are reinforced by providing 
recreation activity manuals for the youth, through 
proofreading news releases and public information 
documents, and by following written directions from 
the supervisor. Hath skUls are developed through 
working with program budgets, controlling petty cash 
funds, handling participant registration fees, pro- 
jecting progrsm revenue, developing participant- 
instructor ratios, following specifications when 
laying out fields and courts, and determing payroll. 

Communication skills are developed through conducting 
a community recreation survey, dally contact with the 
public, leading recreation activites, working with 
recreation support staff, presenting oral and written 
reports to the town board, interpreting agency purpose 
to the general public, and through conducting fund- 
raising efforts with the business community. Writing 
skills are Improved through such activites as preparing 
radio, television, and newspaper articles, by 
developing posters and program flyers, writing program 
descriptions for brochures, and through basic office 
communications. 



Summary 

A partnership between the Job Training Partnership Act 
and local recreation agencies co provide youch 
recreation leader training and work experience, clearly 
fits the design and intent of the Training Services for 
che Disadvantaged program. Throughout the recreation 
work experience, youths can be presented the opportunity 
to develop, organize, and implement a variety of racre- 
adon activities. They can be encoureged to develop 
employment characteristics that apply co any work 
environment whUe at the same time provide an Important 
service to the community. The use of the recently 
developed competency program focusing on pre-employment, 
work maturity, academic, and job specific skills, 
assists in the establishment and evaluation of a 
meeningful work experience for each partlclpetini 
youth. 
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Job Skills 

Skills which are specific to the recreation leader 
position and which fit this competency category 
include: distribution and collection of recreation 
surveys, conducting program evaluations, securing 
human, physical, and financial resources for program 
development, registering participants, planning and 
implementing programs, and providing a safe environ- 
ment within which to recreate. 
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FIItJESS IN AMERICA: 
PROGRAhWING FDR Eb'tECilVENESS 

Steve [Xmn, Utah State University 



One of the things I enjoy doing on the weekends, when I 
have a little aioce time to spend in cecceational activ 
ities, is to get up early Saturday morning, go for a 
long, easy run, return hone to have a leistitely break- 
fast with my family and then to sit down in the family 
room with my twin sons, agss 2h, and watch cartoons for 
an hour* I*m a cartoon devotee and havt be«n for a 
long time* I am amazed at the change in cartooning 
format and subject matter selection that has occurred 
from the 1950s and ^s when I ms young, to the 1960s. 
Mickay isn*t offending Minnie anymore, Mi^ty Mousa has 
blown his last mission, and Popeye isn't gulping down 
that nasty green vegeuble in ocdar to gain the strength 
he will need to defeat Bluto and win the hand of Olive 
Oil* (Uhy he ever wanted her hand was beyond under- 
standing, even for my non-discriminating cartoon taste.) 

Presently, the cartoons I watch with my children are 
primarily filled with men and women of incredible 
strength and who have physiques to match that strength. 
One of my personal favorites is the hero, He-Man, star 
of Masters of the Universe. He is a Clark Kent/Super- 
man character except that he has a p(wsique that makes 
Arnold Schwarzenegger look like the skinny kid on the 
beach* Fortunately , PA<^Man is very kind and has found 
that with a little bit of magic and a lot of muscle 
great things can be accomplished. This image of suc- 
cess is repeated time and again in the cartoon that I 
see weekly. Let me share a few titles of sane of the 
cartoons that have jimilar characterizations. In 
addition to He-Man and Masters of the Universe there is 
Mr. T, G.I* Joe, Super Heroes and Super Friends, Ihun- 
dercats, Incredible liilk, and now, professional wres- 
tlers. 

All of these cartoons feature men and women of both 
enormous muscular dimensions and strength. Ihe most 
unique cartoon heroes, however, happen to be a mutation 
of man-made machines and man himself resulting in the 
incredibly powerful Gobots* These man-machines are 
invincible and are the ultimate in power. 

But I think the most interesting change that has oc- 
curred in the make-believe world of children are the 
toys that have been developed as a result of the .new 
cartoons or as modifications in traditional toys. The 
nnost obvious transformation that has transpired recent- 
ly is with the Barbie doll. Barbie used to wait pas- 
sively in her dream-house for slender Ken to come by to 
play house. Now she is Ubrkout Barbie with her own 
workout center of weights, ropes and exercycle. And 
she no longer waits for Ken, she goes to his house or 
they get together to work out and talk about her Latest 
business successes. Her theme song captures the es- 
sence of this VUPPY girl, *Ve girls can do anything, 
right. Barbie?" 

Accompanying this exciting change in Barbie is a shift 
in many of the toys currently being marketed. For 
young girls, there is a huge variety from which to 
choose. Some of the more interestir^ to me, in addi- 
tion to Workout Barbie, are the Princess of Power se- 
ries and the Get-in-Shape Girl workout with cassette 
tapes and accompanying implements. The boys have a 
similar array of options with the most popular toys 
being those that are patterned after the cartoon series 
of powerful heroes* 

The image that is presented both directly and 



subliminally to the children watching TV is that success 
today is linked to three areas; the physical prowess of 
a Carl Lewis, the good looks of a Tom Selleck and the 
sawy of a Michael J» Fox* 

Unfortunately, the research that has been conducted with 
the youth of the nation exploring their health status 
and fitness levels (Gilliam, 1977; Ross, 1985; Siegel, 
1984) has shown that a dichotomy exists betimn the 
powitrful images on TV and what is actually happening on 
the other side of that square lens. American adoles- 
cents are fatter, weaker and have more cardiovascular 
risk factors than their counterparts of jujt ten years 
ti(io* And the sad part of this problem is that American 
youth don*t look like they are going to change their 
indolent lifestyles quickly. Fortunately for some they 
come from good homes, good educational institutions and 
good uxmunities where appropriate examples are provided 
along with an accurate knowledge base and a variety of 
opportunities for involvement in exciting and challeng- 
ing fitness and recreational programs. 

The key to success, however, probably lies with effective 
prograrrming in those three areas, namely the home, 
schools and community* It takes a combination of all 
three components of a child's environment in order to bt 
effective about long term changes in lifestyle. 

Even thou^ children are bombarded with linages of physi- 
cal excellence on television, that doesn't necessarily 
mean that positive changes are iimdnent. And adults are 
no exception. Half -hour television workout programs are 
every\^iere, fitness videos are best-sellers and hundreds 
of fitness books are available in grocery stores as well 
as in bookstores* Jane Fonda is better known for her 
**bums'* than for her acting, Joan Collins is the mature 
woman's answer to the middle age crisis and Sylvester 
Stallone is changing the expectations for and images of 
all men in America* 

Parallel with children's cartoon programming changes are 
the changes in adult fashions ai>d fashionable looks that 
have occurred over the past several years. TVdggy had 
the hot look of the 1960s and all models had to look 
like they possessed the body of a twelve-year-old pre- 
pubescent female. Now the women are looking at female 
body builders like Gladys Portugues and former Ms. Olym- 
pia, Rachel McLish. Even a current popular Wendy's 
advertisement features a young woman who is obviously 
an athlete that does strength training, ^k^wadays, the 
successful woman conditions herself alongside the suc- 
cessful mala. And men are now, more than ever, bombard- 
ed with images of physically fit males. The emphasis on 
looking fit is everywhere. It's in big business, in 
acting, in the assembly line, in government; the list is 
endless! 

This tremendous media blitz is supported by an all-out 
campaign of health professionals to get people taking 
charge of their lives and im^^roving their quality of 
life. The advertising people have obviously capitalized 
on ivhat is appealing to society in general and therefore 
sells products. Everyone wants to look good'* and so 
products are packaged to be appealing to that image. 
New products have been designed and developed to meet 
this burgeoning fitness market* 

Professionals in the health area, on the other hand, 
have the goal of selling people on the idea of improving 
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thair fitness levels and health status by involving 
theoiselves in activities which ijnprove health. Fortu- 
nately, these activities tfaid to ijnprove appearance at 
the same time. 

The current tenor of the country then, is extremely ben- 
eficial for people in the fitness business. NeveiT be- 
fore has so much visual and informational s»ipport been 
available to assist the experts in establishing effec- 
tive fitness programs. Hopefully, we won't get compla- 
cent and think that linages and knowledge alone will 
bring about the desired changes in the lives of our 
cocmunity members. Cartoons haven't changed the fitness 
levels of our youth; neither do ail American women look 
like Jane Fonda. It should be obvious then that there 
are more appro«:hes that ne^i to be incorporated into 
our fitness progranining in order to be effective. 

The three cooperative groups identified earlier that 
should work together most closely to ensure effective, 
fitness programming are the family, schools and comiuni- 
ty. Programs should be developed with these groups 
interacting during not only the planning but even more 
critically during implementation of the pcograms. With- 
out broad-based support, too many would-be-fitness- 
enthusiasts fall awey and never recover. 

Following are some ideas that might be helpful in effec- 
tive fiti^ess programming. 

Effective Fitness Progranroing 

The first step is to decide what is effective progrem- 
ming and what is not. To help us decide, we need to 
look at what the research has identified as successful 
prograrrming. A review of the current literature indi- 
cates that most participants in leisure- time physical 
activity fall into distinct categories. In his conpre- 
hensive review of current research regarding fitness 
participation, Lupton (Lupton, 1984) found that only 
36 percent of all those surveyed in Anerica, as reported 
by several different researchers (that is, they had 
planned exercise sessions), exercised regularly, several 
times per week. The researchers found that regular 
exercisers tended to be 

• Younger as opposed to older persons 

• Men more than women 

• Wiites as opposed to nonwhites 

• Persons with higher levels of education and income 

• Individuals living in suburban as opposed to urban or 
rural/small town communities 

• People residing in the West; the lowest participation 
rates were shown by persons from the South 

• Single parents more frequently than other parents with 
children. 

These categories should be useful in targeting poten- 
tially successful and nonsuccessful groups. This infor- 
mation can then be helpful in deciding where to concen- 
trate efforts and which groups need special attention. 

Another bit of helpful infonnation is the preference of 
activities. For adults, Lupton found the order of pref- 
erence to be walking, swimming, bicycling, bowling, 
calisthenics, hiking, Softball, basketball, running/jog- 
ging, and tennis. In his study of recreation prefere'yre 
of college students, Stewart found that team sports were 
the most popular activities for these college-age stu- 
dents (Stewart, 1985). Softball, volleyball, basketball, 
racquetball, soccer, swiimiing and flag football all 
rated at the top of the preference list. It is clear 
that activity preferences change over the years for most 
Americans. This indicates that activity selection should 
be age-specific and recreators should respond to the 



interests of their communities. 



In addition to activity preferences, Lupton also obsen'ed 
some interesting tendencies of the exercisers. There 
seemed to be the following tendencies: 

• Participation in walking and golf did not decline with 
age 

' Males tended to participate in more vigorous fonns of 
exercise than did females 

• Nonv.*tites participated Li jogging more often than 
whites 

• For many exercises or sports, college and high school 
graduates participated three to five times more often 
than grade school graduates 

• Participation in walking and jogging was consistent 
across income lew Is 

• Few regional differences were found 

• Qerical and salej/white collar workers were a little 
less likely to participate in athletic activities than 
blue collar or executive/professionals. 

They also found that most people started exercise pro- 
grams for health and fitness reasons but later stayed 
involve with exercise for enjoyment and the perception 
of benefits they thought they had accrued. 

Some additional prompters for increasing the likelihood 
of participation included a physician's recoranendation, 
nicer weather, a four-day work week, and greater availa- 
bility of facilities. 

Other consideration* for effective programming deal with 
the mechanics of Implementation. There exist several 
models for fitness programming and they all seem to have 
similar recommendations (C3ooper, 1984; Misner, 1984). 
Some of the more important aspects of fitness program- 
ming that should be considered are listed below. All 
programs should: 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 

^] 

8) 

i8 



Be convenient 

Include educational infonnation 
Be individualized 

Provide goal orientation with realistic expectations 
Be supervised where necessary 
Limit potential for injury 

Promote social interaction with family and friends 
Provide feedback to participants 
Injure fun along with progress 
Have planned motivational techniques. 

Of all ten items, motivation is probably the most criti- 
cal factor (Shepherd, 1985; Goodrick, 1984). Keeping 
participants motivated can be the most challenging as 
well as the most exciting part of the progran. This is 
where creativity and enthusiasm can play a critical role 
in keeping people exercising. Let's consider some of 
the corrmon complaints or reasons for dropping out and 
the possible antidotes to those complaints. 



C omplaint 



No time 

Too pressured 

Too tired 



Not fun 



Antidote 

Seminars on time management 

Seminars on role of exercise 
on reducing stress 

Seminars on role of exercise 
in reducing weight, increas- 
ing energy -producing capac- 
ity of the body and in feel- 
ing better 

Provide rewards that are 
symbolic, material or 
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, psychological 

Embarrassed Individualize each program 

and assign participants to 
appropriate groups 

Hate to exercise alone Involve family, friends, co- 
workers, etc. 

There is no sure way to guarantttt compliance. It is 
one of the major problems with all fitness programs and 
will continue to be so. However, some success can come 
by patiently providing an assortment of reaiona and 
reinforcers as mentioned above. 

Leadership will be the most important elment in the 
implemenUtion and direction of the program. Experta 
committed to the fitness concept should be recruited and 
then allowed to function. Iheir primary role should be 
one of providixTg the educational materials and coordinat- 
ing fitness programs among the various community groupa. 
In addition, they should set an example of the benefits 
of the program. In other words they should look the 
part. Even the recreation specialists should present a 
positive Image of fitness and health. Being converted 
to fitness Is critical in order for the leaders of the 
program to be effective. 

the rest of this report will address some of the ways 
that commaiities and particularly recreation specialists 
can oe involved in effective fitx>ess programming. 



A Community Fitness or Wellness Council 

The University of Nebraslca at Qnaha has been involved 
with a cocmwnity wallness council for four years (Flynn, 
1984), This council has provided a forum for business, 
corrrounity, educational and health professional leaders 
to combine resources and expertise in order to provide 
the city of Omaha nunerous outreach program. 

The Qnaha council sought involvement and support from 
the entire community and the success of the progr«n is 
evident in the nunber of fitness pcograma in local busi- 
nesses, the availability of facilities for general use, 
the educational programs produced by fitness experts, 
increased job opportunities for fitness experts and the 
involvement of conmunity members in the program. 

The goal of the council is to reach out into the cocmuni- 
ty, to be a moving force in ijnproving wellness and fit- 
ness levels of the conmunity. Outreach is the key. 
Some of the programs include: 

1) Fitness classes for the elderly at community centers 

2) Health series for cable television 

3) Aquatics and movement program for handicapped 

4) Fitness evaluation and prescription center 

5) Summer fitness program for children 

6) Public school coronary heart disease prevention pro- 
gram 

7) Quarterly newsletter 

8) Educational seminars on stress management, smoking 
cessation, etc. 

9) Television and radio promotion of fitness activities. 

A community council like the one in Omaha could be an 
enormous boon to any cccrmunity, regardless of size. I 
would reconroend that the membership of such a council 
should include but not be limited to 1) city council 
representative, 2) representatives from major businesses, 
3) fitness experts from a nearby university, college or 
high school, 4) religious leaders, 5) representatives 
fron health agencies, 5) city recreation specialists. 



and 7) medical advisor. 

This committee should then begin to evaluate and identify 
resources, establish goals and begin implementation. 
Creativity, comnitment and enthusiasm will be the keys 
that ensure success of the council. 

City Recreation Dep«artments 

While reviewing the literature for this paper, I found 
an interesting article which reported that the success- 
fulness of American youth uking physical fitness tests 
was shown to be related not only to greater nunber of 
activities in iMch the youth participated but also the 
greater the variety of community orgardzationa through 
which they have participated (Gilbert, 1985). Recrea- 
tion specialists would be wise to incorporate this sim- 
ple reconnendation by retviming to their departments 
detemdned to \m more creative in the variety of offer- 
ings they provide to their community. 

Oftentimes lack of facilities restricts progrMi offer- 
ings. However, there are directions that can be taken 
to help improve the facilities of any connunity and 
therefore the variety of program offerings • Some of 
the facilities that might be considered being built or 
used arc identified bv Caldwell in his article on aty 
Parks (Caldwell, 1985) • Additional ideas might include: 

* Connunity and school recreation centers 

* Fitness trails in parks or around schools 

• Bike and jogging paths along hi^iweys, in park areas 
or around schools 

* Fitness testing centers at municipal pools, recreation 
c^'.ters, universities, public schools, etc. 

• Free blood pressure screcTiing at health departments, 
fire stations, senior citizen centers, etc. 

• School gymnasiuns and pools for cardiac rehabiliution 
as well as other fitness classes* 

Some exciting ideas for fitness programs for fonilies 
that recreation specialists can be involved in are iden- 
tified in the October, 1984 issue of the Journal of 
Physical Education, Racrcation and Da nce* In that issue 
Neai reports that families need to estaElish life pat- 
terns early that will help to reinforce and emphasize 
family togetherness (Neal, 1984). Because Anericans 
place a higher value on a good family life rather than 
on material possessions, it becomes extremely important 
that recreational and particularly fitness offerings be 
designed to include activities for the family. With 
that emphasis in mind, facilities should also accomodate 
the needs of the family. 

Activities that might be included in fitness planning 
are things like family fun runs, family cycling tows, 
family softball tournaments, spouse volleyball and soft- 
ball teams, family nature hikes, family dances, a He-Man 
Day with clinics on strength training and a He-Man look- 
alike contest, family Olympics, family fitness awards, 
hours set aside for family swim, ... and the list goes 
on. Ihis familial emphasis on activities can help not 
only with family closeness but it can help establish 
fitness and activity patterns early in young children. 
It can also provide parents a chance to begin a fitness 
program and then function as the impetus to help then 
stay with the fitness program. Providing fitness oppor- 
tunities becomes even more challenging when facilities 
are limited and communities small. Long raports some 
interesting adaptations that can be incorporated in 
small, rural communities (Long, 1984)* His ideas are 
exciting and could be very helpful in fitness progran- 
ming. 
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Educational Cooperation 

One of the most Important steps to include In the fitness 
program planning is to cooperate vd.th the educational 
institutions of the coninunity. This cooperative effort 
vdll help to provide the recreation specialist with not 
only facilities but more importantly experts in the area 
of fitjMSS. Ihe educators will have the information 
that will be iinportant to give participants lx\ order to 
help them understand the principles of fitnes:» and the 
appropriate procedures to follow. These educiitors can 
also continue to disseminate educational material to the 
comunity mirobers who are participating in fitness pro- 
grams as well as to non-participants. The infotnwtion 
will then serve as a reinforcer to perticipwits and as a 
reminder and encourager to the non*perticipents. 

Cooperation between recreation depertments and educators 
will help the recreation specialist to plan program 
offerings around the school physical education curricu- 
lun. These offerings can reinforce \dhat is being taught 
in the '^lassroom and also provide opportunities of 
involvanent in the recreational program to students when 
their interest in a given activity is at a peak. 
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Simnary 

Effective fitness programndng is not a single offering 
or condition. It is an evolving process that has an 
unlimited number of possibilities. It vrill only be 
effective when the leaders of the program set* a personal 
example of the benefits in addition to* cooperating with 
families, educators and recreators of the camunity. 
As He-Min says, "By the power oi Gray Skull, I have the 
power." Recreators have the power, too, to change lives 
and make fitness an exciting reality in their connuni- 
ties. 
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Abacracc 

Tht purpoat of chis paptr io co prtatnc a conctpcual 
ovtrvleu o£ Advtnturt Ganta aa a saft atana oj adven- 
curt slaulaclon In parka and rtcrtacion programming. 
It la inctndtd only aa an inctoducclon co ao«a of cht 
conctpta and approachta which vxay bt uatful In cht 
iapltatncaclon of an acctpcablt ilctmaclvt co "rtal" 
Rlak Rtcrtacion acclvlclta. Thrtt atchoda of advtncwrt 
aiaulaclon will bt rtvltwtd: Advtncurt Ga«ta, 
Iniclaclvt Acclvlclta, and Sofcwar. • Ko cowprthtnaivo 
rtaource la htrtwlch Inctndtd, Tht accompanying 
rtftranct llac will atrvt aa an txctndtd rtaourct for 
choat Inctrtactd In programing tuch acclvlclta on 
chtlr own. 



Incroducclon 

A dlleana facing many Parka and Rtcrtacion prograoMtrs 
in rectnc ytars haa bttn whtchtr or noc co Include 
aoat fom of Rlak Rtcrttclon acclvlcy in chtlr 
offtrlnga. Thtrt haa bttn a growing inctrtac in such 
tcclvlclta along wlch incrwtaing twartntaa of chtlr 
accracclona and drawing powtr, buc alao of chtlr 
pocenclal for algnlflcanc lUblllcy clalaa. 

Would-bt riak rtcrtacion provldtra art ofctn corn 
btcwttn a dtf^lrt (and ptrhapa tvtn a dtMnd) co offtr 
such opporcunlclta, and cht nulcicudt of ^onacralnca 
chty fact rtgardlng cht provlalon of high advtncurt/ 
rlak rtcrtacion cypta of acclvlclta. 

Incarcwlntd wlch chla tnclrt quandary la an undtrlylng 
confualon abouc chtat acclvlclta. Ftw rtcrtacion 
proftaalontla undtracand cht rtltclonahlpa btcwttn 
cht varloua approachta co attclng a clltnctlt*a 
lactrtaca In oucdoor tdvtncurt/rlak rtcrtacion klnda 
of txptrltncta. In vltw of chla dl^f Iculcy; 
dlacrlmlntcing aw)ng such doatly rtlactd conctpcs and 
acclvlclta, soiat Inlclal guldtllnta My htlp foacer 
tlecclclsa. 



Advencure 

Generlcally, advencure seeaa co rtfer co che exclce- 
mtnc of oucdoor undtrcaklngs of a Itsa chan tvtryday 
nacure. Advencure la a fun fona of tnxlecy . Advencure 
Is cyplcally perceived co bt found only In re«oce and 
xjcoclc localea of che world like cht Hlaalayta, 
Tlnbukcu, or che River of No Recum. However, aany 
opporcunl des for advencure can be found much closer 
CO home. Local cralls, cliffs, screams, and hills 
can be che hlghesc advencure mosc of us will ever 
dtslre. These places are where moac people find 
chelr oucdoor advtncures. 



Oucdoor Advencure Acclvlcles 

Oucdoor Ad vencure Acclvlcles (or Risk Recrcaclon 
progracsalng) usually connoce such acclvlcles as: 

- Rock Climbing and Rappelllng 

- Backpacking and Mouncaln Hiking 

- River Running (rafclng) 

- Ski Mouncaineerlng 



- Whlct-wactr Canoeing /Kayaking 

- Caving (aptlunklng) 

- Paraaalllng 

- and ochtra 

Hevtrchtltaa, tvtn chtat cloatr-co-hoat advtncurta 
Utntrally rtqulrt aubacanclal Invtacstnca of clMt, 
rtaourcaa, and akllle. Ic la poaalblt chough, wlch 
a alnlMua of iuch lnvtat»tnca, co SIMUUTE ADVENTURE , 
la cht gym, on cht play ground, or In cht park by 
ujflng approprlact scractgita. Thrtt uatful approachta 
CO Advtncurt Slmulaclon art: I) Advtncurt Gamta , 
2) Iniclaclvt Acclvlclta, and 3) cht Ntw Gaata conctpc 
of SofLWar . ^ 

Advtncurt Gamta 

An advtncurt lamt la ont which poats an Inhtrtnc 
tltatnc of Physical (or paychologlcal, or social) risk. 
Phyalcal rlak In advtncurt gtats la amtlioractd by 
cartful orltncaclon of all parclclpanca, uat of 
apocctra, playing on a cuahlontd aurfact or ochtr 
alMllar prtcauclona. Advtncurt gamta art occaalonally 
'acarty" co cht unlnlclactd, buc Mac auch acclvlclta 
art aort "high fun" chan chty art "high rlak". Ofctn, 
cht only rlak la a social ont, "making a fool" of 
ontatlf chrough r:ht ailly rlcuala and fancaaita 
taaocltctd wlch many advtncurt gamta la abcuc aa 
"rlaky" aa moac gamta g«c. 

Thtat almplt crlttrla art mtc by many good advtncurt 
gamta. Among cht btac art "laltnda", *»Yurc Clrclt" 
"Ball Crawl", "Balanct Broom", ^'Ptoplt Paaa", "Ptoplt 
Pyrtmlda", n'ruac Falla", "Blind Polygon", "Gluct 
Walk", and "Pychon Ptncachlon". (Stt Rtftrtncta 16, 
7, 13, 14, 15, 17 and 18.) In moac advtncurt gamta 
llcclt or uo tqulpmtnc u rtqulrtd and any numbtr of 
parclclpanca can bt accomodactd. 

Iniclaclvt Acclvlclta 

An Inlnlaclve Acclvlcy Is a fabrlcaced problem (che 
Scenario"), prtatnced co a group of 5 co 15 people. 
Tht problem and/or objecclvea are clearly scaced, buc 
che neana and soluclons are Itfc co che Inltlaclve 
and Ingtnulcy of cht group. Inlclaclves are uaed 
frtquencly for cht purpoae of developing "esprlc *d 
corpa", a aenae of coheslventsa wlchln che members of 
a group. Inlclaclves can be relaclvely acralghc- 
forward such aa che classic "12 fooc Wall" problem, 
or hlghly-convoluced challenges wlch many possible 
soluclons. 

Good examples of Inlclaclve Acclvlcles Include 
"Grizzly Bear", "Four Polncer", che classic "Electric 
Fence", "All Aboard", "Traffic Jam", •'Nlcro Crossing", 
and many ochers. (See References 13, 8, 13, 14, 15, 
and 18.) Many Inlclaclve acclvlcles do require 
specific chough usually mlnlaal Itema of equlpmenc 
and/or have parclcular envlronaencal conscralncs. 

SofcWar 

SofcWar was conceived by Scewarc Brand, one of che New 
Games' prime movers. SofcWar Games muse, by deflnlclon, 
be a) Concalned, b) Cushioned, and c) Concrolled, in 
keeping wlch che New Games "mocco", , . ."Play Hard. Plav 
Fair, Nobody Hurc!" ' 
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SofcWtr guiti ctnd to bt vtry Afgrtsilvt, but art pUytd 
in such a way ai to rtcain chtir hunanicy. Good axtm- 
pit! of cht ganrt includa *'Annlhllacion", '^Knock Your 
Socki Off", Rriciih Bulldog'', "Boffing", 'Tot Ta<^", 
•♦Crab Grab", 'Taffy Pull", "Hunktr Haw•tr'^ "Yin-Yang" 
ta wall aa riany ochtr ntar claaaica. (Sat Rtftrtnces 
^6, 7, 17.) Most SofcWar gaata art noc tcjuipntnc in- 
ctnaivt and can involva a varitcy of group sizta. 

Many of cht accivicita in cht foragoing 3 cattgories 
art noc "gaats" in cht stnst of Ntv Gaata - anda in 
chtmatlvta, co bt playtd Juac for cht fun of ic. 
Howtvtr, chty art incandtd co bt fun as wall as 
"tdjcacional". *thtst accivicita art dtalgntd co acln- 
ulact a difftrtnc way of approaching phyaicalntaa, i.t. 
CO anablt scudtncs co tnjoy (play, racrtacion) Phyaical 
Edicacioo as much as a child tnjoys cht basic physlcal- 
ntaa of accivt play" (#13). Parcicipanca should co«t 
CO rtcognlxt chac chty art phyaical btings, and chac 
using cot's body can bt a Joyoua, saciafying, and tx- 
hilaracing txptritnct. 



Safecy 

Nonial saftcy ccnaidtraciona should noc br ntglecced 
when employing advtnturt aiaulacicn accivicita in any 
program or curriculum. Having all parcicipanca warm- 
up price CO vigorcua accivicy is cnt tsstncial. Wich 
« licclt crtacivicy avtn auch mundant txtrciooa as 
scacic acrtcchta can bt madt mora tnjoyablt. Posicive 
iiutgtry, Innovacivt f ancaaits, and cltvtr n«w natts for 
old txtrcists can all add mplct co prt-accivicy warm- 
ups. (Ste Rtftrtncts #14). 

Tht uM of praccict falls and rolls will also bt a part 
of cht risk maaagamtnc prococol of knowltdgable advtn- 
curt gamts Itadtra. Tht JUDO "way of falling" - UKEMI, 
and cht wtll-known milicary PLF (Parachuct Landing Fall) 
are boch useful skills co incorporact. Tht ctchniqaes 
of spoccing familiar co all gymnaaCa can be very 
appropriaccly ucilized in acme adt/encure accivlcies 
aa well. While Game Changing, I.e. modifying che 
"rulea" or ccmpcnenca of an accivicy, is co be encour- 
aged, one rule cannoc be minimised, and chac rule Is 
SAFETY! 

Ic la, of course, poaaible co ucilize "real" adventure 
acciviciea, in addicion co slmulaced ones - even in che 
Gym or ochoi' Indoor or oucdoor space. Increasingly, 
obacacle or ropes coursea, arcificial climbing walla, 
rappel scacions and ocher similar facillcies are being 
developed in schoola, parks, and ocher ccmmunicy 
cencers^ (See References #2, 9, II, U, and 15). Such 
accivlcies arc noc only safe when properly ccnducced, 
chey can also help co ameliocace the scigma coo-£re- 
qiencly atcached co physical edicacicn and recreacion 
programs; prcwiding only "same age/same acx/compecicive 
ceam spores". 

FUN 

Finally, If adventure activicies are co achieve cheir 
pocencial in your program, chey ouac be FUN! Encour- 
age che fun wich your own concagious enchusiasm - 
SMILE! ?ut a laugh In your voice and a conspiracorial 
wink in your eye as you explain che scenario or pro- 
cedure. Sclmulace espric 'd corps wich yells of suc- 
cess by ceams; and Indivldial self-esceem wich cheers 
for each persons' ef fores. Scrive for an acmospherc of 
muCual supporc and excicemenc. Even chough che adven- 
Cure is only slmulaced, che fun nd excicemenc can (and 
muse) becane real if your aims are co be served. And 
dcn'c forgec co Join in che fun yourself. . .you've goc 
CO risk chac. . .besides you mlghc surprise yourself 
and enjoy ic!! 
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MANAGING OUR WAY TO A PREFERRED FUTURE 

Frank Benesc, Deptrtnent of Humtn Services, City of Gardena 
oley and George Welton, Department of Recreation & Leisure Studies 
California State University, Northridge 



Abstract 

Managing O ur Way to a Preferred Future challtnges 
basic assunptions of the delivery of Itlsurt services 
as ic probts the future and alttrnatlvt directions of 
th^ recreation aovtatnt. Clearly Identifying ratio- 
nales fov organization and leadership, this article 
examines the entrepreneurship spirit needed for 
individual and organizational change. Flv« strategies 
for change ere examined: (1) thinking end leading, 
(2) organizational culture and leadership, (3) inno- 
vation, (4) trust, and (5) entrepreneurship. This 
article concludes that agency leaders must legitima- 
tize entrepreneurship among their workers. To do so, 
leaders must promote an atmosphere of freedom and 
creativity. New ideas need to be supported end 
superiors must be willing to "get involved*" 

Introduction 

David Gray (1984), in the Hay 1984 iaaue of National 
Recreatio n end Parks , asserted that the Parks and 
Recreation Movement faces "a time of great concern, 
uncertainty, ambivalence and ambiguity." David, you 
suggested that now is a time of change that makes 
possible reform* "that could never be accomplisheu 
in periods of stability," a time of change that brings 
•crisis and opportunity." True enough, but how do we 
turn "concern, uncertainty, ambivalence and ambiguity" 
into trust, innovation, and entrepreneurship? If we 
are to transform the "crisis" of change into the 
"opportunity" of change, we will need organizations 
that empower their members, promote autonomy, and 
require interdependence. 

Ultimately, it we are to achieve the "reform" that! 
you talk about, we must look to ourselves, the ones 
that make up our profession. We must look at the 
quality of our thinking and the quality of our leader- 
ship. David, you have set before us no easy task, but 
we will try to take one step toward meeting the chal- 
lenge by addressing the questions raised above. We 
will begin at the beginning, the quality of our 
thinking end the quality of our leadership, for they 
determine an organizational culture, which. In turn, 
determines the level of innovation, trust, and entre- 
preneurship In any organization. 

To Think and To Lead 

As professionals we have two ways of thinking, and each 
way Influences our view of leadership. One way Is 
called "calculative" and the other way is called "med- 
itative" thinking. Calculative thought emphasizes the 
world ot' analysis, observation, and recording; while 
meditative thought contemplates "essence" end impor- 
tance. It is meditetive thought thet guides end 
Justifies celculetive thought. This is es it should 
be, but not es it is. 

Unfortunately, when we are overwhelmed by "concern, 
uncertainty, ambivalence and ambiguity," meditative 
thinking is sacrificed for calculative thinking, 
creating "inactive" leadership, typified by the bureau- 
cratic functionary who Is primarily concerned with the 
efficient and smooth functioning of the organization. 
The inactive leader is preoccupied with formalizing 



rules, implementing new technologies, and entrenching 
a rigid organizetionel structure. This kind of recree- 
tion meneger produces efficiency conformity end regu- 
lerity through precise edherence to procedure*. Even- 
tuelly everyone, superiors end subordinetes, become 
trepped in en erene where there is no need to think 
creetively. Workers ect in the "normel" wey. The 
working dey is the ordinery dey. Mediocrecy preveils. 
Actions become institutionelized. And, during times 
of chenge, "crisis" sets in. 

To turn "crisis" into "opportunity," leeders must think 
meditatively. Such thinking produces the "interactive 
leeder" who is the opposite of the inective leeder 
(Benest, Foley, Welton, 1984). In coraperlson to the 
inective leeder, the interective leeder is usuelly 
considered e revolutlonery end non-conformist who 
devietes from the stetus quo. I1ie interective leeder 
seeks chenge rether then ignores it; encoureges col- 
leegues to exercise individuel creetivitv ^^ther then 
succumb to structured regulerity; end ec .y pieces 
human and co»nity concerns first rethei then insti- 
tutionel concerns. And, in times of chenge, problems, 
concerns end even crisis ere perceived es "opportuni- 
ties" which cen be seized for the benefit of ell. 

Culture end the Leeder 

The difference between inective end interective leeder- 
ship is reflective of en orgenizetion's culture, its 
velues, myths end symbols. Culture is the spirit, 
soul end heert of en orgenizetion. It influences the 
entire orgenizetion. Orgenizetionel culture "effects 
precticelly everything— from who gets promoted end how 
decisions ere made to how employees dress and whei 
sports they pley" (Deel end Kennedy, 1981). The 
orgenizetionel culture creeted by inective leedership 
hes no cleer velues or beliefs ebout how to succeed 
end results in low morele end wested energy. It is e 
"rule centered" culture end seeks the eppearence of 
efficiency with rules covering dress, work hours, 
coffee breeks, performence and productivity. 

On the other hend, in the culture creeted by interec- 
tive leedership, everyone knows the goels of the orgen- 
izetion end works to echieve them. These cultures ere 
' goel-centered" in which workers agree on goels and 
shere a sense of commitment and purpose. The staff 
feels secure to pursue both innovation and entrepreneur- 
ship. People In this kind of vibrant culture are not 
satisfied with simply maintaining services; they under- 
stand change is inevitable. And In today's world, 
change has accelerated beyond anything known before 
meking Innovetion a neasure of success. 

Innovetion 

For a long time many recreation and park agencies heve 
misdirected resources to unproductive and obsolete 
programs that no longer serve a viable community need 
or social purpose. For example, an agency may continue 
to offer an annual boys basketball tournament in a com- 
munity that has undergone demographic changes and is 
now composed of predominantly Hispenic residents who 
prefer soccer. Tiny tots programs, which provide 
social and cultural activities to help children adapt 
to school, do not meet the needs of single working 
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pacenci with prt-school ana ichool-aged children, Jf 
«n agency ii to be Innovative, it touic organize itself 
to abandon tht old, the obsoltte, and tht unproductive. 
In tht private lector, coupttition and tht profit tno- 
tivt forct organization! to give up obaolttt product!. 
But, public and non-profit stctora do not hatt auch 
bottom lint" ataaurts and thui art tiptcially vulner- 
able to obaoleictnce. Fcr an organization to ahtd the 
obaolttc and btgin to Innovatt, it nuat continuously 
gtncratt idtaa, involvt and lupport ctrtaln kindi of 
individual! who havt a proptnaity for change and inno- 
vation, and providt a atructurt conducivt for ntw 
tnttrprists. 

Inno'^ation atarta with an idtA. Idtaa are born aaall, 
iauturt and shapeltaa. Thty art prosiata rathtr than 
fulfilUtnt. In an innovativt agtncy, no idta ia put 
down. Since few idtaa aurvivt, ltadw:a dtaand that 
thty be thought through in ttnia of tht work nttdtd to 
turn tht idta into a aervict, a proceac, a buaintaa, 
or a ttchnology. In confronting a ntw idta, tht inter- 
active leader aaka, 'Hniat's to be done and what'a to 
l^e learned before wt can conait ouatlves and our 
reaourcts to this Idta?" 

Ptoplt who can lapltatnt new ideaa art calltd innova- 
tors. Thtst ptoplt share a nuabtr of characteriatics, 
as do tht organitationa in which innovation flourishes. 
According to Kanttr (1982): 

— Thty art coafortablt with changt, truat that 
unctrtaintita will bt clarifitd, end vitw unaet 
nttds as opportunitits. 

— Thty havt clarity of dirtction and long-range 
horizons that help thta ste setbacks aa only 
teaporary. 

— Thty are thorough in preparing for atttings and 
preaentationa, and thty cultivate a acnae of who 
can help thea in tht organization. 

— Thty have a participativti aanagtaent style, 
tncouf aging aubordinatta* tffotta, proaiaing 
rtwards, and kttplng thtir proaiats. 

— They art peraiatent and ptrauaaive, knowing that 
succtssts do not com ovtrnight, but through 
perservtn net. 

Trust 

It Is the task of ..he Interactive leader to develop 
innovators and innovation. However, Innovation can 
only be proaoted in a culture characterized by a 
shared sense of trust. Trust Is Important becauae. 
Without it, one is afraid to cake oiX the risk involved 
in changing and growing. It la the catalyst for change. 
When truat is high, persons and aocial aystems change 
naturally in beneficial ways, trust enhances the flow 
of mental processes. In his work on integrating the 
individual and the organization, Argyris (1982) noted 
that removal of fear and the development of trust is 
essential for "Psychic successes." Psychic energy 
increases as one experiences psychic success and 
decreases with psychic failure. Argyris cited two 
requirements for trust to rtplact ftar: 

(1) Tht individual aust value hiastU and aspire to 
experience an increasing sense of coapetence; and 

(2) The person must Increafv avarentss and acceptance 
of self and others. 

With trust, psychic energy is increased and mobilized, 
creativity is heightened, people act in mor« '»l:ect and 
effective ways, and the whole organization i * tts. 
An organizational culture that is trustworthy ^d pru- 
notes innovation also encourages entrepreneur:.h-.p. 
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The Entepreneur 

In isolated situations, during chese changing tiats in 
leisure and human services, we ste a flourishing of 
"new tntrepreneurshlp." While chc tern is often 
bandied around, what exactly is this "new entrtprtntur- 
shlp?" Basically, It involves agency leaders, acting 
along or with partners, to stek and stizt new oppor- 
tunitits to dtlivtr strvicts in unorthodox ways to 
txisting or ntw clients, and to gtntrats tht rtvtnut 
to pay for thtir effort (Stntst, 1985). Soae txaaplts 
includt: 

— Agtncits, likttht Huaan Strvices Dtpartatnt in 
Gardtna, California, havt rcpackagtd traditional 
strvicts, identified 'ntw prograa btntfits attrac- 
tivt to private coapanits, and aarktttd tht pro- 
graas for a ftt to local taploytrs. Such strvicts 
includt child cart strvicts for taploytes of local 
firas, English-as-a-second-language In tht factory 
prograas, suptrvisory training, and drug and alco- 
hol abuse strvices. 

— Soae cities and counties, such as San Francisco and 
Los Angeles County, and special districts, such as 
the East Bay Park and Recreation District in Oak- 
land, Calif, havt developed fund-raising founda- 
tions that apply for corporate grants, -olicit 
civic contributions, and conduct fund-raising 
special tvtnts. 

— Tht City of San Diego, San Ranon Public Utilities 
District in CalifornU, f.nd tht City of Edmonton 
in Albtrta, Canada, havt crtattd non-profit coii»u- 
nity foundations or ust txisting onts to operate 
facilities and conduct programs. Local governments 
partially subsidize chese "operating" foundations 
which also raise outside funds or match the govern- 
ment grant with "sweat equity," 

— Whtrt thtre is a high dtaand for new residential 
or commercial dtvtlopatnt, ytt liaittd spact, 
citits likt San Francisco and Sent a Monica, Calif, 
have insisted that developets either create strv- 
ices or pay in-Utu fees to fund n-w programs such 
as affordable housing, chil<^ care, parks, or 
cultural arts. 

— Public agencids have been successful in negotiating 
With the privite sector for the use of non-cash 
resources in meeting community needs. The City of 
Baltimore negotiated with John Hopkins University 
Hospital to establish a health services project at 
senior citizen housing projects. Cities across 

Che nation have involved businesses and labor 
unions in providing free aateriais, equipment, and 
services to rehabilitate housing structures as 
shelters for che homeless. The Hillsborough 
County, Minnesota, Department of Aging Services 
negotiated with Honeywell to use its vans during 
noh-peak hours to transport the elderly to nutri- 
tion sites and senior centers. And senior programs 
throughout California have involved merchants to 
sell services and merchandise to the elderly at 
10-20Z discounts as part of the Golden State 
Discount Program. 

Wno are the entrtprcneurs who Initiate chese new 
schemes to develop the support and funding to better 
serve people? Entrepreneurs are those who work for 
themselves. They are people who want control of their 
lives, to be more than wage earners. They see them- 
selves as making things happen rather than waiting for 
things to happen. 
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To be succetiiful, parks and recrtadon proftislonals 
mutt bt entreprenturs in cht senit that they actively 
work to bring about change, to make things happen, and 
to create a better vorld. Entrepreneurs feel "unfanJl- 
iar" with the usual work setting. They prefer risk 
over safety. In parks and recreation, the entrepreneur 
is willing to risk security and to some extent the 
agency rather than perpetuate tradition. There are 
three dominant personality traits of the entrepreneur: 

— Locus of control. Thia means they feel they 
influence the course of events. They are in 
charge of their personal evente. 

— Independence. They do not sae themeelvee aj having 
a "boee." They work for themselvee. 

— Imagination. Thie ie important in that entrepre- 
neure muet be able to eee themeelves succeeeful in 
their projected venture. They must feel what they 
are attempting is credible. 

Baeed upon these traits, entrepreneur? dieplay certain 
characteristics. Gaebler (1983) hae listed six: 

1) Goal oriented, not taek oriented 

2) Flexible 

3) Willing to take calculated Visks 

4) Profit-oriented 

5) Future oriented 

if) Create a senee of owi>#^ )hip for themselvee 

While many professionals may not exhibit all these 
entrepreneurial qualitiee, they may have entrepreneurial 
potential. AH they lack are the proper incentivee. 
Thue, an entrepreneur can often be **diecovered.** That 
ie, through interactive leaderehip, the conditions can 
be created within an organizational culture that en- 
courages the entrepreneur to come forward. The respon- 
sibility of the leader is not limited to hiring people 
with entrepreneurial qualitiee but includee providing 
the condition* that promote entrepreneurship. Entre- 
preneurs thrive in those orgrnizatione whoee ci Iture 
hae a senee of "alivenese.** Employees are optimletic 
about the future becauee they know that they are making 
thinge happen. They eee change ae an opportunity to 
continue working toward their goale or ideale. 

Agency leadere must legitimatize entr«pceneurehip among 
their workere. To do so, leadere muet promote an at- 
moephere of freedom and creativity. New ideae need to 
be supported, work houre need to be flexible, and 
agency resources need to be avcilable. Employees can- 
not feel dependent and controlled. Yet, legitimacy 
goee beyond simplj' arranging for support; superiors 
must be willing to "get Involved." They muet take an 
activi inter eet in the workers* projects. There should 
be periodic progress reporte, frequent problem-solving 
discussion, and sincere commitment to improving the 
quality of work life ae well as community life. 

As we step back and look at all that has been said in 
this article, it seems overwhelming. How can we as 
professionals live up to these etandarde? Are they 
realistic? Certainly none of us are the "perfect" 
leader and no organization is the "perfect" organi- 
zation. In fact, most of ue would acknowledge that 
there can probably never be the "perfect" leader or 
the "perfect" organization, but that does not mean 
that we cannot try. Perhaps it js core reasonable 
thfC interactive leadership »-with its attendant trust, 
innovation and entrepreneurship — be a goal for us all. 
As David Gray noted, "in human affairs, the dreata 
always precedes the reality. What cavmot be dreamed 
cannot be done." 
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PRICING FOR RECREATION 
by 

Taylor ElUi, Ph.D, M.B.A 



Pricing is « conpltx, and noc tatily undtrtcood, proctt* 
in any rtcrtacion cncarprise. Dut Co Ics direct 
rtlacionthlp co che proflcabilicy of an agency, pricing 
hat many varitd compontncs. Each of chtte coaponenCi, 
nuac be coabint^ in a logical approach Co naxiaize profic 
for cht agtncy* 

In gtntral, pricing scractgy acctapcs Co cowbint fivt 
basic tlttttncs Co form an tfftcclvt and cohtsivt pricing 
scruccurt. Thtst coapontncs art: 1) Coaptcicivt scruccurt 
of cht rtcrtacion induscry. 2) Prict stnslcivicy, 3) Cose 
scruccurt of cht agtncy. 4) Ltgal and social 
considtraCions. 5) Goals, posicion and rtsourcts of cht 
agtncy. Each of chtsc will bt discusstd in dtcail Co 
txplain pricing scractgy. 



COKPETITIVE STRUCTURE OF THE COMMERCIAL RECREATION 
INDUSTRY 

Uhtn discussing cht coaptcicivc scruccurt of rtcraacion, 
tconoaiscs havt acctapctd Co dtfint coaptcicion faccors 
inco chrtt basic cactgorits • Thtst art, fro« Itasc 
coaptcicivt* Co aotc coaptcicivt: aonopolitt, oligophits, 
and polyopolits. Each of chtst classif icacions is 
conctrntd wich coaptcicion. 

In an polyopoly chart art aany co«p«cicors tach of whos 
are acctapcing Co aaincain chtir narktc shart • Tht rtason 
for cht iapor cane t plactd on coaptcicion, is chac as 
coaptcicion increasts aany opcioos for cht rtcrtacion 
aanagtr dtcrtast. 

In an oligophy chart art rtlacivtly ftw coaptcicors for 
cht saat produce or strvict. This txiscs wfatn chtrt art 
prict Itadtrs. In chis cast, ont individual coapany can 
afftcc cht pricing of cht tntirt induscry siaply by 
changing pricts • 

Tht final fora of coaptcicion, aonopoly , is whtre thtre 
is vircually no coapecicion. This does noc hold crue in 
any recreacion encerprise since crue wsnopolies are 
confined co che ucilicy coapanies in che U.S. 

In all cases, buc parcicularly in Chose rtlacing co che 
oligophy and polyopoly, cht easiesc way Co differenciace 
your produce froa ics coapecicors is chrough offering 
additional produces or services. In nose cases, service 
is che faceor chac is used rtpeacedly. le allows you Co 
creace someehing unique and differe^c abouC your produce 
or service simply by providing addieional benefies Co che 
consumer. These may Include addieional sales help Co 
discuss produce benefies Co aspeces chac relace Co che 
produce ieself. 



PRICE SENSITIVITY 

Price sensicivicy can be broken inco two componenes: 
indusery demand and individual firm sensieivity. Indusery 
demand relaces co che amoune of recreacion required by 
che populaeion. Sensicivicy for che individual firm 
refers to che demand for a specific brand. Before 
discussing each of chese, we need Co spend some cime 
discussing whac is oeanc by the term "price sensitivity." 
Deaand is said to be sensitive when volume increases 
Substantially, when prices are lowered slightly. This, in 
economic terms, is "elastic demand." Conversely, if 



demand is effected little by price than, in tconoaic 
ttras, this is considtrtd "inelastic demand." 

Prict tlasticity is difficult to dettmint btcaust of 
changts in environatntal coapttition and othtr eUatnts 
of tht aarktting aix. Tht impact of prict changt on 
consuatrs win frtqutntly occur afttr a tiat lag. Ut 
at caution you to ust prict tlasticity analysis as a 
guidtlint only, sinct difftrtncts can bt substantial. 

ladnatrj Daaaod. Prict stnsitivity of industry daaand 
is txtreatly volatile dtptnding on aany factors, aaong 
which art; iaportanct to tht consumer, saturation of 
nttd for tht product, incoat profilt of consuatrs, 
txisttnct of substitute products or strvicts, and 
difftrtnt consumer stgatnts . 

Ctrtain purchases can becoae very important to 
consuatrs including food or othtr staples that art 
ntctssary to 'tht consuaer. In rtcrtation, thtrt art 
aany thtorits that indicate that once a person has 
becoae inttrtsttd in specific rtcrtation activitits 
thoat activitits ctod to becoat very iaportant in tht 
person's purchasing pat'ttrn. 

Ptrctivtd product/strvict saturation rtlatts to tht 
aaount of a good or strvict that a person is currtntly 
using. Onct a consumer saturation point is rtachtd, it 
vould not do tht producer any good to reduce prict 
sinct tht conauaer would not bt willing to incrtast 
this purchatcs tvtn at a lowtr price. 

Wttn wt considtr tht incoat profile of consuaers in 
recreation, there art a vast nuabtr of products and/or 
strvicts that are gtartd sptcifically to tht upptr 
income claeses. Given this aarktt stgaent (it. an 
individual vith a largt dispotablt incoat,) it is tasy 
to sat that a saall prict changt aay not tfftct 
quantity deaand. Since we are dealing wich a segaent 
of the population which can adequately afford to 
purchase the goods at a higher price • We need to 
consider this when pricing the product. 

Next, are there substitutes for our good or strvict? 
Any type of recreation such as an outdoor aaustacnt 
park, coapetes wich all other forms of recreation 
enterprises. Therefore, the existence of many other 
recreational activities in the area could subetantially 
effect the pricing decision for entrance fees to the 
aauseaent park. Other exaaples of coapetition could be 
bowling alleys, roUerskating rinks, and swiming 
pools . 

Individual Agency. Price sensitivity for the individual 
firm can be discussed in terms of that firm's mark^it 
share. Specifically, that percentage of the tolal 
market that a particular individual recreaiion 
enterprise has at any one time and how it can incroate 
its share of the market. This can be accomplished 
through one of three methods: 

First, by attempting to differentiate its product 
offerings through feature, style, durability or some 
other tangible or intangible aspect as its relates to 
the product/service. This could be any number of 
activities not limited to, but including, increase in 
service, follow-up, serviceability of the contract, 
decor, location, etc. 

Second, through promotional offerings. Promotional, in 
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this conctpt, r«Uttfl to tht tmount of idvertitini done 
to proaott tht givtn rtcrtition Jiitncy. It is soDttiatt 
poflfliblt to acquirt • prtnium on tht purchite price by 
incrtiflini tht tvount of idytrtifing ind thtrtby crtating 
an incrtaatd dtaand for the product or atrvict. 

Third, through ptrctivtd atatua of tht covotrcial 
rtcrtation activity. Thii can bt accoopliahtd by a nuabtt 
of atthodt. Ont ia tht high atrvict outltt vhtre a high 
quality approach aay bt taktn and a prtaiua ia plactd on 
atrvict givta to the cuatoatr, ptrticuUrly through tht 
dtaign of tht facility and/or tht prtatigt givtn it, Thia 
happtna whtn tht product or atrvict ia aupplitd at a vary 
liaittd nuabtr of locationa that art dtaigntd to attract 
an tlitt clitnttlt* Tht alttrnativt to thia ia • high 
voluM approach vhtrt tht good or ttrvict ia diatributtd 
through ■ largt nuabtr of outltta, coaaanding a taalltr 
aargin of profit on tach itta but gtntrating grtattr 
total aalta by incrtaaing tht nuabtr of aalta taking 
plact • 

Whtn conaidtring prict atnaitivity for an individual 
coaaercial rtcreation tnterpriat it ia iapoaaible to 
dtttraint the tfftct of a prict changt without firat 
atttapting to *analyzt tht fira*a total aarktting aix 
including all taptcta of tht buainta« aa it rtlatta to 
tht cuatoatr. Thia ia particularly trut if w« art 
coaptting in a aarktt whtrt thtrt ia atrong coapttition 
btcauat a downward pricing changt will bt foUovtd by a 
coapttitora , in an atttapt to aaintain aarktt ahart . 
Whilt an upward changt in pricing would rtault in a 
aubatantial loaa of aarktt ahart ualtaa thtrt art 
additional atrvicta or ptrctivtd btntfitt aaaociattd with 
tht product or atrvict. Thtrtfort, tht atnaitivity of 
deaand for individual coaatrcial rtcrtation tnttrpriat ia 
vtry difficult to tatabliah and, in aoat caata, ia not 
dtteraititd except by long-ttra analyaia. 



COST STRUCTURE OF THE COMMERCIAL RECREATION ENTERFRISK 

In any rtcrtation attting, coata aaaociattd with 
producing tht product or atrvict can bt broktn up into 
two cattgorita; fixtd and variablt coata. Both of thtat 
coat structurea have unique characttriatica that nttd to 
be undtratood by rtcreation aanager aince they behave in 
unique waya and that behavior haa a tendency to dictate 
what can and cannot be ,dont in relation to pricing and 
coat controla in an agency. It ia appartnt that it ia 
eaaitr for a rtcreation aanager to control coata than it 
ia for him to control sailing price. Aity aanager haa at 
hia/her diapoaal aany aethoda of controlling coata. 
However, the public dictatea the aellinj price, A 
thorough knowledge of the typea of coata involved in a 
coaaercial recreation enterprise is extreaely important 
to the manager. 

Fixed Coata. Fixed coats are aaaociated with a product or 
service and do not vary in relation to the number of 
unite produced. In aoat caaea, they are aaaociated with 
the coat of doing buaineaa , whether or not any product ia 
aold. One exaaple of thia includea rental on a facility 
which auat be paid whether or not any cuatoaera coae in 
the door. Other exaaplea could include advertising, 
insurance I etc. 

Variable Coata. Variable costs are aasociated wAth the 
direct production of *:he product or service and vary in a 
one to one relationahip with the number of units 
produced. Variable coats increaae proportionately aa the 
number of units produced increaae. 

The input of coat structure for the recreation enterpriae 



portion of the pricing strategy should conaiat of three 
nefiaurea; 1) the ratio of fixed to variable coata, 2) 
the econoay of acale that may be available, and 3) the 
coat of our firm relative our conpetitora. 

latio Fixed To Variable Coeta. Once the variable and 
fixed coata have been identified, it ia eaay to 
eatabliah the relationahip bttwttn tht variable and 
fixed coata. Aa a general rule, a coapany with high 
relative fixed coata and low variable coata ia voluat 
aenaitive. In thia particular inatance the eeaieat and 
•oat effective way to increaae profit ia to increaee 
the voXuaa of output since once fixed costs are 
covered, everything batw««n the total coata and the 
aalaa price ia profit. Therefore, it ia viaeat to 
increaae voluae of output. 

The oppoaite ia true when there are very high variable 
coata in relationahip to low fixed coata « Thia 
aituation ia teraad price aenaitive. The aajor aathod 
of incraaaing profitability of price aenaitive 
enterpriaea ia by raiaing the aelling price of the 
prcduct. In thia caae the fixed coata are reached at an * 
earlier atage. Again, we are looking at a aituation in 
which the profit is the difference bttw««n variable 
coata and the aelling price. Thia would be arrived at 
an earlier atage, thua incraaaing the profitability for 
the aale of additional itaaa . 

In aoat caaea, in the recreation induatry due to ite 
high nature of aervicea provided, w« can aaauat 
buaineaeaa to be voluae aeneitive. 

Icoao«iee of Scale, Econoaiea of acale, ia the ability 
of an enterpriae to produce good a /aervicea at a lower 
price given a higher voluae. Thia aay be due to the 
price breaka chat the auppliera give the enterpriae 
with a higher quantity purchaae . It relatea directly to 
a lowering of the variable. If «conoaiea of acale are 
available, a auch higher production would reault in a 
lower coat per unit for each itea aold, thereby 
allowing for a reduced priced which ahould increaae the 
voluae to offaet the increaaed production. 

If the aanager of a recreation enterpriae coapletea an 
analyaia of hia coapetitora within the induatry and 
finda that he ia producing a siailar quality product or 
aervice at a lower coat than hia coapetitora he can 
find hiaaelf in a very advantageoua poaition. In fact, 
if thia ia the caae, he aay very w«U want to initiate 
a price leader atrategy where he will try to reduce the 
price on hia product or aervice sufficiently to 
generate a large share of the aarket. Since hia coat 
for producing the good is less than hia coapetitora, if 
they reduce their price to meet his, they will be 
making leaa profit per item. If they do not rescue 
their price then he will be able to subs-tantially alter 
the market share allowing him to increase his 
productivity and prof? tability . 



LEGAL AND COCIAL CONSIDERATION IN RECREATION 

In nuioeroua cases, the recreation manager may want to 
establish differential pricing for different classes of 
customers. The most obvious is quantity purchases vs, 
individual sales. If an individual or group is veiling 
to buy multiple goods or services from a given 
producer, it stands to reaaon that they should be able 
to purchaae them at a lower price. A policy relating to 
pricing for different groupa is an attempt to cecognite 
the differences in services provided, operation coata 
and/or quantities of purchases. These are legitiuate 
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trithodt for cotc reductions. Howtver» cht manager muat bt 
• artful vhtn ht it offering differential pricing ao chat 
t cannot be construed as discrinination against sone 
specific group. Under the Robinson/Futaan Act of 1936 
price discrimination is legal under certain circunstances 
such as meeting the price of a conpetitor in good faith 
or if the price differential is cost justified (ie. based 
on a lover selling cost or lover number of services 
provided.) It is important to note that under no 
circumstances should coeipecitors in a recreation industry 
get together to set the price for goods or services. This 
is illegal and vill be prosecuted. 

Of further concern are legal coastraintt bated on the 
sales of goods. If a recreation manager it telling 
recreation goods and not services, he muat be avare of 
the fair trade lavs or minimum sales prices at dictated 
by lav in mott ttatet. Thete vary from ttate to ttate and 
need to be retearched in the state in vhich the 
enterprise is located. 

In addition to legal itsuet, there are many social ittuet 
relating to pricing for certain social and economic 
groups in our society. These social considerations are of 
utmost importance to the recreation manager, since he it 
quite often open to heavy criticitm concerning th« people 
vho ute hit facility or thote who vould like to use the 
facility. Since recreation may be vieved at being the 
right of all people, the cott factor attociated vith 
variout minority populationt vithin the United Statet can 
have tignificant tocial impact on the recreation 
enterprite. It it important that the manager of a 
recreation enterprite firmly ettablith policiet and/or 
guidelinet to deal vith thete tegmentt of the population. 
Thit vill retult in reduced conflict later vhen public 
critLcitm could othervite become tubttantial. 



GOALS, POSITION AND RESOURCES OF RECREATION ENTERPRISES 

The goalt of the recreation enterprite may include an 
attempt to tecure a portion of the market there in vhich 
cate the manager may determine that the beat approach may 
be to tet a lover product price to lure a portion of the 
market avay from exitting competitort. Another goal could 
be to^ skim the high end of the market by offering 
tomething vhich it new and unique and to attempt to make 
a profit and at tome later date, reduce the price vhen 
thote vho have been villing to pay the increated cott 
have purchated the goodt or servicet. Other goalt include 
an attempt to ettablith a strong social image for the 
company vith retulting lover profit by providing socially 
acceptable aervicet to lover income or minority 
popu lation. 

The goals of the agency, vhether they include market 
penetration, skimming the e high end, or vhat ever, have 
a definite role in the pricing strategy. Quite often 
municipal recreation enterpritet provide recreation 
activities at lov or no coet. Thie can tubttantialLy 
effect their pricing ttrategy. Uovever, increatingly , 
municipal recreation agenciet have come under attack not 
only from taxpayert vho perceive the money at bainj 
vetted, but alto from commercial recreation agencies vho 
see them as unfair competition due to the lover price. 
The potition that the recreation enterprise maintains 
vithin the industry is of extreme importance. If it is 
conaidered to be the leader or the elite, then that 

highiSl: price for their goodt or services.) If, on the 
other hand, it it a nev agency entering a highly 
competitive recreation induttry, the manager may need to 
be content vith attempting to meet the average price and 



to differentiate product/aervice. This vould eliminate 
the poatibility of creating too lov a price and 
creating attention from the big compecitora in the 
market vho vould then lover their pi* ice t in an attempt 
to drive the nev recreation enterprite out of butinett. 
Therefore the potitirn that the enterprise hat in 
relationahip to the overall roaisrket it of extreme 
importance . 

The final conaideration it the tretourcet of the firm. 
Thete retourcet may include, but are not limited to; 
financial retourcet, phytical retourcet and the talent 
of the managerial ataff. They retourcet can be meager 
or extentive. If they are extenaive in nature, 
particularly at they relate to the financial retourcet, 
then it it pottible that tho manager may vant to go 
vith a lover price ttrategy for an extended period in 
order to drive out the competition or to eetablith a 
tubttantial market there. Romember, it it alvayt eatier 
to cut pricet than to raite them. 

Thete five componentt of pricing ttrategy are the mott 
important onet to be concerned vith vhen attempting to 
ettablith the price for a given product or tervice. It 
it important to ditcunt the variout methodt of 
increating profitt at they relate to recreation 
enterpritet. 



METHODS or INCREASING PROFITS IN RECREATION 

Any time you are ditcutting the profitability of a 
recreation enterprite, you have only tvo factort vhich 
you can manipulate; cott and price. The fol loving 
methodt of manipulating cott and price are effective in 
increating the pr/ofitt of a recreation enterprite. Each 
of thete exampltt vill be ditcutted at they rolate to 
the technique being applied, the expected outcome of 
that technique and the atcumptiont underlying each. 
Thit thould hcilp in determining vhether or not they are 
effective for any given tituation. Thete tix techniquet 
are: 1) Reduced cottt, 2) Raited price, 3) Reduced 
price, 4) Raited cottt, 5) Improved marketing, or 6) A 
Combination of the above. 

Muced Coete. One of the mott conon vayt of 
increating the profitability of the commercial 
recreation enterprise it through the reduction of cottt 
attociatad vith the butinett. There are three vayt that 
thit can be accomplithed; I) to reduce fixed cottt, 2) 
to reduce variable coats, or 3) by ettablithing 
economiee of tcale vithin the induttry. Since nott 
r'icreation enterpritet are heavily into fixed coett, 
this ^may be the beat method of increasing 
profitability. Methods for lovering fixed coats 
include; lovering the rent or utility usage by going to 
more energy efficient sources, being careful to aake 
sure that all utilities vhen not being used are 
reduced, looking at the requirements for the operation 
of ^ given recreation enterprise and attempting to 
reduce these, or the reduction of some of the variables 
ae ossociated vith the production of the unit. 

Raiee The Price of The Product. Obviously, one of the 
vays, to increase profits is to increase the sales 
price. This vould increase the margin since the margin 
is the sales price minus the total cost. Hovever, the 
assumption associated vith increasing the product price 
is inelastic price demand. We are anticipating that 
people are villing to pay a higher price for our 
product or service becauae there is a strong demand for 
that good or service. 
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I«ducid Prlct. If wi tttcmpt to incrtiii prof itibility , 
tha option of raducing prict doai not stin to bi ona :hat 
would bt cffactivt. Hovavar, if va anticipata that wa 
hsyt aUitic daaand, and wt tharefore lowar the price 
ilishtly, wa art axpacting that it will incraaaa tha 
nuabar of product! lold aubitantially . In thia lituation 
alnca the total unita hava incraaiad, wa will bt oaking a 
aaallar profit on an incraaiad nu«bar of unita and 
thereby increeaing our prof itebility . A aaell profit on e 
aubatentielly lerger quentity ii bettar then e lerger 
profit on e very imII quencity. 

lBcrtte«4 Coect. Ai wei eteted in the previoue txaaple, 
it doea^ not aeea logicel to increeie pi'of itebility by 
increeeing coete leeving aelling price elone. However, en 
increeee in coat will rteult in ao«e type of increeae in 
the quelity of the product or aervice provided. Given 
thie increeeed velue of the product or atrvice, aelee 
will increeee beceuae we ere now providing e better 
price/velue reletionahip than our coapetitore. Thia would 
ittke our product or aervice aore deeireble to the 
ccnau«tr> increeeing the dtaend for the product end 
increeaing the total quentity lold provided thia increeee 
in quentity ia aufficiantly Urge to offeet the increeeed 
pricA. We heve then reeched e our goel of increeeed 
profitability • 

Isprovv%4 Harketiag* Xhie eeeuaption reeulte in en 
increeie in coeta . However, thie increeee in coete ie in 
the fixAd coeta erae. If we ere eble to increeee the 
deiirebility of the product due to increaaed public 
awereneee or through the penetretion of e new aerket for 
our product, we cen then logicelly anticipeCe «n 
increeaed dsaend for our product or aervice. In thie 
eituetion, the increeeed deaend would reeult iu increeeed 
nuaber of unita lold at the aeaa price thereby increeeing 
our prof itebility , provided thet the increesftd dtaend 
outdietencee the increeeed coet. 

Ceabiaatioa. The finel aathod of increeeing prof itebility 
ie eny coabinetion of the above five techniquee. Anything 
ie poeaible when deeling with the verieblee of price end 
coat. Theae coabinaciona are too exteneive to diacuae at 
thia atege. Keep in wind the eeauaptiona underlying the 
previoue five aethods of increeaing proCita if aore then 
one of theee ia valid in your ce«e then you aey be 
juitified in ueing e coabinetion of the preceding 
techniquea • 



4. The price cherged ahould not be a function of coaC 
but ia related to the velue end benefita perceived by 
the conaumer* 

5. Whenever eatabliahing a racrtetion anterpriae, 
rameaber aervice is the difference between succeaa and 
failure end cen be cherged for. 

6. Be aura to go alow on dropping pricea. They ere eeay 
to lower but difficult to reiee. 

7. Rcaeaber to aet your price beeed on whet the aerket 
wil7. beer, not on coat elone. 

8. In order to leeve edditionel flexibility, it ie 
aoaetiaea better to reduce price by uaing coupone or 
proaotione then by reducing pricoe ecroaa the boerd. 

9. It ia better to reiae pricea by taell eaounte a 
nuabei of tiaee then by one Urge increeae. 

10. Pricing on the beeia of coat ia eeeier to coapute, 
but, nuaeroua opportunitiea ere mieaed for edditional 
profit . 

11. It ie eeay to reduce pricee, it auch aore effective 
to develop innovative techniquee to aeintein your 
price. 

12. It beet to aet pricee for e new product or aervice 
low enough to aeke coapetition entry very difficult. 

13. People ere willing, eble end expecting to pey en 
edditionel price for services thet ere provided. 

14. It ie e good e idee to be slew to lower pricee tnd 
quick to reise thea. 

15. Reaeaber, there ie not such thing ee an obecene 

profit. 



GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN PRICING 

Lieted below ere e number of coneideretions thet the 
recreetion enterprise oaneger should keep in mind when 
ettempting to esteblish the price for the 
product/service. Not ell of these ero velid in ell ceses , 
however, you mey went to keep eech of the following in 
mind . 

1. Each pricing ceee.auet be carefully judged in teras of 
ccapetitive structure of the industry, price seneitivity, 
coet structure of the fira, legel end social 
consideretions , goels sad resources of the individuel 
fira, end e strong dose of conaon sense. 

2. Assuming thet supply end deaend remein equel it is not 
wice to cut prices if the coapetition does, insteed try 
to provide innovetive techniques end /or try to find e new 
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3. When considering pricing be sure to teke into 
consideretion the velue of services rendered which ere 
over end above the cost of the services • 
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YEi\R-ROUND SCHOOLS: THEIR EFFECT ON LEISURE PATTERNS AND PROGRAMS 
ReNae Torbenson, Provo School Dlscrlcc 



Ab 8 trace 

Year-round schools have been moving into Utah at an 
alarming rata. Provo School District was the first to 
implement a ytar-round school program at West ridge 
Eltmtatary in July of 1984. To i!att, thtre are current- 
ly nine year-round schools in operation around the state 
W4.th another fifty schools in the planning and develop- 
ment stage, to be implemented within the next two years. 

The existence of year-round schools in a community can 
have major effects on various organizations. In part- 
icular, issues in regards to leisure prograaning, part- 
icipation, and scheduling will be raised by those who 
are involved in a year-round school program. Recreation 
agencies that foresee year-round schools in their coot- 
ounities will need to prepare to meet the changing 
lifestyles and leisure needs of year-round families. 

This paper will provide the reader with a general over- 
view of year-round education, including its projected 
benefits; community lifestyle changes in vacation and 
leisure patterns; and an outline of the methods used 
by Provo School District and Provo City Recreation 
Department in establishing a year-round school recrea- 
tion enrichment program. 



Overview of Year-Round Education 

During recent years, the interest in year-round educa- 
tion and year-round schools has increased dramatically. 
Nation-wide, there are over three million American stu- 
dents attending schools that operate **y**'~*'oucd«" 
California leads the nation with 195 year-round schools 
enrolling over 106,000 students in 57 school districts 
(Glines, 1978). 

Year-round school is simply a way of organizing the 
attendaice so that some of the students are in school 
at any given time of the year, while the remainder are 
on vacation. This principle can taice a variety of forms 
when it is actually put into practice, and it is one 
reason why year-round education is so popular; the 
community can choose Che year-round calendar that best 
fits its needs. This^ section is limitad to those year- 
round programs commonly found across the United States. 

Four Quarter Plan 

The Four Quarter Plan is the oldest year-round school 
calendar used today. This plan divides the school year 
into four quarters, or terms. Students are also divid- 
ed into four groups and assigned three quarters of in- 
struction and one quarter of vacation. One-fourth of the 
students are always on vacation. The Four Quarter Plan 
was the first all-year plan to develop greater efficien- 
cy in the use of school building space. Through this 
pattern of scheduling^ a 33 percent facilities savings 
could result (Shepard and Baker, 1977). 

Quinmester Plan 

In the Quinmester Plan, the school calendar is divided 
into five, forty-five day sessions. Students must 
attend four of the five sessions in a given school year. 
The Quinmester Plan offers the greatest flexibility to 
students in junior and senior high school by creating 
shorter, more intense courses. 



45-15 Plan 

The 45-15 Plan is cucrently the most popular year-round 
calendar used in the United States, especially at the 
elementary level. Under this plan, students are divided 
into four equal groups. Each group is assigned to one 
of four different tracks to follow throughout the year. 
Each track, is in session for forty-five days, followed 
by a fifteen day vacation. The tracks are staggered so 
that one track is always on vacation. The school is in 
continuous operation with 75 percent of students^ and 
teaching faculty in attendence. This plan allows school 
enrollment to be increased by 33 percent. 

60-20 Plan 

The 60-20 Plan is very similiar to the 45-15 Plan except 
that the vacation blocks are twenty days instead of fif- 
teen. The studentbody is divided into four equal groups, 
^ach group attends school for sixty days and then vaca- 
tions for twenty days. One group is always on vacation* 
This plan, like the 45-15, allows schools to accommodate 
33 percent more students (Shepard and Baker^ 1977). 



Projected Benefits 

In recent years the chief motivators for stimulating in- 
terest in implementing a year-round program are cited by 
Adams (1970) as follows: 1) to save money; 2) to make 
greater use of present facilities ^ 3) to defer construc- 
tion of new buildings for a savings to taxpayers; 4) to 
keep high caliber teachers in the profession by making 
it posjible for them to earn higher salaries; and 5) to 
prevent loss of learning during long summer vacations. 

Operating Costs 

The experiences of a number of year-round schools sug- 
gests that changing to a year-round schedule produces 
savings in operating costs. Operating costs include 
such items as heat/air conditioning, administr^cive, 
clerical, and supplies. These are calculated on a per- 
pupil bauis cost, comparing the traditional school to 
the year*round school. Those schools that have managed 
to reduce operating costs suggest that a 5 percent re- 
duction is a reasonable expectation. Certain expense 
categories will yield savings while other categories 
will increase. Whether operating costs increase or de- 
crease will largely be determined by how well the school 
plans and operates its year-round school program 
(Shepard and Baker, 1977). 

Space and Construction 

A direct result of adopting a year-round program would 
be roughly a 25 to 33 percent gain in mor** classroom 
space without additional construction and related tax 
increases. Where schools are being fully used for only 
nine months this savings could amount to one "free" 
school for every four that are constructed in the future. 
In otherwords, year-round schools make fuller use of 
exis^cing facilities, thereby slowing the rate at which 
new schools are required. Also, when special purpose 
facilities such as libraries, science labs, band, phys- 
ical education, and others are open year-cou.id, a 
possible 25 percent savings on these buildings can be 
attained. 
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Teacher Benefits 



Recreational Pursuits 



One o£ the major problems that school districts face is 
drawing high caliber personnel into the teaching pco- 
fession. Educators in favor of the year-*round school 
maintain that when teachers ace able to stay in theiz 
chosen profession year-round, the professional status 
of teachers rises. Teachers do benefit from the year- 
round concept by receiving one-*Chird more salary foe 
teaching 240 days instead of 180 days. This draws in 
more male teachers* upgrades teacher morale* and results 
in less turnover. 

Student Education 

The one benefit moat often cited by teachers for year* 
round schools is the better retention level of instruc** 
tion due to shorter vacation periods. The three-oonth 
vacation of the traditional school makes for forgetful- 
ness. The short vacations of year->round schedules elim- 
inates the need for extensive reviews at the beginning 
of a term. Students also seem more enthusiastic and 
alert* and have fewer adjustment and behavior problems 
after a shorter vacation. Teachers also report that 
there are fewer "cliques*** because just as one begins to 
form* some of the students go off-track* forcing the 
remaining students to make new friends. 



Comnunicy Lifestyle Changes 

lifestyles are more flexible than most people are willing 
to admit. Kcwever* because a large nuaber of coaaunicy 
businesses and irstitutions are organized to blend with 
Che traditional nine-month school calendar, the adoption 
of year-round schools could have major effects through- 
out the comuniny as a whole. 

In most aceaa* the family has been the main objection to 
the concept of year-round education. Those who oppose 
the oovemenc express concern that ye^r-round school 
tends to polarize the school community frou the rest of 
the city. They also state chat a year-round schedule 
uproots lifestyles* teara families apart* and absorbs 
functions traditionally assigned to the home and family. 
These attitudes are especially prevalent in regards to 
summer vacations and recreational pursuits. 

Summer Vacations 

In a year-end evaluation report of year-round schools in 
the Cherry Creek School District (Feldman* 1983) > over 
one-third of the respondents indicated that they haa 
been inconvenienced because of che interference of yeac- 
round school with vacation pIaas. Thit* was especially 
true for those families having older children In junior 
or senior high svhools that operated on the traditional 
calendar. Parents generally expressed that there was 
nothing Cor che younger children to do during che winter 
breaks of year-round school* and that they must take 
their summer vacation together. 



On the other side of this 
have discovered that they 
times in a year-round sc^ 
a lot more with four thr 
out che year chaa they cau 
vacation. 



'^e those parents who 
pattern of leisure 
^ible families can io 
.ations spread through- 
,4te three-month summer 



On a broader perspective* the leveling bffect of year- 
round schuw^s should be beneficial to the tourist in- 
dustry* the traffic flow on highways* and the use of 
parks and other recreational sites that stand vacant 
during the winter and are overcrowded during che summer. 



One of the major issues that parents who are Involved 
in year-round schools ri&ise is that their children can 
no longer participate in many of the traditional summer 
recreation programs offered by both public and private 
agencies. Additionally, when Lheir children are on 
vacations during the cold winter months* there is little 
for them to do in the wa> of organized activities and 
supervised play. 

In soma areas* little or nothing is done in the way to 
help alleviate this parental concern. But several school 
districts and city recreation agencies have combined 
their resources and facilities to offer productive rec- 
reation opportunities for chose students who are on a 
track vacation. 

In the Cherry Creek School District in Colorado, the 
city recreation department developed a recreation enrich- 
ment program for students involved in year-round schoola. 
During the third year of the (year-round) project. . . 
an intersession or olf-track program was established 
with cooperation of the Aurora Recreation Department. 
This .program offered activities for children on vacation 
at a nominal cost. The Aurora Recreation Department 
also scheduled swlMiing and tennis lessons during the 
suamer in three**veek blocks of tine which enabled yaar- 
round school students to participate. It is inposslble 
to over-estimate the districts gratitude to the Aurora 
Recreation Department and staff for their help in meet- 
ing the year-round conaunitles * needs (Koeppe* 1983). 

In many conmunities* a variety of agencies offer summer 
programs for traditional school children. With a major 
influx of year-round schools* however* these agencies 
would face severe consequences. Although the summer 
demand for such programs would be less* a year-round 
demand would be created. Most agencies would find it 
a profit CO remain open all year long. 

A school calendar and a conmiunity's lifestyles must be 
compatible. As N.S. Rifkin (1973) urges* "if conflicts 
exist between the calendar and lifestyles* find them 
and try to resolve them. Know how many people are sub- 
stantially affected and what can be done by che school 
or community to make the transition as painless as 
possible.'* 



A Provo Perspective 

Provo School District currently has two year-round pro- 
grams in operation with two additional schools in the 
planning stage. Westridge Elementary launched its pro- 
gram in July of 1984, followed one year later by Sunset 
V.lew Elementary. Both schools follow the popular 45-15 
calendar. Although neither school was facing serious 
space or financial difficulties, the educational advan- 
tages that were possible caught the interest of the 
school coomunicies and the program was adopted. 

Shortly into the program* patrons began to raise ques- 
tions concerning recreation progranning for year-round 
school students. Already heavy participators In the 
traditional summer programs offered by the city, the 
school community was beginning to feel the lifestyle 
changes that occur in moving to a year-round schedule. 

Dr. John Bonn* principal of Westridge Elementary, 
approached Provo City Recreation Department and request- 
ed that they become involved with the year-round schools 
to address these concerns. From the city recreation 
department* a standpoint* the implementation of year- 
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round schools in the coantunlty would begin to directly 
affect the programs and services offered city-wide for 
children* Because of this, Frovo City Recreation Depart- 
ment agreed to participate in the de\elopment of a year- 
round school recreation prograu for year-round school 
students. 

School Cooununity Survey 

Near the beginning of the school year, a recreation 
needs asiesiment survey was conducted of the Wcatridge 
School cooDunity. Also at that time, fourteen neighbor- 
hood consunity DMietinga were held to receive direct par- 
ental input on the leisure needs of year-round school 
students. The survey was conducted by Westridge EleoMin- 
tary in cooperation with Provo Recreation Department* 

Over 90 percent of the survey respondents indicated that 
they were in favor of seeing recreational programs offer- 
ed for their children when they were on vacation* and 
numerous activities were listed, for program ideas that 
Included arts and crafts, safety courses, cooking, and 
traditional sports and games. Other significant find- 
ings included that roughly 95 percent of year-round 
school students were staying at home with either a par- 
ent or babysitter during their vacation breaks, and tha 
survey respondents indicated that they vov\ld prefer to 
have any recreation programs offered duriag the regular 
school lay hours instead of after school or on Saturdays 
(Kolte, 1985). 

Year-E^ound Recreation Program 

From the information previously acquired » an off -track 
recreation enrichment program was Implemented at West- 
ridge Elementary. During a student's three-week break, 
he or she could come back to school (or nearby city park) 
and participate in a variety of recreation and education 
programs including; tumbling, computer, cooking, science 
labs, ceramics, first aid, sports, and tennis. Occasion- 
ally, special events and excursions were also scheduled. 

The off-track recreation prograid was offered from 6:30 
a.m. un^il noon, with an afternoon playground program at 
city park sites two days a week. Two rooms in the school 
building were specifically set aside for these classes. 

Students who normally rode the bus to school were allow- 
ed to continue during their vacation breaks for transpor- 
tation to the off-track programs. The program was not 
designed to meet full-day child care needs, but to pro- 
vide recreation and leisure opportunitibs for «.he year- 
round student. 

All programs and classes operated on a fee basis, how- 
ever, costs were usually nominal. Instructors were re- 
cruited from Brigham Young Unlveristy students, local 
community education teachers, and neighborhood parents 
and volunteers. 

Financing and Administration 

Provo School District has great interest in the develop- 
ment of the program, as it is one of the majlor issues 
that needs to be solved before a community can totally 
accept Che year-round education concept. Tne school 
district made a commitment to the expansion of the pro- 
gram by employing a full-time recreation supervisor to 
work directly with the year-round sctiools. 

Frovo City Recreation Department also has interest in 
the development of the program as it will directly af- 
fect the participation level in city programs as addi- 
tional schools initiate year-round schedules. Although 
the city was not able to share the financing of the pro- 



gram with the school district, the city recreation de- 
partment plays an active advisory and support role to 
the program. Coordination between the school district 
and city on such items as program philosophy, fees, and 
publicity maintains a compatible working relationship 
between the two agencies* Additionally, several tradi- 
tional city programs for children have been slightly 
modified to include year-round school students so that 
program duplication is avoided. 

Program Evaluation 

Ilie off-track recreation enL^ichment program was received 
very favorably by the Westridge School community. Par- 
ticipation during the fall, winter, and spring months 
was very high, while participation during the summer 
months slacked off due to favorable weather and family 
vacation schedules. 

The off-track program was rated as being a very import- 
ant or somewhat Important aspect of a year-round calen- 
dar by 83 percent of the respondents in a year-ena eval- 
uation survey of the recreation program. The survey 
also indicated' that 88 percent of the parents felt that 
the off-track program provided definite means of enrich- 
ing year-round school students vacation times. Other 
findings included that the majority of parents felt a 
need for the off-track programs mainly during the winter 
and fall monthst rather than the spring and summer. This 
finding paralleled closely with the participation pat- 
terns in the off-track recreation program (Torbenson* 
1985)* 

These patron attitudes of the Westridge School community 
were slmillar (.o an evaluation study conducted on year- 
round school programs in Chuia Vista, California. Par- 
ent attitudes concerning advantages and disadvantages of 
r.he year-round schedule indicated that 35 percent of the 
parents thought that the intercession, or off-track rec- 
reation programs were worthwhile and valuable. Only 3 
percent responded that the incersession program did not 
meet their expectations (Nygaard, 197A). ' 



Recommendations and Conclusions 

Recreation and leisure concerns are important issues 
that need to be dealt with in the implementation of any 
year-round school program that requires changes in fam- 
ily lifestyles. Itie following recommendations are given 
as guidelines for those agencies who will be facing 
year-round schools in their communities in the near fu- 
ture. 

1. Any school district that is seriously considering an 
adoption of a year-round calendar should make an 
early contact with Local recreation agencies ( or 
vice versa), as the year-round calendar can have 
major implications in this area. 

2. Planning for a year-rouivl recreation program should 
result through cooperative effort from the school 
district, recreation agency, parents, and students* 

3. If the dchool district and recreation agency decide 
to co-coordinate a year-round recr&ation program, 
items such as program philosophy » funding, and fa- 
cility sharing need to be addressed. 

4. It is recommended that the year-round school set a- 
side one classroom specifically for off-track pro- 
grams. Off-track bus service should also oe made 
available £or transportation to and from programs. 
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5* The ytar-round recreation program ahould be b^sed 
directly on the interests and needs of those who will 
be participating. Queationnairea and aurveys are 
valuable toola to gather thia information* The sue- 
ceaa of such a program will depend in part vipon the 
extent to which it capturea the intereat of .itudents 
and the appeal to parents as being worthwhile « 

6. All appropriate policies and rules of the achool 
should remain intact during tho off- track programa* 

7« Ongoing evaluation of the program is important, aix 
the recreation and leisure needs of participanta cAn 
change as they settle down Mid become adjuated to the 
new schedule they are on. 

As more and more achool districts in Utah isaplement a 
yecr-round progran, it will be Important for both public 
and private recreation agenciea to adjuat to meet the 
changing lifeatyles and leisure needs of year-round fam- 
iliea* Agenciea will need to be flexible in offering 
their services on a year-round basis, rather than heavy 
seasonal concentration* 

The Integration of recreation programa into the year- 
round calendar ia a challenging and innovative topic in 
Utah at the preaent time* Since it looks like year-round 
schools are here to stay, we need to meet this challenge 
head-on* With proper planning and coordination, the 
year-round school can be a beneficial and profitable ex- 
perience for all* 
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A WELL KEPT SECREr 
Thomas C« Barnhart, North Dakota State University 



Abstract 

This article is an overview of the development of a 
successful cultural arts park that is celebrating it's 
tenth year of operation this past suouner* Dr« Barnhart 
is Associate Professor of Leisure Studies and Recreatio* 
nal Services at North Dakota State University and is 
also President of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Fargo Park District. 

Some people might say that Fargo, North Dakota is two 
steps from the end of the earth» but those who live in 
this city know we have one of the bast kept secrets in 
the United States. In Fargo, North Dakota and it's 
sister city to the east Hoorhead, Minnesota chere are 
approximately 100,000 persons of which 16,000 students 
attend the three institutions of higher learning. The 
access to numerous art, music, sports and other cultural 
activities at the universities coupled with an outstand- 
ing community theatre, nationally recognized public 
schools, and a program of parks and recraation activity 
that is second to no othar in the country make this 
community a place that exhibits great quality of life. 
It is true that "forty degrees below zero keeps the 
riff /raft out" (a local saying), but it is equally true 
that the many opportunities that are available, make 
this place a city <here one can truly participate in 
life. 

One example that is important to share with other parks 
and recreation professionals is the development and 
operation o£ Trollwood Park, a cultural arts park loc* 
ated in north F^srgo adjacent to the Red River of the 
North. On a site which once was a county hoapital, a 
paupers grave site and a poor farm now is thriving with 
up to 10,000 visitors a weekend. These viaitors are 
brought to this perk by e di/erse set of recreetion 
programs that include: 
-Music in the Park 
-Fine Arts Celebration 
-Renaissance Festival 
-Scandinsvien KJenkomst Festivel 

The HJemkonst is a replica of an original Viking ship 
that was built by a locel public school teecher end 
sailed to Norway from Duluth, Minnesota. The ship hes 
been returned to Moorhead and is the focus of e new 
heritage center being built in Moorheed. 

The Scandinevian weekend feetures bends and choirs from 
Sweden and Norway and many native foods and dences. 

-An All American Welcome 

This activity wes held in conjunction with the World 
Junior Softbell Championship held in Fergo this pest 
sufluner. 

-Internetional Heritage 

The musical **The King and T* wes a hit during this week. 
Families, couples and singles from all over the region 
make a point of attendin'^ this annual musical event that 
is a part of che Trollwood success story. 

-Family Funtastic Carnival 

The Muscular Dystrophy Carnival is an annual activity 
during this week. 



'Black Forest Fest 

The ennuel att show is one event that was planned for 
this week. 

-Country Jamboree 

-FM Intertribel Indien Pow Wow 

-Megic in the Air 

A hot eir belloon relly is e highlight of this event. 
-Christmes Bezeer 

This is one of the most populer activities of the sum- 
mer when everyone does their Christmas shopping 121 
days eerly. 

Each of these ^peclel events takes place during the 
weekends in June, July end August; end eech ectivity 
hes one or more business sponsors. To accommodate eech 
ectivity speciel fecilities heve been built or reuiodel- 
ed from existing buildings. These include: 
-A bern with an outdoor stage and banked grass seeting 
eree. 
-An ert museum 

-Diverse end chellenging pleyground erees for children 
-Covered dence end picnic erees 

-Concession, theetre set design end prop storege build- 
ing 

-Outdoor stege with professional lighting and sound 
system 

Different churches hold their worship services eech 
Sundey; end pony rides, creft seles, end other hourly 
enterteinment ere common piece ectivit.ies. On Wednesdey 
evenings there ere scheduled bend concerts. 

The Fergo Public Schools opere^ the Trollwood Perform- 
ing Arts School in the perk .^y weekde^ in June 
through the first week in July. The highlight of nhis 
program of courses in dancing, ecting, set design, 
costume design end other espects of the performing erts 
is the presentetlon of the ennuel outdoor muslcel per- 
formance. There are also special weekly workshops, 
conducted by private citizens, that include: 
-Palette Knife Peinting 
-Rosemaling 
-Celligrephy 
-Needlepoint 
-Water Color 
-Oil Painting 

There are problems at Trollwood Park, but they are ones 
that the Park Board Is working on. They include parking 
and the quantity of restroom facilities. There is a 
locel shopping center a few blocks south of the park 
that Is used for perking end then visitors ere bused in 
the Perk Districts double decker bus. The construction 
of new restroom fecilities is plenned and will soon 
become e reellty beceuse the voters recently approved 
a ^ million dollar park district capital Improvement 
tax levy. 

These realities are the result of the actions of a group 
of talented people that made great ideas change a piece 
of lend into a summer happening that benefits many. A 
local service club provides most of the manpower to ope- 
rate the dally operations of the park and a full time 
summer coordinator is hired by the park district to 
administer nhe programs. 
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TELE THE WORLD 
Dr. Burton K* Olstn, Brigham Young University 



Are you returning e *'l*m returning your call'* oeeaage 
£or the fourth time? In your office are you 
frustrated in finding the beat information or book, 
on a aubject of great interest? You say you can't 
afford the time and money to attend the convention or 
seminar in New York, London, or Kew Zealand? Tired 
of playing the sase old person in chess or Trivial 
Pursuit? Want to find the best buy on your next new 
car, TV, or hydro-pump? Folks you need TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS— the world in which computers 
communicate. 

Unfortunately, after games, word proces!)ing, educa- 
tional software, databases, comes the curiosity and/or 
desire for telecommunications. According to Paul 
Zurkowski, President of the Information Industry 
Association, a trade group established in 1969, there 
are approximately 2500 data bases available today. 
He notes that overall, industry sales were $15 
billion in 1982 and that on-line businesses are grow- 
ing at a 25-27X annual rate (1:103). 

Major libraries in the world are now in the process 
of recording *11 of their knowledge into data banks. 
Furthermore, these separate data banks are starting 
to link together into larger data banks. Soon there 
will be a complete linkage of all libraries into 
one— a mega-mega library* Whevl! Bell Telephone, 
on the other hand, is working with optic fibre. As 
of yet, they don't know the speed at which data can 
be transmitted. However, they are now capable of 
transmitting the complete Encyclopedia in less than 
a second! I (2:25). 

Telecomputing I Another trend setter!— Employees 
working at home or away from the office environment. 
Reports claim over 15 million people will be tele- 
coamuting by 1990. The study notes that most people 
telecommute because it gives them flexibility. 
Maternity leave and child care are other reasons 
**t4leworkers" are involved. Corporations report 
increased productivity, less absenteeism, improved 
employee retention, and access to a larger labor 
pool. Telecoonuters tend to be self-employed, highly 
educated adults who work most often In the morning and 
on weekday evenings. Workers tend to put in more 
working hours than they did before they telecoranuted. 
Increcsed work productivity and quality and greater 
satisfaction with their Jobs were also noted. The 
Oregon School Study Council has published a report 
on teleconaunications and the handicapped— another 
exciting avenue. 

R. R. Bowker Company has published The North American 
On-Line Directory 1985 ($75). The book lists 1511 
data bases for public access from 785 publishers, 
associations, institutes, and other organizations. 
Cuadra Associates publishes a quarterly Directory of 
On-Line Data Fases . which lists 2600 on-line data 
bases from 376 vendors. Sooe of these d«ta bases are 
gigantic information utilities offering vast libraries 
of data to thousands of subscribers. Most arc tsodest 
Bulletin Board Systems (BBS's), low volume type 
operations based in spare rooms and basements in homes 
and offices around the country. 

What do you need?? Your favorite computer, a modem 
and a software package to run everything. Listed 
below is a brief report on modems and software 



programs that allows foe youc telecommunicating. 



MODEMS 

The modem performs the basic job by converting the 
digital voice of the computer into the analogy tones of 
the telephone. There are dumb modems, smart modems, 
and super smart modems. You shoula select a modem that 
has the capability of a 300, UOO, to even a 9600 bit-per- 
second (bps) baud rate. Purchase one that permits a 
direct connection to the telephone and supports auto- 
dialing. 



Macmodem 

Macmodem from Microcom is a 1200-bps modem chat can 
transmit data at a rate of 110, 300, 1200, or upgraded 
to 2400 bps. It sports seven LED Indicators on the 
front. These reception and data-transmission 
Indicators let you monitor operations. The unit has a 
speaker that provides audio feedback so you can detect 
errors, and busy signals during the critical call- 
connection phase. This is a well designed product. The 
documentation of the software package is comprehensive 
and well written. The overall strengths of this 
package rests with its ease of use, status-line 
indicators, auto-redlal/answer fetitures, and the user- 
defined functions. There is, however, a question with 
the compatability to other programs. The cost is about 
$599. 



Apple Modem 

The Apple Modem from Apple Computer, Inc., is 
available in either a 300 or 1200 pbs version. The 1200 
version is capable of transferring information from 
0-300 pbs in the low-speed mode and 1200 in the high- 
speed mode. You can control the modem by using key- 
board coBMnds. The Apple Hodem and Macterminal 
(software package) is the "standard package" system. 
The system is easy to use and provides emulation 
capabilities that other packages lack. If you need to 
emulate the VT-100 or IBM 3278, then this system is for 
you. Redialing is a missing feature. Cost for the 
modem is $495, with MacTerminal add another $99. 



Cat System 

The Cat System from Novation Is another complete 
communications package. The Smart Cac-PLus model 
transmits data at the speed of 1200 bps. The on/off 
switch Is placed conveniently in the front of the gray 
case, next to the ready and power lights. In absence* 
of LED indicators to show the current condition of the 
system. Smart Cat hatf a ready light that flashes as 
data is being exchanged. The system provides keyboard 
commands for controlling the modem. The software 
package is sophisticated and the hardware, versatile. 
However, the software doesn't use the Macintosh 
capabilities. List price for the system is $499. 



Hayes Modem 

The Hayes Modem has been referred to as the "kingpin" 
in the modem field. Be sure it is the compatible model. 
Also spend the extra money and get one that has the 
1200 bps. 
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Tht modem is cht hardwart and is a muac; buc a soft- 
ware program is almoac a muse ntcesalcy. Wlchouc Ic, 
cht modem is Jusc a hunk of mtcal, wire, and plasdc. 
The software cells your modem whac and how co do 
Che various operadons. There are a varlecy of soft- 
ware packages— simple co very sophlsdcaced models. 



Smarc Com II 

By Hayei Microcompucer Produces, S923 Peachcree 
Induscrial Blvd., Norcroaa, Ga. $IA9. The sofcware 
ii deiigned for che Mac. Ics design feaCures oiake ic 
one of Che easlesc programs co run or program. You 
do everychlng by polnclng and clicking* There la an 
Icon for every procedure. By using Icons you can 
wrlce Macros which command Che Aucoplloc ntnu Co encer 
them aucomadcally Jusc as If you had cyped chose 
cooDtands. Point and click on Che Pencil and you bring 
up a HacPalnc screen* You can chen cransmlc whac's 
on che scrsen. A schemaclc drawing or whacever can 
be senc. 



Red Ryder 

This program requires a llccle more efforc as compared 
CO Smarc Com II, but has many capabilities. This has 
a Blnhex 4*0 Chus making Ic simple co download, run, 
Chen go co a word processor for final cc.uch-up. Red 
Ryder makes good use of che Mac's Icons wlch a very 
easy effeccive way co wrlce your log-Ins. The Macro 
secup Is more flexible chan Smart Com II* This Is a 
public domain program which carries a requesc of 
$40, mosc reasonable! 



Mite 

Mycrofc Labs makes Mice one of che mosc sophlsdcaced 
package coomunlcadon programs so far available. Works 
well wlch almosc any modem. Is user-friendly, buc 
needs scudy co underscand ics capablllcles* Cose Is 

$ . 



In Touch 

By CotsmunlcaClons Sofcware Mascers, 3330 Hlllcrofc SB, 
Houscon, Tx. $149.95. Weil wrlccen program capable 
of many scyles of nmulacion. Ic aupporcs cexc file 
and binary file cransfers. Ic has 8 funccion (micro). 



HacLlne 

By Touch Scone Sofcware, 909 Eleccrlc Ave., Seal Beach, 
CA* 90740 $145* Terminal emuladon allows for dlrecc 
and oodem connecdons. A unique program wlch good 
documencadon. 



MacTermlnal 

By Apple Compucer, Inc., $99. Is probably used more 
by Mac users chan any ocher. Ic Is easy co use and 
Is simple. 



Habacom 

No InfonnaClon Is currendy available on Chls software. 



The mosc common network companies are: 

CoapuSar/e 

5000 Arlington Centre Boulevard 
P. 0. Box 20212 
Columbus, Ohio 43220 
Phone: 800-848-8990 

Parent Company: H&R 'Block 
Nuniber of Subscriber^: 110,000 
Number of Services and Features Offered: 1,400 
INVESTMENT INFORMATION. Ticker Retrieval; current day 
security quotes; historical data (stocks, bonds, mutual 
funds, government Issues and options); Standard & Poor' 
descrlptlva financial Information of 3000f companies; 
analysis of Industrial, transportation^ utility, retail 
banking and Insurance companies; and Wall Street 
infonwtlon resources. WORLDWIDE NEWS; DECISION 
SUPPORT. Demographic and sales potential Information 
by zip, county, M3A, ADI and DMA for many types of 
businesses. BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS. InfoPlex & E-COM 
electronic mall facilities; electronic conferencing and 
professional fotuus. TRAVEL* CONSUMER SERVICES. 
Games, CB simulator of 72 channels; home shopping and 
banking; aviation, weather, and flight planning 
programs; ^educational resources, plus other categories 
Including travel, financial, legal, medical and other 
professional services. 
Registration Fee: $39.50. 

Rates: Peak rate (5am-6pm, $12.50), off-peak (6am-5am) 
$6*00 

The Source 
1616 Anderson Road 
McLean, Virginia 22102 
Phone: 703-734-7500 

Parent Company: Reader's Digest 
Number of Subscribers: 60,000 

Number of Services and Features: 1,200. ELECTRONIC 
MAIL* Send messages, teleconferencing, mallgrans, 
E-COM (U*S. Postal Service), and electronic bulletin 
boards. NEWS* News from UPI and other sources* 
FINANCES* Stock quotes, dally trading actlvltlea, 
hlscorlcal and current data analysis of common stocKs. 
RESEARCH AIDS. Article abstracts from leading business 
publlcationa, employment services and research on any 
subject (fee charged). SHOPPING. Shop electronically 
via Comp-U-Store and The SOURCE. MEMBER PUBLISHING. 
Electronic newsletters and programs produced by fellow 
members. GAMES. MEMBER SERVICES. 
Registration Fee: $10 monthly. 
Rates: Peak Rates; $20*75, off-peak rates $7.75. 

Dow Jones News Retrieval Service 
P. 0. Box 300 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Phone: 1-800-257-5114 

Parent Company: Dow lones 
Number of Subscribers: 150,000 

Number of Services and Features: 26 huge data bases 
In various categories: business and economic newti, 
financial and Investment services, Dow Jones quotes, 
general news and Information mall service and customer 
newsletters. 

Registration Fee: $75.00 

Races: Daytime use, S72: Nights and Weekends, $54. 
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EXAMPLES: 
Teltcexc-5 

RSL's experinencal eltccronlc newt service. 

Phone: 801-575-5911 

Seeps: 

1. Hie RETURN key cwlce. 

2. "Request" will appeer. Type letters KSL strike 
return key. 

3. "Userneme" will tppeer, type KSL again. 

4. List of available news and information categories 
will appear. 

BYU Library Services 

1. Dial 378-4 737 

2. Hit (retucn) couple times 

3. Request: BYULXB 
A. VT52: 

5. -:NOTIS 

6. -:LPBY 

Compuserve 

1. Dial: &01-521-2890 

2. Host: +C 

3. USER ID: 77770,101 (return) 

4. PASSWORD: FREE-DEMO (return) 

5. Go as directed 

Roots-BBS 

415-584-0697 (8 bit word, no parity, one stop bit, 300 
and 1200 bps). Caters to genealogists and others 
interested in searching for ancestors and applying 
computers to such research. Most messages deal with 
finding the origins of sumanes, although hardware 
and software help and a lot of BBS's is also 
available* 

The Advocate BBS 

303-223-1297 (7-bit word, even parity, 300 bps). 
Provides information on feeding, housing, health, and 
general pet care for parakeets, cats, gulnee pigs, 
hamsters, and rabbits. A rather complete section of 
national and international general news about 
animals. 

Noah's Ark 

805-68A-8020 (8 bit word, no parity, 1 stop bit, 
1200 bps). Specializes in plant and animal breeding. 
Information on birds, fish, reptiles, and rare fruits 
and plants is available, as well as private electronic 
mail. 

Prince 



801-224-4048 (1200 bps) 




BULLETIN BOARD SERVICE LISTINGS: 




1984 


713-778-9356 


TX 


Ace-Net 


318-537-4085 


U 


BBS Central 


90^-725-8925 


FL 


BVU Library 


801-378-4737 


UT 


Citadel 


805-967-0807 


CA 


CompuServe 


801-521-2890 


Utah/Ohio 


Computer Patch 


913-233-5554 


KS 


Computer People 


504-851-1236 


LA 


Cutthroats 


914-737-6770 


NY 


fort Mill BBS 


803-548-0900 


NC 


LA-MUG BBS 


213-397-8966 


CA 


MOUSEHOLE 


714-921-2252 


CA 


Mac International 


803-788-8926 


SC 


MacLine 


401-521-2626 


RI 


Ma cO range 


714-895-6041 


CA 


rUcUSA BBS 


301-587-2132 


Maryland 


Manzana BBS 


...05-665-5179 


SD 


Megrathea B5: 


415-832-5586 


CA 


Micro com 


617-769-9358 


Mass. 
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Mini Apples Mac BBS 


612-757-6180 


Mn 




Mouse Exchange BB 


703-661-5173 


VA 




Mouse Hole BBS 


515-224-1339 


10 




Noah's Ark 


805-684-8020 


CA 




North Bay BB 


707-778-15/4 


CA 




North Coast MUG's BBS 


707-778-1874 


CA 




Northern Illinois 








AUG BBS 


312-392-6232 


11. 




PC-BBS Charlotte 


704-537-1304 


NC 




PRINCE 


801-224-4048 


UT 




RBBS-PC Northwest 


503-233-6583 


OR 




Roots 


415-584-0697 


CA 




SF Mac BBS 


415-928-7205 


CA, 


San F, 


San Diego Mac BBS 


619-462-6236 


CA, 


San 






Diego 


San Gabriel Valley BBS 


818-355-7641 


CA 




Sierra Club 


904-421-0152 


IL 




Stellar Empire 


7.3-527-9 161 


TX 




TKH*s Mini BBS 


213-432-2274 


CA 




The Advocate 


303-223-1297 


CO 




The Bay BBS SF 


415-775-2384 


CA, 


San F. 


The Village 


305-857-2353 


a 




Un of Oregon BBS 


503-686-5i»16 


OR 




Washington Apple 








Pi ABBS 


301-986-8085 


Maryland 



PROBLEMS 

As you try telecosmunicating you nay encounter certain 
problems in making a viable connection. Some of the 
more connon problems are: (1) Wrong Baud Rate, the 
other system will not lock the carrier. Probably only 
supports a 300 b.iud; therefore, switch to 300 and try 
again; (2) ^'rong Data Format, you have locked carrier, 
but there is garbage coming in on the screen. Typically 
changing from a NO parity to EVEN parity will correct 
the problem. 
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SHARPENING YOUR EDGE OF COMJIUNICATION 
WITH THE USE OF VISUAL EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOCV 

Gaylan A. Riamusaen, Michigan State University 
Richard D. Paulsen, Michigan State University 



Abatract 

Cood conmunlcatlon Is taatntial to both txprtaalng and 
undtratandlng In a Itamln^ envlronaient. Many tools a 
are available for our uat and/or nlsusa. By undtr- 
atandlng exlstl'>g toola of ccomunlcatlon and rtaearch- 
Ing uae of new techno loglea our connunlcatlon edge Is 
aharpencd. 



Introduction 

Coumunlcatlon spana a vide spectrum In the field of 
learning and education. Visual, written, and audio 
coBsnunlcatlon techniques are conmonplace. Vlaual 
preaentatlon, chc most common form of communication Is 
a live talk made before an audience with the aid of 
visual material (Burdtn, 1971). Thla paptr la aaaumlng 
Che Importance of audio coonunicatlon and thereby Is 
placing esphasla on the vlaual opportunltlca of 
communications in the Inatructlonal setting. 

CooDunlcfitlon la the baalc Ingredient In effective 
learning and Instruction. There la a direct correla- 
tion between how the concept la presented by the 
Instructor and how long the concept la retained by the 
student (Dunn, 1972). There aie a variety of vlaually 
oriented connunlcatlon formats that are available for 
application In the Inatructlonal setting. 

Fuhrmann and Graaher uaed the following diagram to 
show the relatlonahlp of the aubgrouplnga of £ormat Co 
the content of material to be learned. 



Direct 
Experience 



Games & 
Simulation 



Motion 
Pictures 



Concrete 



Still 
Pictures 

\ 



Verbal 

Symbols 



COMMUNICATION MODEL 



Abattact 
. impress 




Thla connunlcatlon model shows a proceas of Ideation. 
Using the word communications as the catalyat the net- 
work, la developed. Major descriptors of communication 
are recorded (circled) . Each of these descriptors are 
then expanded by Hating their component parte. After 
the model Is complete, many facets of the catalyat, (in 
thla example the word communication) are expoaed. Many 
comblnatlona are poaslble when matching aubgrouplnga 
from the seven major deacrlptors. 

This form of ideation haa been used effectively as a 
problem solving tool in design disciplines for years. 
Recently, a similar approach Is Included In a book.. 
Writing the Natural Way , by Gabriele Lusser Rico (1983). 

This model was produced to identify the wide spectrum 
of connunlcatlon. The main thrust of thla paper is to 
explore the major descriptor-format. 

Format is subdivided into the following subgroupings; 
written, graphic, verbal/nonverbal, and recorded (audio 
and vlaual) . 

Written 

Inatructlona, reports, research results, novels, and 
short stories all display a different style of writing. 
Each has a purpose and follows different guidelines. 

Graphic 

Thla visual short-hand method sumoarizea, compares, 
outlines, snd Interprets Informstlon, Dsts csn be more 
interesting snd understsndsble when expressed in 
grsphlc form. A comovon use Is the pie chsrt to show 
relstlonshlps of the psrts to the whole. 

Verbal/Nonverbal 

It is easy to understand the importance of verbal 
communication. Therefore it follows thac visual 
presentatlona are as successful as the audio support. 
Live or recorded, audio communication is an art in 
itself. The voice will be the first indicator of 
nervousness. The same rules of good voice inflection, 
pronunciation, volume, and cadence should be followed. 
Video and sound tracks can be produced separately .and 
later combined. Emphasis, Is placed on a well written 
script. Since good video programs will rely on audio 
support, the audio may be in the form of background 
music, sound effects, or professional narration. The 
non-verbal language, however, can be just as important 
when investigating behavioral Interaction of people 
with their environment. Two cont\a8tlng examples of 
nonverbal communications Identl^/ behavior pattema 
that may be overlooked or takra for granted. 

First, the non-verbal language associated with the con- 
cept of personal space ca**. be magnified in a closely 
defined space - the elevjnor. Psychologist Layne 
Longfellow described cc^on elevator etiquette: Face 
forward, fold hands In front, watch t^e numbers, don't 
talk to anyone you do'i't know, stop talking to people 
ycu'know when someone you don't know enters, don't make 
eye contact, avoid t)ughlng anyone (Insider, 1981). 
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The second example showing behavior modification took 
place on Utah State Unl\ tcslty campua. Once there was 
a worn trail through the turf connected the campus 
bluebird cafe co cht L.D.S. Institute building. The 
sidewalk reaalnad unused. Campus planning placed a 
small hedge across the path at the property line. Tae 
hedge was conscrued as a barrier but vas Interpreted as 
a hurdle. The path continued to be worn deeper In the 
ground. It was not until a strip of curf was '.emoved 
from behind the hedge and replaced with sllppury clay/ 
loam mi^d then the use pattern changed, .ifter the use 
paccem changed the turf waa replaced* 

Recorded 

Visual connunlcatlons follow a wide spectrum* It 
definitely overlaps graphic and audio communication. 
This section of the paper will Investigate the mechanl- 
Ckl equipment and Its use In the production of visual 
coomiunlcatlcn media. 

The most common classroom aids are overhead projection, 
35 on slides, 16 mm film, and video tape. Each piece 
of visual equipment has their own unique characteristics. 
However, any visual will: 

o Increase retention 

o Clarify and Identify 

0 Generate mood 

o Save time 

o Increase attention 

o Reinforce 



Selecting and Using Media 

Educational technology encompasses a variety of tools 
which can be used to aid In communication of Ideas and 
concepts. It must be remembered that these various 
media are assistive devices and not substitutes for 
educational content. Kemp (1980), has summarized some 
of the contributions that media make to the educational 
process: a) essehtlal facts can be presented; b) en- 
rich content being presented; c) present experiences 
that the Instructor cannot; and d) being Immediacy Into 
the Inatructlonal setting. These general attributes 
must be considered In relation to the instructors pur- 
poses and goals* 

Furhman and Gasha (1983) have Identified some useful 
considerations which should be kept In mind at the time 
of media selection: 

1. No one medium Is best for all purposes. 

2. Media uses should be consistent with 
educational objectives. 

3. Media users must familiarize themselves with 
the content of the media they choose. 

A. Media must be appropriate for Instructional 
format. 

5. Media must be appropriate for student capabil- 
ities and learning. 

6. Media are neither good nor bad simply because 
they are either concrete or abstract* 

7. Media should be chosen objectively rather than 
on the basis of personal preference. 

8. Physical conditions surrounding uses of media 
significantly affect the results obtained 
(pp. 225 & 226). 

After the appropriate media have been selected the 
instructor apply the tool(s) in a professional mannec. 
The process of initializing instructional media includes 



che preparation of oneself, the instructions! setting* 
and the audience. In addition to operating the equip- 
ment and associated materials properly structured 
follow-up discussion should occur to oetemlne the 
extent of learning on the part of the audience. As with 
all endeavors the appropriateness of the selected media 
must be evaluated. 

Utilizing educational technology In a planned manner 
will aerve to enhance the educational content being 
presented and subsequent learning on the part of the 
audience. 



Visual Equipment 

The following dlscuaaion of vlS'tal equipment will high- 
light the strengths and weaknesses of each for use as 
an educational tool* 

The Overhead Projector 

These are a very valuable instructions! tool. Their 
distinct advantages include: a) they serve as a focua 
for audience attention; b) enable the instructor to 
face the audience all of the time; c) presentation 
material can be highlighted; d) transparencies are 
under the Instructor's direct control; e) they ar« eaay 
to use and malntcln; f) transparanc.les are reuft~^le and- 
inexpensive; and g) the Instructor is allowed to 
exercise creativitiy in preparation (either spontaneoua- 
ly or ahead of time) . 

Disadvantages of overhead transparency use are few. 
Tra'jisparencles must be skillfully prepared for 
effective comnualcatlon of information and typically 
rather large projectors are needed for presentation* 

The use of transparent overlays with tranalucent color 
allows a color build up that is powerful In analysis 
work. Ian McHarg (I97I) uses the overlay system very 
effectively as a land planner. 

Another effective use of the overhead as an Instruction- 
al tooi. la to project a chart or diagram on the black- 
board. When filling in the diagram, light from «.he 
projector highlights the chalk. Two cautions with the 
overhead would be to make sure the projector and screen 
are at right angles to minimize distortion and keep 
graphics simple with large amounts of text being 
avoided on one overhead. 

Slide or Slide-Tape Programs 

These have been the most commonly used form of color 
visual communication presentations in recent years. 
Slides have many advantages for use in Instructional 
settings. Some of which are: a) they stimulate 
audience Interest and provide a more concrete example 
of subject matter; b) the Instructor can use familiar 
C local) examples for the clarification of general 
concepts; c) photographs a:id slides are relatively easy 
to prepare, use, and maintain; d) these materials are 
both adaptable and flexible to the needs of the 
Instructor; e) audio materials may be used In conjunc- 
tion with this medium; and f) this medium may also be 
sequenced and used as a packaged program. 

Limitations of photographs and slides are few in number, 
but significant for the instructor. Slides may be In- 
<.orrectly placed In the ;^rojection tray resulting in a 
backward/upside down image or Inappropriate sequencing* 
Instructor produced photographs and slides requires 
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SOffle photographic skill, the quality o£ which will be 
demons crated in the final produce. 

Sophisticated equipment \dJLl allow two and three pro- 
jection presentations. The dissolve units will allow 
multiple second dissolves, overlapping, and holding 
patterns. 

A ''rule of thumb" for slides will suggest that the 
closest viewers should be two tines the width of the 
screen and the furtherest sUould be eight times 
(Burden, 1971). A. second rule would be *^if you cav\ 
read the words on a 2x2 slide by holding it up to the 
light, the furtherest viewer will also be able to read 
the projected slide" (Fazio, 1981). An all word slide 
should be limited to ten words. 

I£ the slide-*tape form of audio visual pretsentation is 
desired, the cost of a 10 minute production profession* 
ally done will cost $8-12,000.00 (Klinenberg, 1983). 
If all of the slides are horizontally oriented the 
slide tape program can be coverted to VCR by use of a 
quality rear view screen. A slide tape program is most 
convenient but should be limited to one, two or three 
projectors. Proper synchronization is the key to 
success or failure. 

Sixteen t^illlmeter Films 

They are both a visual and audio medium which, when 
appropriately used, can be a significant instructional 
tool. By their vary nature films can be used to 
demonstrate motion and many of the associated 
environmental variables. This medium is appropriate 
for individual, as well as, small and large group 
instruction. 

Some of the limiting factors in the use of films 
include: a) content is not easily adjusted to the 
specific needs of the instructor; b) most films are 
produced by others and therefore they don*t typically 
show local scenes to highlight general concepts, and 
c) production, as well as, projection equipment is 
expensive. 

A 10 minute production would run $18-30,000.00 
(Klinenberg, 1983). The conversion to video is possible 
but the picture proportion is not comparative. 

Video Cassette 

Videotapes and equipment are relatively new as a 
classroom ins true tloaal Jevica and videotape h^s great 
promise for enhancing the educational experience. 
Advantages of this medium are similar to those of film 
regarding motion. Additionally, because of the 
portability, simpMcity and characteristics of oper- 
ation videotape incorporates values of some of the 
previously mentioned media: a) videotape like other 
non-motion media, enable the instructor to jse his/her 
creativity In the production of instructional mater .1, 
b) Immed acy is a distinct advantage in relating local 
scenes to general concepts (record with Immediate 
playback capability) , c) playback using instant rc^Ii^y 
and freeze action enable the instructor to exercise 
flexibility during actual presentations, d) videotapes 
can be produced by the Instructor or purchased 
commercially, and e) this medium is most appropriate 
for individual or small group instruction. 

Even with the exciting current and potential uses, 
videotape does have limitations to be considered. 
Although equipment size and costs are continually being 



reduced, they are both sensitive and moderately 
expensive. Without proper knowledge regarding elemen- 
tary production techniques instructor produced video- 
tape *is subject to poor quality. 

Popular Applications of Video Technology . By October 
of 1985 the sales of VCR equipment has passed the sales 
for all of 1984. It is estimated by cable news network 
that sales will reach 100,000 units a year. 1986 
should see the advent of supar 8 VCR and slide 
projectors that will use video discs. 

The VCR can be used but requires a substantial initial 
investment. A 10 minute presentation costs $12-18,000 
for broadcast quality production (Klinenberg, 1983). 
Three to four thousand dollars will provide a workship- 
lab quality production. The VCR is fast becoming a 
household item and is available at local libraries for 
use. The VHS format has become the consumer line of 
VCR while the Beta format has remained more in a 
production line. Since video tapes cannot be spliced 
like audio tapes, more expensive equipment is needed 
to edit, insert, and record video images. A Beta 
editing deck is essential for smooth production of a 
video presentation. The Beta I, II, III machines and 
the VHS machines ar«i 1/2" but not interchangeable. It 
is possible to transfer a video from one format to 
another but each time the transfer is made each 
generation looses quality. 

The futuie for video cassette recordings is not only 
for home entertainment but for small group presentation 
or workshop formats. As the price of equipment de- 
creases and the availability of films increase the 
popularity of this form of communication is endless. 
New uses are being Implemented daily. Cattle auctions 
are using video to buy and sell. Elimination of 
transporting cattle keeps the weight higher. 

Many competitions for public service announcements 
(P.S.A. 's) are being transferred via video tapes by 
p>ail to the judges at different universities. Travel 
costs are drastically reduced. 

At Michigan State University a $13,000 grant is pro- 
viding the opportunity to investigate the use of video 
bulletins for the Cooperative Extension Service. 

The video bulletins and workshop sessions are made from 
a combination of slide presentations converted to video. 
Since the visual use of the VCR Is by a television set 
or monitor, the production must work with the propor- 
tions of thfi screeni 

It is becoming increasingly populAr to provide tourism 
promotlonals by transferring slide tape programs to 
video tape. With this transter the question of pro- 
portion arises. We have all experienced tt elong- 
ation of the TV Movie of the Week that was originally 
at the movie theatre. The following graphic propor- 
tions are given to show the proportions and relation- 
ships of the coooon audio visual viewing areas. 

Ratios of various visual media (view area) set the 
slide proportion at 2;3, video Is 3;^, and overhead 
projection at 4. 5. The television o^onltor has three 
areas of concern. First, the scan area is the area 
viewed of the camera In production. This entire image 
will not be seen on home screen. The second area is 
the safe action area. The viewer: will see this area 
if the set is neither right or left justified 
(horizontal controlled) but centered. The third area, 
"safe title area" Is the area that all titles, graphics 
etc., should be contained. 
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With tht proportloni cluinglng, a tranifer froa slide Co 
video should Impose the following: 

1. A scene on e slide viLl cither have e dirk, bend 
across the top & bottom or heve the flush top 
and bottom but the sides will be truncated. 

2. Titles slides should be mede to the 3:4 retio 
end contained in the safe title area. 

3. The boat transfer will be through a good quality 
rear view screen or by '*telecine method'*. 
Where the slide image is projected electroni- 
cally. 

A. Transfer should be done with a dissolve unit: 
to give a smooth transition from slide to 
slide. 

The video field is just starting to come to life and 
into focus. As the popularity increases and the prices 
of equipment still dropping new uses and formats will 
be used. In 1965 video taping equipment weighed over 
1,000 pounds and cost $6,000. Today video equipment 
ipoEtable) weighs less than 30 pounds and cost $1-2,000. 



Conclusion 



not spontaneous. 



The last stage is INTEGRATION. The reward associated 
with this stage is creativity. A feeling of ease gives 
rise to spontaneity, comfort and a creative use of 
the educational tools. 

Every year new innovative techniques and hardware will 
be introduced on the consumer market. The opportunities 
for adapting these to the field of education will rest 
upon those professionals hired Co teach. Applications 
will be as varied as there are grades in the formal 
educational program. It is incombent upon educators to 
voric through the stages of educational technology 
utilization to that they creatively Impact upon the 
educational process. 
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The art of communications, like most arts, has a process 
that establishes the parameters and define necessary 
skills for application (Wackman, 1978). The following 
process relates directly to the utilization of 
educational technology. 

The first stage of the process is the BEGINNING AWARE- 
NESS STAGE. This usually produces an excitement to 
participate in communication exchanges. 

Step two is the AWKWARD STAGE. This step gives con- 
fusion to the novice ccnciunicator and does not feel 
comfortable with the use of new cocxnunication tools^ 
Practice is the key to unlock the constraints that are 
many times self Imposed. 

The CONSCIOUS SKILLFUL STAGE. Using skills feel more 
comfortable. The self doubts are being slowly 
eliminated. Communications are quite s tinctured and 
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THERAPEirriC RECREATION PROGRAMMING 
FOR THE 
HEAD INJURED PATIENT 

Pacrlcla W. Jenscr.« Brlghaci Young Universicy 
Jane Close, Jchn F. Kennedy Insdcuce for Handicapped Children 



Abstract 

It is the purpose of this paper to provide an intro- 
duction to the head injured child/adolescent in order 
to give the reader a basic understanding of the type 
of patlenc treated on The John F. Kennedy Inatitute's 
Pediatric Rehabilitation Unit froa Aprll-Decen^er 1983. 
This information and the philoaophles of treatment for 
head injury are crucial to the development of quality 
therapeutic recreation programs for this population. 



Introduction 

The John F. Kennedy Institute for Handicapped Children 
is a comprehensive service, training and research 
facility located in northeast Baltimore, Maryland (13). 
Formerly called the Children's Rehabilitation Institute, 
the J. F. Kennedy Institute vaa so named for the late 
U. S. President in 1964 and moved from Its location in 
Reisterstown, Maryland, co B altimore Cltv in October 
of 1967. 

The primary population served at the Kennedy Institute 
are children with learning disabilltlca, behavior 
problems, mental retardation, and physical handicaps. 
JFKU also houaes a 40-bed inpatient hospital which 
includes an eight bed Pediatric Rehabilitation Unit for 
children with head and spinal cord injuries. 

Within the scope of services provided for all in and 
out patients at Kennedy is the Child Life Department 
which directly addreaaea the emotional needa of hospi- 
talized children and their adjuatment to illness and 
disability. Included in the permanent nine person 
Child Life Staff at Kennedy is one Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion Specialist who providea recreation and leisure 
services specifically to the Pediatric Rehabilitation 
Unit. This eight-bed unit treats children from infancy 
to 18 years for closed head trauma and spinal cord 
injuries. It has its own medical director and treat- 
ment team separate from the rest ol the Institute. An 
important point to clarify is the fact that therapeutic 
recreation is a service provided under the umbrella of 
the Child Life Department to a specific patient popula- 
tion. The Kennedy Institute has no "Department of 
Therapeutic Recreation." 

The Therapeutic Recreation Specialist is responsible 
conjointly to the director of Pediatric Rehabilitation. 
Though patients in Pediatric Rehabilitation arc the 
first priority, the Therapeutic Recreation Specialist 
has additional duties shared with the Child Life staff 
that extends her responsibilities to the general floor 
population. This might include patient care -meetings. 
Incorporating appropriate patients into therapeutic 
recreation actlfities, medical teaching rounds assist- 
ance in the outpatient clinic, and intradisciplinar> 
education. 

The goals of the Therapeutic Recreation Specialist and 
the Child Life Specialist are consistent insofar as 
they are concerned with ttxz psychosocial factors that 
Surround the child and family as a result of illness, 
handicapping conditions and injury. However, the 
Therapeutic Recreation Specialist places more emphasis 



on the assessment of leisure skills and attitudes, com- 
munity functioning and discharge planning for appropri- 
ate reintegration of theae patients into everyday life. 
The close contact between specialists in Child Life 
and Therapeutic Recreation served to enhance the pro- 
grams becMtise of the unique skills each poasesaed. 



TREATMENT OF HEAD INJURY 

The Statistics 

Each year approximately 300,000 people in the United 
Strces are admitted to hospitals suffering closed head 
injury as a result of traumatic accidents (15:3). 
Many of these victims are left with handicapping con- 
ditions severe enough to preclude a return to norc;al 
life and are a growing concern to health care providers 
In thla field. 

The average age of the victims is under 30 years (15:3), 
with the highest Incidence between 15 and 19 years, and 
the lowest Incidence between 5 and 9 years. These 
injuries occur 2-3 times more in males than females 
(16:11). The moat coiH»n cauae of cloaed head injury 
is automobile accidents with aaaaults running second 
(16:13). The moat significant factor present In the 
majority of cases is the use of alcohol and of men 
admitted for head injuries twice as many of them had 
been ualng alcohol as women admitted (16: U). 

Cauaes other than auto accidents and assaul;;s include 
falls, sports injuries, leisure interest accidents and 
gunshot wounds (8; 11). "In a neorusurglcal survey, 
the sports most likely to result in head injuries were 
horseback riding, rugby and soccer" (10:181). 

Definitions of Head Injury 

There is no one definition comprehensive enough to 
include what the term "closed head injury" implies. 
Some define it as: 

1) Definite history of a blow to the head 

2) Laceration of scalp ox forehead 

3) Altered consciousness, no matter how brief 
(8:2) 

"But it is brain damage, actual or potential, that Is 
the key to the medical interest in blows to the head, 
and the term 'cranio cerebral trauma' is a reasonable 
synonym for head Injury" (8:2). One way to understand 
closed head Injury Is to distinguish it from a penetra- 
ting or war wound which actually breaks through tissue; 
i.e., bullet or knife wounds (10:idO). "Penetrating 
injuries such as result from bullet wounds, many cause 
discrete clinical syndromes accordin>; to the location 
and the extent of the missile's path. Quantatltave 
measures can be made of the e xtent uf brain damage" 
(10: 180) r In comparison, 

"closed head injury is seen most frequently when 
the head is In motion, such as in motor vehicle 
accidents and falls. The injury tends to be 
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more diffuse because of a concrecoup effect, i.e. 
c issue daoage occurs a c the sice f impact: and 
also occurs ac che opposite side. Because there 
is not penetration, diffuse injury nay lead to 
diffuse swellingi which results in increased 
cranial pressure. Unconsciousness is seen 
more frequently in closed head injury than with 
penetrating injuries" (10:180). 

Though consensus of definition of closed head iniury 
may be difficult to reach, it is the statistics and 
factors piresent that give us a comprehensive under* 
standing of what those injuries are and do. Important 
to our discussion and the Kennedy experience is that 
"closed head Injury is the most frequent type of head 
injury in children and adolescents" (10:79). Because 
the brain of the younger child is physiologically 
different from that of an older child, 

"the healing process and the reaction to thera- 
peutic measures will also be different. The 
younger the person (beyond the first five years) 
the better the chance of the recovery process. 
There is no clear demarcation frc^li age to age, 
except to say that a child's outcome is usually 
better than an adult's outcome given injury' 
of comparable severity*' (10:180). 

Course of Treatment 

A common course of events for the head injured patient 
from accident to discharge can be divided into four 
stages: X) Emergency Medical Care, XX) Stabilization 
and Life Maintenance, XXX) Rehabilitation and XV) 
Discharge and Follow-up Care. An understanding of 
stages X and II, before the patient reaches the reha- 
bilitation setting, will help one understand the com- 
plexities of the rehabilitation process for those 
patients. 

I. Emergency Medical Care . An accident occurs and 
paramedics arrive on the scene. In the state of 
Maryland, paramedics refer to the Maryland Institute 
for Emergency Medical Services System (MIEMSS) 
protocol to decide whether the patient n^eds intensive 
care (10:185). 

"The MIEMSS consists of a Shock Trauma Unit ac 
the University of Maryland (in Baltimore) for 
critically ill patients and nine other statewide 
centers for critically ill patients and for 
patients with specific problems. For example, 
one hospital is designated a bum center and 
another is a central nervous system spinal cord 
center. Johns Hopkins Hospital (physically 
adjoining JFKI) is designated as a pediatric 
trauma center. These centers agree to follow 
standards of care In use at the Shock Trauma 
Unit and cheir status is reviewed by MICISS every 
six months. One of the goals of the system is to 
get patients into the operating room from 15-20 ' 
minutes from the time of arrival at the hospital. 
The child is then adodtted to an emergency room 
or trauaf, center for the crucial "golden hour" 
or hyperacute stage. Emphasis here is given to 
acute isedical care such as "resuscitation and 
rrestabliv' -^ent of phvstcal homeostasis" 
(sO:185-lK 

A severe injur. ^ the head presenting with an uncon* 
scious patient lequires the monitoring of and atten* 
tion to many aspects of care. They may include 
intubation or tracheostomy, blood circulation, fluid 
and nutritional status, hematology disorders, post- 



traumatic epilepsy, intracranial pressure, brain shift 
and herniation, brain water and edema, hydlucephalus 
and hematotfia (8:45). 

The Glasgow Coma Scale is recognized as the tool with 
which one determines the depth of coua in a head injured 
individual, and is used at this point as a prognostic 
tool. There are three independent features of the 
comatose patient that the scale observes. They are 
eye opening, motor response and verbal performance" 
(8.77-79). The scale itself "enables degrees and types 
of cona to be defined in descriptive terms, without 
reference to supposed anatomical sites of dysfunction 
or to levels that depend on the concurrence of certain 
degrees of responsiveness with other features..." 
(8.77). Some "early signs that have been implicated as 
leading to poor prognosis include a Glasgow Coma Scale 
of 3 or 4, presence of multiple injuries, lack of 
spontaneous ventilatory effort, and the presence or 
appearance of a mass lesion" (10:190). 



Glasgow Coma Scale 





Examiner's 


Assigned 




Test 


Patient's Response Score 


Eye 


Spontaneous 


Opens eyes on own 4 


Opening 


Speech 


Opens eyes when asked in 






a loud voice 3 




Pain 


Opens eyes when pi^':hed 2 




Pain 


Does not open eyes 1 


Best 


Comnands 


Follows simple commands 6 


Motor 


Pain 


Pulls examiner's hand 


Response 




away when pinched 5 




Pain 


Pulls a part of body away 






when excminer pinches 






patient 4 




Pain 


Flexes body inappropriately 






to pain (decorticate 






posturing) 3 




Fain 


Body becomes rigid in an 






extended position when 






examiner pinches victim 




Pain 


(decerebrate posturing) 2 




Has no motor response to 






Pinch 1 


Verbal 


Speech 


Carries on a conversation 


Response 




correctly and tells 


(Talking) 




examiner where he is, who 






he is, and the month and 






year 5 




Speech 


Seems confused or disor- 






iented 4 




Speech 


Talks so examiner can under- 






stand victim but makes 






no sen^e 3 




Speech 


Makes sound:; that examiner 






can' t understand 2 




Speech 


Makes no noise 1 



II. Stabilization and Life Maintenance . At some point 
in stage I, medical stabilization begins to occur and 
the child may be admitted to a regular hospital floor. 
It Is at this point that the decree and length of coma 
becorve critical tactv^rs In provaiuivtlcatln}^ the child's 
recovery, the longer and deeper the coma, the poorer 
the prognosis. Not all children with head injuries 
ha/e long periods of coma; others do. Late effects of 
head injury and coma during this period may Include 
irreversable brain damage, hydrocephalus and post- 
traumatic epilepsy (8:39-40). 
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*'Ocher conditions which taay require constant 
medical attertcion carry over from the acute phase 
such as monitoring of breathing devices 
(trach/vent) , diet control, and possible Infection 
at eha slta of intracranial pressure monitoring 
devices. It it the goal of the medical team at 
this point to achieve medical stability of the 
trauma situation and assess the effects of the 
residuals of Injury for appropriate placement in a 
rehabilitation setting" (8:A0). 

XII. Rehabilitation . After medical stabilization has 
occurred and threat to life has passed, the patient 
is then placed in a rehabilitation facility. The 
course of Rehabilitation is complex and requires the 
expertise of many specialists. They include physi- 
cians, nurses, physical therapists, occupational 
therapiats, speech and hearing specialises, clinical 
psychologists, recreation therapists, educational 
psychologists, dieticians, social workers, and family 
counselors. The need for a well planned and staffed 
rehabilitation program for these patients usually takes 
the form of a team approach by the above disciplines. 

"The team goals revolve arotmd the following 

objectives: 

^Restoring old skills (for damaged parts) 
teaching new skills (for undamaged parte) 
^Retrieving lost ground (in the area of memory) 
^Influencing attitudes of the patient, family 
and therapeutic team'* (8:267)* 

When the child is admitted for rehabilitation, the team 
immediately looks at the severity of the injury 
(including degree and depth of coma) and the patient's 
age. The , individually, team members conduct inter- 
views with Che patient, family, or both, to ZMUtss 
function in their respective areas of concern. The 
recreation therapist, for example, may taka a leisure 
history of past skills and interests in order to 
determine appropriate activity planning. If the 
pati(£nt is comatose, this history is obtained from 
family cDembers. Or, the nutritionist nay recomaend 
appropriate food intake for the patient. A trouble- 
some behavior that may occur during recovery is hypec- 
phagia, or food seeking that is often aggressive in 
nature and accompanies an insatiable appetite 
(10:195-199). 

A patient may be admitted to a rehabilitation unit in 
one of eight stages of recovery from coma. These 
stages are summarized below from the Rancho Los Amigos 
Coma Scale* 

I. Ko Response 

II. Generalized Response 

{Reacts lnc\?nsiiitentl> and n^n-(>urposetuil> to 
stimuli In a non-specific manner 

III. Localized Response 

Reacts specifically, but inconsistently to 
stimuli 

IV. Confused - Agitated 

Patient Is in a heightened state of activity 
with beverel\ Je^-reabed jbllitv to proucb^ 
information 

V. Confused, Inappropriate Kon-Agitated 

Patient appears alert and is able to respons to 
simple commands fairly consistently 



VI* Confused - Appropriate 

Patient shows goal directed behavior, but is 
dependent on external Input for direction 

VII. Automatic - Appropriate 

Patient appears appropriate and oriented but 
has shallow recall of what he is doing 

VIII. Purposeful and Appropriate 

Patient is alert and oriented, is able to 
recall and integrate past and recent events 
and is aware of and responsive to his culture" 
^IS, Appendix B). 

As noted before, defining duration and extent of coma 
is important in the rehabilitation process of these 
patients. The Rancho Los Amigos Scale allows the 
treatment team to continually assess the patient's 
recovery from coma. Often the end of coma is deter- 
mined by one patient's ability to follow simple, one 
step commands such as "squeeze m/ hand." 



Another important facto 
is called "post-traumat 
to memory deficits a pa 
Disorientation to time, 
other words, the patien 
who he is, or where he 
has correlative points 
orientation function, 
amnesia marks a crucial 
and that is parallelled 
mental skills" (8:257). 



r in the rehabilitation process 
ic amnesia" (PTA) and refers 
tient exhibits after injury, 
person and place occurs. In 
t does not know when it is, 
is. The recovery from coma 
in the recovery of memory and 
"The end of post-traumatic 
stage in the recovery process 
by the restoration of other 



Residuals fcom closed head injury that have to be de 
dealt wich during the rehabilitati/e process are exten- 
sive. Physical impairments such as paralysis, weak- 
ness and amputation can result from a traumatic acci- 
dent and subsequent brain injury. Kotor Impairments 
such as spasticity, ataxia, contractures, hemiparesis 
and tremors are also coBMon'* (16:24). 

"The physical therapist and occupational therapist 
work to remediate residual motor deficits resulting 
from severe closed head Injury. The usual divi- 
sion of labor is such that the physical therapist 
attends to rehabilitation of the lower extremities* 
the attainment of ambulation, and the performance 
of gross motor activities. The occupational 
therapist concentrates on fine motor and visual 
perceptial skills and works for return of upper 
extremity functioning. Occupational therapy also 
focuses on attainment of functional skills" 
(10:199). 

Sensory impairments can cause neurological problems and 
difficulties in visual/spatial perceptions (16:24-5). 
Sne&orv and motor tnpairments can drastlcallv alter 
communication i^kills and may cause apraxia, aphasia, 
dyslexia and dysgraphia (16:26-27). As a result, 
cognitive areas are also affected. The speech ther- 
apist may work on language deficits, and expressive 
and receptive language problems. The educational 
psychologist obtains past school records and works with 
the family, patient and school for an appropriate 
placement after discharge. The clinical psychologist 
db:slj!its in co>;nltive jsi>eb*»nent developnentally 
appropriate skills in many areas. .Cursing is involved 
in every aspect of care. 

It is the deficits in the mental and psychosocial area 
thaC perhaps present the greatest challenge to recovery 
for the patient and health care professional. 
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"The sosc consiscenc consaquence of a head 
injury is aoioe disorder of oencal funccion 
ing, ticher temporary or permanenc. Afctr 
mild injury (concussion), ic has bean found 
chat chere is a measurabla impainaenc of in- 
fonnacion processing for 2-3 weeks; chis com- 
bines wich various somacic sequelae Co pro- 
duce Che frequendy encouncered posc-con- 
cussionel syndrome, elreedy discussed. Afcer 
more severe injury, associaced wich coma of 
some hours durecion, che pecienc remains 
in a scece of disordered consciousness for 
many hours or deys, for which he is subse- 
quandy amnesic. In peciencs whose posc« 
Craumacic amnesia has exceeded chree weeks, 
ic is elmosc always possible co dececc impair- 
menc of performance on some cesc of cognicive 
funccion, even six monchs efcer injury, end 
some degree of measuraeble deficit is ofcen 
permanenc. More frequent chan alcered incel- 
leccual funccion are chenges in personelicy; 
alchouch lass reedily recorded or meesured, 
chese cen be ec leesc es disebling" (8:289). 

Some mencel end psychologicel disebilicies chec are 
pocencial co che heed injured populacion are massive 
itad include che following: 

- Long and shore carm memory deficits 

- Decreaaed obscraccion and leerning ebilicies 

- Poor Judgment and quality control 

- Poor initiative 

- Difficulty in generalization 

- Short attention span 

- Discractibility 

- Reduced motor speed 

- Poor eelf image 

- Dfipression 

- Denial of consequences or disebility 

- Dependency (16:27) 

- Aggressiveness 

The culmination of the effects of the eforementioned 
dyefunctions are frjnd dramatically in the eree of 
sociel functioning. Of the disorders thet result from 
psychologicel and physical impeinsent "social with- 
drawal, loss of leisure skills, need for structure, and 
dependence occur with highest frequency" (16:30). 

Crucial to the recovery of a head injured patient is a 
stable and supportive femily and sociel system (10:213). 
Psychologicel disebilities resulting from heed trauma 
can also affect family members, friends, school and 
work associates (16:30). 

"Consider the reaction of tne family: disbelief, 
grief, mourning, depression, false hope, over- 
estimation and underestimation of capabilities, 
guilt, disinterest, rejection, and so forth. 
The consequences of those reactions may include 
restriction to a custodial role, alienation, 
infidelity, divorce, sibling regression and 
rivalry, reversal of child-parent role, and 
behavioral-emotional problems iu children. 
Society may react in ignorance, misunderstanding, 
or apathy to the "crazy" behaviors of both victim 
and family. Thus, society itself becomes 
"disabled": impaired in its attempts toward 
restoration ot family and victim. Moreover, 
society's overreactions to aggressive or in- 
appropriate behaviors may provoke additional 
problems that might well have been avoided" (16.30}. 

The psychiatrist and social work consult on family 
systems and emotional problems which must be treated* 



The recreation therapist is concerned with all ot these 
issues beceuse they all impact on the patients leisure 
functioning* 

"Therapeutic recreation is one service area, or 
process, especially in rehabilitation, medical 
and mental health facilities, which can offer 
much to facilitate client rehabilitation. 
Generally, therapeutic recreation's role within 
rehabilitation is that of a helping process 
and can be viewed as being relevant to the 
rehabilitation process in terms of how wall 
it meets the clients' needs. In a general sense, 
meeting client needs is the criteria for 
relevancy of thorapeutic recreation or any 
other area of the rehabilitation process' (19:28). 

Relevancy to the head injured patient's needs is, indeed 
a crucial goal to progranming therapeutic recreation 
activities for one reason. A patient recovering from 
a comatose state may change daily. Therefore, activi- 
ties need to be continually reassessed for their thera- 
peutic components and appropriateness to the patient's 
stage of recovery. 

Equally as important is the process which occurs during . 
rehabilitation in terms of therapeutic recreation. Frye 
and Paters state that therapeutic recreation is: 
"... a process which utilizes recreation ser- 
vices for purposive intervention in some physical, 
emotional and/or social behavior to bring 
about a desired change in that behavior and 
to promote the growth and development of the 
individual" (S). 

In fact, whan dealing with head injured patients, the 
therapeutic recreation specialist must consider inter- 
vention in all three areas - physical, emotional and 
social -* in order to prepare the patient for reinte- 
gration into the cowunity. The process which the 
therapeutic recreation specialist ideally takes the 
head injured patient through is summarized in the Philo- 
sophical Position Statement by KTRS: 

"The purpose of therapeutic recreation is to 
facilitate the develcpment* maintenance, and 
expression of an appropriate leisure lifestyle 
for individuals with physical, mental, emotional 
or social limitations. Accordingly, this pur- 
pose is accomplished through the provision of 
professional programs and services which 
assist the client in eliminating barriers to 
leisure, developing leisure skills and atti- 
tudes, and optimizing leisure involvement. 
Therapeutic recreation professionals use 
these principles to enhance clients' leisure 
ability in recognition of the importance and 
value of leisure in che human experience. 

"Three specific areas of professional services 
are employed to provide this comprehensive 
leisure ability approach Coward enabling 
appropriate leisure lifestyles: 

1) Therapy/Rehabilitation 

2) Leisure Education 

3) Recreation Participation" (12, Appendix A/^ 

The early stages of recovery are spent designing 
activities in the therapeutic range. They cay be acti- 
vities with goals encouraging orientation, motor skills, 
and fundamental decision making skills. During the 
middle stages, it is appropriate to encourage Indepen* 
dence in activities by providing opportunities for 
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learning and developing positive accicudes towards 
what patients can do relativt to their disabilities. 
Finally, helping the patient and fasiily identifitv 
recreation programs that meet their special needs is a 
goal of the later and discharge stages of recovery* 

IV. Discharge and Followrup Care 

All disabilities that occur as a result of head injury 
are of concern to the treatment team post-discharge. 
In fact, it is the primary goal of the team to ready 
these patients for discharge from the moment they enter 
the rehabilitation setting* 

Readying these patients for reintegration into the cotp* 
munity is the single most challenging goal the team 
members face. Medical concerns are monitored by the 
physicial and assessed to be stable under reconaended 
management. The educational psychologist arranges 
appropriate school placement either with the patient's 
original school setting or new facilities. Often this 
involves members of the team meeting with the school 
officials to design an appropriate make up and con- 
tinuing education program. Arrangements for out- 
patient physical and occupational therapy are made. 
Appropriate recreation/leisure resources are identified 
At Kennedy, patients return on a pre-arranged schedule 
(3 months - 6 months - 12 months post) to Pediatric 
Rehabilitation's Outpatient Clinic. During this full 
day clinic, the patienr meets with each therapist/ 
discipline to MMUtut progress in problem areas and 
make recommendations for continued follow-up care. 



Therapeutic Recreation Goals 

The effects of disabilities from head injury must be 
considered when designing recreation prograaa foe these 
individuals. Whether they be motor* sensory* cognitive 
or psychosocial, the need for individualized and sen- 
sitive programming on the basis of the patient's need 
is imperative to successful rehabilitation in the are'\ 
of leisure skills. 

What follows are eight goals of the Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion Program designed for the treatment of head and 
spinal cord injured patients. With each is an expla- 
nation of how the program attempted to meet the par* 
ticular goal. 

I> To minimize the emotional effects of hospitali - 
zation by providing an environment of support 
and Sfcicurity . 

On the Rehab Unit, every effort was made to oiaintain 
as safe and secure approach to our patients as possible. 
Family involvement in recreation activities, particular* 
ly on group outings, was always encouraged. Adjusting 
to the immediate environment of the Rehab Unit was 
made easier by allowing patients to bring familiar 
belongings from home. For some this meant posters 
and music, for others dolls and stuffed animals. Usua- 
lly always pictures of family and friends were included 
along with cards received from well wishers. Bed- 
spreads, pillows, and pillow cases donned a myriad of 
themes. Wliattjver their corner of the I'nit, it repre- 
sented what was uniquely .special to the world that 
patient. 

It was also important chat the patients be given some 
sense of control in a situation that often seemed so 
out of control. This was accomplished by giving each 
patient the opportunity for designing and choosing 
many of the individual activities he was to do. 



These choices were monitored by the therapeutic recrea- 
tion specialist and, as needed, the treatment team to 
assure appropriate, successful and therapeutic experi- 
ences. 

Finally, the ability to provide support for these ps- 
tients and their families resse^i upon the team members' 
comfort with themselves and their knowledge of how to 
deal with the head injured patient. This included how 
to talk with the patients and having an understanding 
of what brain injury does. Interpersonal skii«.s were 
crucial to helping the patient and family through tha 
newness and often stressful phases of the rehabilitation 
process. 

2) To M9%99 each child upon admission for func- 
tional play and leisure activities to serve as 
a basis for thurapeutic recreation program 
planning . 

Upon admission the Therapeutic Recreation Specialist 
interviews each patient to determine his/her admitting 
functional level. If the patient is oriented enough 
to verbalize and follow directions, he/she is often 
asked about past leisure and recreation activities. The 
majority of patients, however, come to Kennedy unable 
to do this and it is in the parent/family interview 
that the most valuable information Is obtained on leis- 
ure histories. The tool that was used to assess leisure 
histories was the Leisure Activities Slank (LAB) design- 
ed by Dr. Ceorge HcKechnie. 

On Che basis of these initial interviews, an admission 
summary is required which includes present observations, 
leisure history, developmental assessment (if appro- 
priate), problem areas and treatment goals, plans and 
approach. An individualized treatment plan for each 
Individual patient is considered when planning activi- 
ties for the Rehab Unit. (See Appendix M) 

3) To provide Maximum socialization and habilita- 
tion of each child by providing activities 
that allow the patient to establish construc t- 
ive self-concepts and enhance self-confidence. 

This goal was met primarily by providing group activi- 
ties which placed patients in social situations. With- 
in the Institute this might i.nclude birthday and dis- 
charge parties, group activity nights, craft projects, 
cooking activities, or an outpatient lunch program 
where inpatients at Kennedy meet outpatients who recum 
for an outpatient clinic visit. 

Providing activities that allowed patients to establish 
constructive self-concepts and confidence also meant 
Introducing' them back into the communitv as soon as 
possible with positive experiences. The goals of the 
actlvltleH were not onlv socialization, but providing 
these patients with a sense *j( belonging to the com- 
munity at large again. Community activities at Kennedy 
included: 

- Swimeilng at a specially designed pool at Balti- 
more's League for the Handicapped. (Appendix P; 

- Duckpin bowling at Loch Raven Fiarlanes where 
bowling ramps were provided. 

- Movlei. at connunitv theatres. 

- Shyppin>; trips to Baltimore':* Inner Harbor. 

- Picnics and fishing trips to area parks. 

- Visit to Funpkin patch and Cider Mill at 
Halloween. 

- Baltimore Orioles Baseball Games. 

- Howard County Fair 

- Other activities, as appropriate. 
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4> To provide Individualized and group acclvltlca 
wlch Individualized creacmenc goals , 

Tht ITP or Individualized treacnent plan designed upon 
adnlsilon for each pJitlent vaa used when deciding upon 
all acdvldes for che Unit. As the patlencs changed 
and progressed, so did che ITP. 

Individualized creacmcnc sessions were designated as 
1/2*1 hour per day per patient. During these times, 
the Therapeutic Recreation Specialist and patient alght 
work on a craft project, go for a walk, play a gaae, 
listen to auslc, whatevervas appropriate for the pa- 
tient's stage of recovery. However simple the activity 
may have seemed, the therapeutic value was always a 
consideration. Simply taking a walk or wheelchair 
ride, for example, alght pose great challenges to a 
patient a change of environment and contact with others 
outside the Unit. 

Croup activities on a structured basis were provided 
thrs>e tlMS weekly for anywhere from 2-'A hours. These 
were two evening group activities (usually one In the 
Institute snd one In the community) on Tuesday and 
Thursdays, and a Wednesday iaomlng comunlty outing. 

5) To foster an environment whlth encourages the 
development of healthy leisure skills and 
activities. 

This area of treacoent Is perhaps the most sensitive 
because when dealing with a variety of people - 
patlencs, family, Jnd staff - there may be varying 
opinions as to what Is "healthy** or ''therapeutic'*. 
Enccuraglng the development of healthy leisure skills 
and attitudes was a challenge when the patient's pre* 
traumatic history showed poor adjustment In leisure 
functioning. It was then up to us and supporting team 
staff to provide new and success ftil leisure experiences 
for patients during recovery that might eerve as a 
basis for future activities. We often found parents 
supportive of our efforts and eager to take part. 

6) Ic Implement, reinforce, and aid In the plan- 
ning of the overall treatment program as 
designed by team members . 

Thf responsibilities which the Therapeutic Recreation 
Specialist has to the Rehabilitation I vestment Team 
are as follows: 

^Pediatric Rehab Team Meeting - A one-hour weekly 
oeelng to discuss possible new patlencs and unit 
business, and to provide continuing education by 
staff oerobers and guest speakers. 



also Includes a lunch hour for patients with the TRS In 
the Institute's activity rooo k^own as "The Greenhousa". 

*Case .Manageoent - Pac ticipating in a system where- 
by each patient Is assigned «i cane manager upon 
discharge. It Is the case manager's responsibi- 
lity to coordinate discharge planning and cor- 
respondence to patient and family. 

^Interdisciplinary Education - Participation in 
wotkshops by different disciplines. 

^Volunteet Program - Providing and administering 
•a volunteer program to assist In carrying out 
overall goals for Rehab Patients. 

7) To inform and advise parents about appropriate 
leisure activity planning after discharge . 

In the case of a child Injured In a traumatic accident 
with Subsequent head injury the residuals nay be mass- 
ive. As explained earlier, they may Include physical 
and motor iopain&«nts, sensory and cognitive disabili- 
ties, and emotional and personality changes. No matter 
what combination of the above, it Is important to 
remember that the parents, family or primary caregiver 
will ultimately be responsible for the patient's 
management upon discharge. 

Advising parents about appropriate activity planning 
may take on a wide scope of reconmAdations and com- 
munity resource referrals. Depending upon the child's 
age and severity of impairment. It may Include suggest- 
ing ways to structure activities In the home or provid- 
ing them with comonmity resource referrals. It may also 
include how to ceintbgrate peers back into the patient's 
life or how to encourage independence in leisure acti- 
vities. 

8) To provide leisure education services to the 
patient and family for post-discharge planning 
of leisure activities . 

Though similar to goal number seven. It was the Intent 
of this goal to provide patients and families with 
opportunities to plan and carry out leisure activities 
Independently, yet under the planning supervision of the 
staff. This might include expanding the patient and 
family's Knowledge of comaunity recreation services. It 
might also Include opportunities for creative expression 
of leisure Interests. 



^Pediatric Rehab Rounds - A one-hour weeklv laeet- 
Ing to report on Inpatient progress, goal setting 
and plans for continuing treatsent. 

*Steerlng3 - A one-hour team oeetlng upon ad- 
mission and discharge of patients to design and 
recommend treatment and discharge plans. 

^Psychosocial Meeting - A one-hour weekly meeting 
with the staff psychiatrist to discuss specific 
psychosocial and emotional management probleos on 
the L'nlt. 

^Pediatric Rehab Outpatient Clinic - A once Donthly 
clinic during which the Therapeutic Recreation 
Specialist meets with patients to assess post- 
discharge leisure activities and adjustment. This 
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Abie race 

Tht stl«cc2on of pracdcum aftnclei for icudenci 
if, ac btic, a gaablt. Scudtnca and educacora oake 
•vary tfforc co Inaurt chac chty will atltcc an agtncy 
chac will provldt cht cypca of txptrltncta chac art 
dtalrtd for cht parclclp«nc. In chla agt of txctlltnct, 
tach scudtnc and tducacor ahould attk. ouc txptrltncta 
chac provldt opporcunlcita for txctlltnct. Thla paptr 
•uggtaca aottt characctrladc? of txctlltnc park and 
rtcrtadon agtncltt and whac a acudtnc ahould look for. 



Incroducclon 

ExctUenct In parka and rtcreanlon currlculuM tx- 
ctnda btyond che claaaroon. Aa an tducacor who hat 
^tcurntd Co cht pracdclontr ranka aa a minlclpal adaln* 
tscracor I havo had cht opporCunlcy co obatrvt acudtnca 
In a pracdcuB atcdng fro* cwo ptraptcclvta. In chla 
paptr I will uat chla unuaual p«raptcclvt aa a founda- 
don for my rtaarka. 

Tht pracclcua stcdng haa long bttn rtcognlztd at 
an Inctgral coapontnc of a acudtnc'a acadtalc prtpara- 
clon. Educaclonal InadCuClona and cht Socltcy of Park 
and Rtcrtadon Educacora havt aCCtMpCtd Co quanclfy 
choat coiBpontnta chac conadCuCt a dtalrablt pracclcua 
txptritnct. In aomt caata tducaclonal InaclCuClona havt 
a^CtspCtd CO cerClfy organlzaclona chac chty ptrcelvt 
could provldt a dtalrtd txptrltnct. 

Rtcrtadon agtnclta havt alao bttn Involvtd In 
acctspca CO quanclfy pracclcua txptrltncta. Moac agtncy 
pracclcuB Mnualt havt bttn dtvtloptd vlch cht Inctnc of 
dtflnlng a scudtnc'a txptrltnct aC a parclcular agtncy* 
Tht prlaary purpoat of Mac of chtat aanuala l|i co 
provldt poctndal pracdcua aCudtnca vlch a rtallsclc 
exptccaclon of chelr pocenclal txptrltncta. 

All of chtae tfforca ac quanclficaclon of cht prac- 
dcua txperlenct have betn cosMndablt. Quanclficaclon, 
howevtr, does noc Insure a quallcy experience. If a 
currlculuii'a goal la co provide an "excellenc" experi- 
ence for che aCudenCy Ic Involvea sort chan acceapca aC 
quandflcadon. 

The purpoat of chla paper la co Idendfy agency 
actrlbucea chat a Park and RecreaClon currlculua and 
scudenc should addreas when seeking a pracdcua place- 
aenc. The Use la by no aeana Incended Co be all- 
Inclusive. Ic will aerve as a olnlaal Incroducclon co 
excellence in agenclea. A brief, buc hopefully sdoul- 
aclng Incroducclon. 



Exctlltnce 

Exctlltnce la a concepc mort chan Ic la a deflnl- 
don. Deflnlclona do noc sees approprlace when accetipc- 
Ing CO Idendfy che presence of excellence. The word 
excellence may suffer froa che saae dlverg«nc concepCu- 
allxadons chac havt plagued acceapca co arrive ac a 
conaon deflnldon of leisure. I chooae co uae che 
dtflnlclon provided In che reporc prepared by Che 
Kadonal Cotatlaalon on Excellence In Educadon when Ic 
defines excellence aa "perforalng ac che oucer Holes 
of one's capadclea.** 



Acctpdng cht above deflnlclon pUcta an tmphasls 
on che agency co provldt a atcdng where Individual 
excelltnct can occur. The prtatnct of Individuals 
scrlvlng for Individual excelltnct wlchln an organlza- 
don provides cht laptCua for organlzadonal txctlltnct. 

Ptctra and Auacln (1985) suggtsCtd chac achltvlng 
txctlltnct "Involvta giving tvtryont In cht organlzadon 
cht apact co Innovact, ac Itasc a llcclt blc." Ptctrs 
and Wactrvan (1982) calltd chla slaulcantout loott-Clghc 
proptrClta, "Organlzaclona chac llv« by cht looat-dghc 
prlndplt art on cht ont hand rigidly concrolltd, ytc at 
cht saaii dat allovtdi Indttd, Inslsc on auconoay, ta- 
crtprtnturshlp and Innovaclon froa cht tank and flit. 

Aa adalnlscracora vt tcrlvt Co crtact an tnvlron- 
atnc whtrt Indlvlduala art nurcurtd and tncouragtd co 
ptrfora ac cht ouC^r Hales of ehtlr ablllelts. Aa 
tducacora w« aetk organlzaclona wlch auch an envlronatnc 
aa cht Idtal for cht placeatne of pracdcua acudcnea. 
Whac art soat of cht cheracctrlaclca co be aoughe ouC? 



Leadtrahlp Vlalon 

Uadtrshlp Is a kty. Btnnla an4 Nanua (1985) havt 
acactd, **tfftcclvt Itadtrahlp can aovt organlzaclona 
froa currtne co fuCurt acacua, crtact vlalona of poctn** 
dal opporcunlcita foe organlzaclona, Inadll wlchln 
eaployttt cooalcatnc co changt and Inaclll ntv culcurts 
and scractglta In organlzaclona chac aoblllzt and focut 
tntrgy and rtaourcta.** Buma apokt of **crak)afonitng 
Itadtrahlp" aa In Itadtrahlp chac bullda on aan's needs 
for atanlngy a Itadtrahlp chac crtacta InbClCuClonal 
purpoat (Itnnla and Nanut, 1985). Ptttra and WaCtraan 
(1982) found, auch co chtlr aurprlat, "chat aaaoclaCQd 
trlch alaoac tvtry txctlltnc coapany vaa a acrong Itadtr 
(or cvo) who attatd Co have a loc Co do vich saking cht 
coapany txctlltnc In c^ flrsc plact." Ptctra and Auacln 
(1985) Indlcactd chac, "Itadtrahlp atans vision, chttr-* 
Itadlng, tnchuslaaa, lovt, cruse, vtrvt, paaalon, obata- 
slon, conslsctncy, cht use of syabols, paying acctn- 
elon..., creadng hcros aC all Itvtla, coaching, tfftc- 
clvely wandering around, and nuatroua ochtr chlnga." 

Leadtrahlp la cht essence of providing dlrec- 
don, Bodvaclng, and living a vision. In Proverbs 
Soloaon records chac "where chere la no vlalon, cht 
ptoplt perish." Dltbold (198A) rtlnforcea the need for 
vision, "leadcrahlp In Ics moac baalc sense - vision 
coupled wlch che ablllcy co coeaunlcace and educace - Is 
essendal co any greac undercaklng." Kancer (1983) rein- 
forced chls noclon polndng ouC chac "leaderahlp in- 
volves creadng larger visions and engaging people's 
laaglnadons In pursulc of cheQ." 

Bennls and Nanus (1985), in chtlr work Ltadtra 
reviewed aoat 90 leaders In Induscry, govtmaenc and cht 
area. They found four c:)aaon scracegles uaed by all of 
che scudled leadera. One of che scracegits was cicled 
"accendon chrough vlalon." "The vlalon chcse varioua 
leaders conveyed seemed Co bring abouC a confidence on 
che pare of che employees, a confidence chac Inseilled 
In chea a belief chac chey were capable of pcrfortolng 
che necessary aces." A vision is as iaporcanc co an 
organlzadon as ic is Co an individual. A vision Itadt 
an organlzadon co ics appropriate place in socitcy. 
When che leader conveys a clear s^nse of purpose abouC a 
desired fuCure scace "individuals are able co find chtlr 
own roles boch in Che organlzadon and In che sociecy of 
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which thty art a part*" (Btnnli and Nanua, 1985} 

In luimary, whtn looking at the Itaderihip of an 
organisation it owuld bt appropriate to aik cht follow- 
ing qutaciona: 

* Dot! tht Icadtrahip provida a direction or purpose 
for cht otabtra of tht organisation? 

* Art atabtra of tht organisation ablt to articulate 

whtrt chty art going, why thty art going in that 
dirtction, and what outcoats do thty ancicipatt? 

* Dotff tht dirtction tht organization and its atabtrs 
art going havt consisttncy froa individual to indi- 
vidual? 



Attit?idts and Valuta 

A stcond characttriatic to look, for within agtn- 
dea striving for txctlltnct art attitudts. What art 
tht attitudts of tht mtabtrs of tht organization towards 
their profession, thcic currtnt Job, towards partici*' 
pAnta, towards their fellow workers* 

Fishbein and AJzen (1975) outlined attitudes as **a 
learned p re-disposition to respond in a consistently 
favorable or unfavorablt aanntr with rtspect to a givtn 
objtct"* Attitudts rtfltct one's beliefs and beliefs arc 
the fundaaental building blocks of attitudes* Beliefs 
can be altered only aa experiences iapact upon thea and 
result in change of attitudes. 

If attitudes are leaned as defined by Fishbein and 
AJzen, then the presence or ahsence of siailar attitudes 
within an organization aay reflect whether the organize* 
tions aeabers have accepted a vision for the organiza- 
tion* It aay reflect the ability o^ t\i» leaders to 
coaaunicate a vision* 

How iaportant are attitudes and beliefs to the 
organization? Consider the coaaents of Thoaas Watson 
Jr. (1963), founder of IBH, froa his book A luainess and 
Its Beliefs * "I firmly believe chat any "organization, 
in order to survive and achieve success, ausc t^ve a 
sound set of beliefs on which it preaises all of its 
policies and actions* Next, I believe that the aoet 
laportant single factoc in corporate success is faithful 
adherence to those beliefs* And, finally, I believe if 
an organization is to aeet the challenge of a changing 
world, it aust be prepared to change everything about 
Itself except those beliefs as it ooveu through cor- 
porate life"* 

the presence or absence of values are reflected in 
how an organization operates* Peters and Vateraan noted 
that in excellent coapanies they had studied, each had a 
CEO who had articulated a goal that used only a few 
words to sunaacize what was unique and apecial about the 
coapany, one all eaployees could focus un and use as a 
guideline, one the coapany stood for* 

Peters and Austin (1985) have collected a series of 
exaaples illustrating the iaportance of aanagers beliefs 
about people* The way aanageaent treats its people is 
reflected in the attitudes of its people's dealings with 
people outside the organization* "The eneay hides in 
our ainute-ro-ainute behavloc * and In ouc language"* "A 
Person's Rights Include; the right to be needed, the 
eight to undecstand, the tight to be involved, the eight 
to a conventional relationship [with the coapany], tt.t 
right to affect one's own destiny, the right to be 
accountable, and the right to appeal"* Peters and 
Vaceraan (1982) have found the "doalnant beliefs of the 
excellent coapanies are also narrow in scope, including 



Just a few basic values* 
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1* A belief in being the *best*« 

2* A belief in the itsportance of the details of 
ey'ecution, the nuts and bolts of doing the Job 
veil* 

3* A belief In the iaportance of people as individ- 
uals* 

4* A belief In the superior qualities and service* 

5* A belief in that aost aeabers of the organization 
should be innovators and Its corollary, the wil- 
lingness to support failure* 

6* A belief in the iaportance of informality to 
enhance coaaunication'* 

Attitudes and beliefs of organixations are reflect- 
ed in their aeabers* Aru the attitudes exhibited indic- 
ative of people who care, of people who. are coaaitted, 
of people who have a sense of purpose and direction? If 
attitudes are not apparent, ts the organization's aea- 
bers and leaders atteapting to develop and change atti- 
tudes* Can the organization's aeabers articulate their 
beliefs and their organizations beliefs? 



Innovation 

A third characteristic that should be looked for in 
Park and Recreation organizations is innovation* Innov- 
ation * is the presence of soaeching new* Xanter (1983) 
saw it as a process of "bringing any new, problea solv- 
ing idea into uee**« The generation, acceptance and 
iapltitentatlOQ of new idta proctstts, products or strv- 
icts"* 

In ordtr for innovation to be present the 
organization aust both tolerate and encourage people to 
work outside as wtll as trithin the systea* Peters and 
Austin (1985) contended that "innovation in business 
(and non-businese) is highly unpredictable and the con- 
text and configuration aust be predicated on uncertainty 
and aabiguity • Orucker (1985) perceived unexpected 
success as not only an opportunity for innovation, but a 
deaend to innovate in that area* "It forces ae to ask, 
what basic changes are now appropriate for this organiz- 
ation in the way it defines its business?" 

Innovation is the process of looking, seeking and 
searching for the expected and unexpected* For seizing 
the opportunity when it appears* For experiaenting with 
the unsure and untried* It involves failure and the 
ability to learn froa it* It Involves trying and per- 
sistence* It^ Le gostly £ basis for action* 

Innovation nay oc nsy not be highly diftcussed in an 
organization* It is pcesenc, but is pcesent because 
aanageaent has willed it, tolecated it, encoucaged, it 
and recognized those who were involved in it - both 
successfully and unsuccessfully* 

Are there evidences in the pack and recreation 
agency that innovation has been encoucaged and rewarded? 
What has the organization done new Ic the last year? 
Last two years? Last five years? Are programs, pro- 
cedures, and policies static or constantly under review 
and change? Does the ocganization have an evaluation 
pcocess that questions the effectiveness or pcograms and 
pacticipant cesponses to those pcogcams? In short, is 
the organization forward or rearward looking? 
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CuttOMr OrltntfClon 

A cuttOMr '^?^«ntAtlon it rtqultltt in «ny organlz** 
atlon SMklni «xctil*ice. Howard and Crompcon (1980) 
havt calltd a cuitOMf orlcncatlon a "aarkatlng orlenca- 
tlon." This la, Ic 'atttmpti flriC Co dtttraine vhac 
elltnt groups want, and than to provlda iarvlcci which 
Mat thosa vanta.** 

A park and racraatlon organization ultimately 
axiscs Co sarva its participanti. It grows by saekir.g 
out o^;>ortunicits to sarva actual vaisus parcaivad da- 
■ands of th« public* Druckar (1965) callad this an 
incongruity batwaan parcaivad and actual raalicy, "Tha 
incongruity is claarly visibla to tha paopla within or 
closa to thd markat or procass; it is diractly in front 
of thair #iyas. Yat it is of tan ovarlookad by tha in- 
sidars, wUo t^nd tc taha it for grantad"*. (57) Ha 
raKinds tha raadar r^«t tha purposa of any product or 
prograa is to aaU^Sy ^ participant. Purthar, "Tha 
incnngniity within t ,i uzass, its rhythm or it^ logic, 
is not a vary subtle - ^ tar. Usars ara always awara of 
it", (68) Naisbitt and Aburdana (1985) have suggested 
chat the appropriate role of support scaff in any an 
organization is to serve those who serv% che custOMrs. 

Peters and VatenHin (1982) suggested that being 
close to tha custoaar was essencial in any organization 
seeking excellence. **In observing the excellent coapan* 
ies and spacificclly the way they interact with custo»' 
ers, Y>hat v« found sost striking was cha consistent 
presence of obsession". The eaphasis upon tha customer 
is greater than any other orientation in an organiza- 
tion. This is not to suggest that tha other areas, such 
as quality, technology, ard so forth, can be ignored, 
chey coo mist receive a;^ a«phasis. As organizations 
focus on the cu8to«ar the other arexs follow naturally. 

Peters and Austin (1985) discussed "TDC" - thinly 
disguised conteapt, as "tha biggest barrier to sustain- 
able superior parforaance". In dealing with the custoaar 
it is not doing one thin^ a thousand tiaas ^tter, it is 
doing a thousand things a tiny bit batter. It is thase 
actions that "add up to aaaorable tasponsivcness and 
distinction - and loyalty (repeat business)" 

An IBM poster asks, "If your failure rate is one in 
a aillion, what do you tell that one custoaar**? Tha 
eaphasis upon quality, service and excellence sets IBM 
apart. The coapany is not technoloRy driven, but cua- 
toacr driven. It is reflected in all of their work. 
"Uhen it coaes to service, we treat every cuscoaer as if 
he or she Is one in a aillion". 

What is the orientation of tha prograa staff? Are 
participants discussed as "necessary evils** or are chey 
cherished and nurtured? Dotha support staff understand 
their role as that of support of participants activities 
and not aupporc of prograa scaff? The director reaains 
the catalyst. Does the director inculcate his staff 
with a passion to sake the participant th2ir nunber one 
concern? Is the agency doing che lictle chings chac 
aake the difference for participants and pocential par- 
ticipanta? 



Preparing the Student 

The educacor and student have a shared responsibil- 
ity in the practicua agency selection process. The 
educator should becoae intioacely faailiar with the 
potential pracdcua agencies. Ideally this should be 
accoaplished by on-site visits; realistically this is 
probably not always possible. Other aethods are avail- 
able. Many institutions ask students to ccaplete eval- 
uation foraa of agencies. These evaluation foras should 
be aodified so that the questions encourage responses 



relating to excellence. Informal and formal post-prac- 
ticua interviews with students should be mandatory. 

ThQ student's r'esponsibilicy lies In knowing what 
quesdoni co ask and to know what cypes of answers to 
listen for. The potential for studencs to recognize 
excellence is going Co be directly in accordance with 
what the student has seen and heard in the classrooa and 
currlculua. It is critical that Che student rcciive 
appropiiace preparadon prior to seeking a pracdcua 
placemenc. Tnis includes training in how to seek prac- 
ticum agencies, how to recognize excellence, and what co 
listen for in excellent organizadons. The reel prepar- 
ation bvgins in the classrooa where a scudcnt is in- 
itially exposed co concepts of excellence. 



Suanary 

Excellence is the challenge. The studenc and edu<- 
cacor seek out chose agencies chac will provide oppor- 
Cunides for the student to experience excellence in 
action* Visiun is che key component in such agencies. 
The leader aust have a vision and must passionately care 
about chat vision. The vision cha leader coaaunicates 
tc che staff will ba tha key for determining excellence 
in the organization. 

Tha other chsracceristics discussed are also iapor- 
Cant and cannot be ignored. They aust be stressed, 
demanded, evaluated, and reviewed. They are part of tha 
tocal piccure and provide indicators of excellence. They 
cannot scand alone — they oust be coupled with a vision. 
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